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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF ETIDORHPA. 


WitinE men of classical education may freely cull from scientific fields in order 
to embellish a romance or establish a plot, the open question remains as to whether 
students of science have, in return, a right to intrude upon their possessions in order 
pleasantly to carry science speculation beyond the realins of dry science provings, 
Whether a romanee (for to many “ Etidorhpa” will be altogether such) may properly 
be introduced by one who is bound to the science side of thought, or whether such 
works ust be left for the warmer pulse of the man of letters, is perhaps as yet unde- 
termined. Recognizing these problems, it was not without hesitation that the under- 
signed concerned himself in a subject apparently so far from his usual field of activity 
as in some phases of Etidorhpa; and for seven years the manuscript has rested in his 
possession, known only to a few close friends. 

Questions as to the nature of Etidorhpa have been so numerous since the an- 
nouneement of the work, that the limited time at the disposal of the undersigned has 
prevented personal replies. “Who, what is *Etidorhpa?’ Whose faces are those printed 
in the vaguely-worded preface? Who is, or was, Llewellyn Drury? To what do the 
references to the antiquarian Hbrary refer?” etc. Never before has the writer neg- 
lected to answer correspondence; but in this case, much to his regret, it was found 
impracticable, impossible to reply. However, the nature of the communications indi- 
eates that the book will answer most questions, although others may then arise not less 
mysterious than are those suggested by the weird preface and table of contents, which 
seem to have proven entertaining, at least, to many recipients. 

That the subscribers to “ Etidorhpa” have, since its announcement, been im- 
patiently looking for the book, is shown by the letters of inquiry alluded to, as well as 
others concerning certain features of the work, which the querists will generally find 
answered in this volunie. 

While no person could be more anxious to receive the voluine than was the under- 
signed to issue the book, no pains were spared to make it artistically, and, in work- 
manship, all that could be desired, even at the risk of some delay, while a further de- 
lay resulted from the international copyright laws. 

Originally, as announced, the intention was to print five hundred copies of “ Eti- 
dorhpa,” and it was in the nature of a pleasant surprise to find that more than twice 
that number of subscribers applied quickly for the issue. Not less gratifying to the 
writer of these hnes were the hundreds of pleasant letters of a personal nature that 
he had no valid reason to anticipate. 

The writer of this page can not therefore but feel grateful for the unexpected en- 
couragement extended this literary effort, and herein expresses his personal thanks to 
the writers of the many kind letters of encouragement, trusting that “ Etidorhpa”’ will 
meet the expectations of each recipient. That the reading of ‘ Etidorhpa” may tend 
to elevate the mind, open up lines of pleasant thought, and lead none to regard less 
earnestly their science or love less deeply their God, is his sincere desire. May the 
conception of this fair “ Etidorhpa” introduce itself as gracefully, and in return be 
as pleasing to them as their kind words have been to him! 

The prospectus announcing the work “ Ktidorhpa” was distributed to a selected 
list of recipients, mostly professional, and none were sent promiscuously. Opinions 
conceruing any subject embraced in the book, even though expressed in but a line, 
and whether complimentary or the reverse, will be appreciated. 

As soon as possible, then, after the book is read, please oblige the undersigned by 
giving him your impressions concerning any phase of the subject matter that may ap- 
peal to sympathy, excite curiosity, or be a matter of adverse criticism. 


Respectfully, 
JOHN URI LLOYD. 











Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2010 with funding from 
Duke University Libraries 


http://www.archive.org/details/etidorhpaorendOOlloy 
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AS CR alow: 


To Prof W. HH, Venable; who. reviewed the inanuseript of this 
work, ] am indebted for many valuable sugyestions, and I can not 
speak too kindly of liim as a eritie. 

The illustrations, exeepting those mechanieal and historical, mak- 
ing in themselves a beautiful narrative without words, are due to the 
admirable artistie conceptions and touch of Mr. J. Augustus Knapp. 

Structural imperficetions as well as word selections and phrases 
that break all rules in composition, and that the care even of Prof. 
Venable could not cradicate, l accept as wholly my own, For much, 
on the one hand, that it may seem should have been exciuded, and 
on the other, for giving place to ideas nearer to empiricism than to 
selence, [ am also responsible. Tor vexing my friends with problems 
that scemingly do not concern i the least men in my position, and for 
venturing to think, superficially, it may be, outside the restricted lines 
of aseienee bound to the unresponsive crucible and retort, to whieh 
my life has been given, and amid the problems of which it has nearly 
worn itself away, I have no plausible excuse, and shall seck none. 

JOTEN BRL TOM: 
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ie OOKS are as tombstones made 

ce Dyethe lini tor the divine birt 
destined soon only to remind us 
of the dead. The preface, like 
. «re pitapliyséenis vaniiy-to “ ini 

plore the passing tribute” of a 
“— moment's mterest. No nian is 
© allured by either a grave-inserip- 
tio or A preface, witless: it ‘be 
accompanied by that imeffable 
charm which age casts over mor- 
tal produetions. © Libraries, in 
one seuse, represent cemeterics, 
aud the rows of silent volumes, 
with their dim titles, snecest 
burial: tablets.cutany- ol wineh 
alas! mark only ccnotaphs— 
cmipty tombs. A modern 
book, no matter how talented 
thre author, canis with. at a 


Bee RISE ACI. 


familiar personality which may often be treated with neglect or 
even COntenipt, but a volume a century old demands some 
reverence; a velluinm-bound or hog-skin print, or antique yellow 
parelunent, two, three, five hundred years old, regardless of its 
contents, presses One with an mdeseribable feeling akin to awe 
and veneration,—as does the wheat fron an Egyptian tomb, even 
though it be only wheat. 
We take such a work from 
ihe shelf carefilly;aind 
replace it gently. While 
the productions of mod- 
ern writers are handled 
famiharly, as men hving 
jostle men vet alive; those 
of authors long dead are 
touched as tho’ clutched 
by a hand from the unseen 
world; the reader feels 
that a phantom form 
opposes lus own, and 
that “spectral es: sean 
the pages as he turns 
them. 

The. ster iace, adie 
penetrating eye of “tie 
personage whose likeness 
forms the frontispiece of 
the yellowed volume in my hand, speak across the gulf of two 
centuries, aud bid me beware. The title page is read with rever- 
cnee, and the great tome is replaced with care, for an almost 
superstitious sensation bids me be cautions and not offend. Tet 
those who presume to criticise the intellectual productions of 
sueh men be eareful; in a few days the dead will face their 





“TIE STERN FACE, . . ACROSS THE GULF.” 


censors—dead. 

Standing in a library of antiquated works, one senses the 
shadows of a cemetery. Each volume adds to the oppression, 
each old tome casts the influence of its spirit over the beholder, 
for have not these old books spirits? The earth-grave covers the 
mind as well as the body of its moldering occupant, and while 


PREEACH. V 


only a strong mn- 
agination can as- 
suine that a spirit 
hovers over and 
lingers around m- 
aiaiate clay bere 
exch. title “isa 
voice that speaks 
as though the heart 
of its creator still 
throbbed, the mind 
essence of — the 
dead writer envel- 
Ops tire. living 
reader, lake down 
that velluin-bound 
volume, — it was 
WHItlen” My One: fot 
the centuries long 
past. The pleasant 
face of its creator, é iv 
as fresh-asat lita 
print of ywesterday, 
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sunles upon you oN as ye ae 
from the exquis- tes i 
itely engraved cop- “THE PLEASANT BAGH OF TTS CRT ATOR SMULT S tN Yet 
per-plate frontispiece ; the mind of the author rises from ont the 
words before vou. “This aman is not dead and his comrades Hve. 
Turn to the shelves about, before cael book stands a euardian 
spirit,—together they form a phantom army that, divisible to 
mortals, eneireles the beholder. 

el this: andique Motiry is et as wt Churcher ay eye! Cy 
acéinet@h: for the dead: it. walsoaaniiiisiontor the twine, These 
aleoves are trvstinge places for clemental shades. Tesscuiees of dis- 
enthralled minds ineet here and revel. Thoughts of the past take 
shape and live in this atimosphere,—whe ean sav that pulsations 
unperceived, bevond the reach of pliysics or of chemistry, are not 
as ethereal mind-sceds which, although unseen, vet. tn living brain, 
exposed to such an atmosphere as this, formulate cmbryotic 


Nike PREBACK. 


EOS pp a rr thougvht-expressions des- 
pi ° 

i | ted to become semer- 

qe rsh mn i} a oe a . metic niteleetiual forges? 


Geass BB oO sit in such a weird h- 
Ss Th yn » braryandaneditate. Phe 
ee 1 shades of grim authors 

wliusper m1 my ear, skel- 
eton forms oppose my 
own, and phantoms pos- 
sess the gloomy alcoves 
of the library I etn 
building. 


\Witli tlre “objector 
carinvin® to the fitted 
section of thought cur- 
rent from the past, the 
antiquarian libraries of 
many nations have been 
Mbyte fe 1 culled, and purchases 

“ SKELETUN FORMS OPPOSE MY OWN.” made in Cuely: book 
market. of the  werld. 
‘hese books surround me. Naturally many persous have become 
interested in the movement, aud, considering it a worthy one, 
unite to further the project, for the purpose is not personal 
vain. Thus it is not unusual for boxes of old chenucal or phar- 
iiaeal vohunes to arrive by freight or express, without a word as to 
the donor. The mail brings manuscripts unprinted, and pamplilets 
reeondite, With no word of introduetion. They come unheralded. 
The authors or the senders realize that in this unique hbrary a 
place is vacant if any work on connected subjects ts unssing, aud 
thinking men of the world are uniting their contributions to fill 
SUCH \leAlICIES: 
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Enough has been said concerning the ancient brary that has 
bred these reflections, and my own personality does not concern 
the reader. He ean now formulate lis conclusious as well perhaps 
as I, regarding the origin of the manuscript that is to follow, 1f he 
concerns himself at all over subjects mysterious or historical, aud 


PRIGPRCL. Nias 


iy connection therewith is of minor importance. Whether Mr. 
Drury brought the strange paper in person, or sent it by express or 
mail, or whether it was shipped tnto a box of books from) foreien 
lands,—whether I stood face to face with Mr. Drury in the shadows 
of this room, or have but a fanciful conception of lus figure,— 
whether the artist drew upon its nnagination for the vivid Hkeness 
of the several personages figured inthe book that follows, or from 
reliable data has given fac-stunles authentie,— is iuimaterial. 
Sufficient be it to say that the manuscript of this book has been 
in my possession for a pertod of seven years, and ay lips must 
now be sealed concerning all that trauspired in connection there- 
with outside the subject-matter recorded therem. And vet [can 
not dei that for theseseven years: TP have hesitated: comeeniitic 
my proper course, and more than once have deeded to cover 
from sight the fascinating leaflets, hide them amone surrounding 
voluines and let them slumber wntil chance should bring them to 
the attention of the future student,—but now with barely time 
to-4fuihll, the .self-aceepted. triste ain ampelied to: <icty Iocan 
hesitate no longer; the manuscript shall be printed. 


It may seein to some persous that, by thrusting this manu- 
script upon another, Llewellyn Drury has evaded a duty, for he 
seennnely did not care to fulfill its promise, and vet. we should 
not judge him harshly lest we misjudge. Why did he shrink 
from publicity at the sacrifice of Ins solemnly given word ? 
Why have I permitted invself to agree to fulfill his promise? 
These thoughts mse before me as they will come to others who 
read. this: book, “anth tlis olotiny dav of December, mop. ais, 
snatching a moment from the exactions of business, | sit amene 
these old volumes devoted to sctenee-lore, and again study over 
the unique manuseript of thirty vears ago, aid meditate, PE hesttate 
again:—Shall I, or shall I not ?—but a duty tsa duty. | Perluups 
the inysterious part of the subject will be cleared to ime only when 
my own thought-words come to rest among Ulese venerable relies 
of the past, when books that T have written become compations 
of ancient works about ine, for then TP ean eka relationship with 
the shadows that Ait in and ont, and can demand that thes, the 


chosts of the Hbrary, commune with the shade of the writer of 


this preface. 


Vii, PIS IONE. 


Suffice it then to say, that having decided to issue a limited 
edition of the work that this preface announces, I have assumed 
the full responsibility that Mr. Drury evaded, and have further- 
more obligated myself to carry out the promuses recorded im 
the pages that are to follow; that if I can locate the persons 
mentioned in the epilogue of the strange story, should these 
persons be in want, in accordance with the conditions to which 
Mr. Drury acreet, and which I lave assumed, I will recognize 
the request ninde or Alp. Drur: 

Joun Uri Lioyp, Cincinnati, O. 


SUMMARY AND CONTENTS. 


The work begius with a biographical note concerning Mr. Llewellyu Drury, 
a Cincinnati business mun of morose disposition and schoiarly attainments, 


In a despoudent anood, he challenges fate and oecultism, and is) unex- 
pectedly confronted by a savant, who compels Mr. Drury to agree te read, or 
listen to the reading of a manuscript. 

This paper purports to recite the life history of the intruding guest, and 
contains statements that often seem to contiiet with science and philosophy, 
and even intrude upon orthodox rehygion. In several instances, Mr. Drury 
takes issue with the statements made by his guest, who then permits Mr. brury 
to fortify himself with evidence, and afterward, by appointineut, they meet to 
discuss the questions at issue. During these interludes the guest perforins 
several curious expernuents, and seemingly supports lis startling assertions, 

Finally, he vanishes as mysteriously as he appearcd, leaving in Mr. Drury ’s 
haud his strange manuscript and a sealed Jetter, the Tatter indieating the 
inanner i whiclr the matiuscript, after thirtw vears, i to be wiven to the 
public. 

Mr. Drury, however, evaded the responsibility without offering any explan- 
ation of his reasons for doing so. Mr. Lieyvd, who subsequently assumed the 
publication of the book, wrote the preface, from which cach reader can 
formulate an opinion concerning the part he has taken in the affair, and 
auswer as best he can the question as to what is true and what is fetion ta the 
curious story [history} of I—Am--The —Man. 
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Prefaee Introduction —" Here hes the bones,” ete. 

“And to my unasement, saw a wlite-harred man.” 

“The same glittering, horrible, mysterious kiite.” 

“Bace-simile of the mysterious manuseript of I—Am—The—Man— 
Who Did Tt. 

Ali ol Nemucks neiir cutrance toccacern. ’ 

“Confronted by a singular looking being.” 

“This strugeling ray of sunlight is to be your last for years.” 

‘Twas in a forest of colossal fungi. 

* Monstrous cubical crystals.” 

“Par as the eve could reach the glassy barrier spread as a crystal 
iiirror: 

“Soliloquy of Prof. Damiel Vaughn ‘Gravitation is the beginning, 
and gravitation is the end; all earthly bodies kneel to gravitation” 

“We cune lod metal boat.” 

“Pacing the open window he turned the pupils of his eves upward.” 

"We finally reached a precipitous bluff.” 

“Phe wall descended perpendicularly to scenungly infinite depths.” 

Btidorlipa (photogravure), 

"We passed through caverns filled with creeping reptiles.” 

“lowers and structures beautiful, inseets Gorgeous.” 

“With fear and trembling PF erept on my kuces to lis side.” 

Diayram deseriptive of journey from the Rentueky cavern to the 
“Tend of Barth,” showing section of earth's crust. 

“Suspended in vaeaney, he seemed to float.” 

“YT stood alone in my room holding the mysterious manuseript.” 


BOM PACE ANL Bisx ll Ceers: 

’ The Stern Face.” FPae-siimile, reduced from copper plate title page 
of the botanical work (1708), 917 pages, of Simonis Paull, D., a 
Danish pliysician. Original plate 7x5!'2 ches. 

“The Pleasant Face.” Fac-simile of the original copper phate front- 
ispicee to the finely illustrated botanical work of Jounnes Bur- 
minus, M. 1, descriptive of the piauts collected by Carolus 
Plumicrus. Antique. Original plate gxt3 inches, 
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“Skeleton fornts oppose iny own.” Photograph of John Uri Llove 
in the gloomy aleove of the antiquated Ttbrary, 

‘elie Have your Wiss Cr dow.” 

“Tespicd upon the table a fonug white har” 

“Drew the kiife twice across the frout of the door knob." 

“Powas taken from the velnele, and transferred to a block-house." 

“Phe dead atin, was thrawineverhoard> 

“A amirror was thrust bencath my gaze.” 

“Tan the air you seek.” 

“We approach davlight, [ cam sce vour face.” 

“Seated himself on a uatural beneh of stome.” 

“Au endless variety of stony figures.” 

Cuts showing watez and brine surfiaees. 

Cuts showing earth chambers in wlich water rises above brine. 

Cuts showing that aif) properly conneeted, water and brite reverse the 
usual law as to the hereht off Uheir surfaces, 

“LT bounded upward fully six fect” 

TT huttered sto theccartlicis islet Av enll talk.” 

“We leaped over great inequalities.” 

“The bit of garment fluttercd listlessly away to the distance, and 
then—vacaney." 

Cit shows that. avater nas be inade to few from sv tbe Ingher 
than the surface of the water. 

Cut showing low an artesian fountamp may be nnide without carth 
strata. 

“Rising abruptly, he grasped any drand.” 

“A brain, a living brain, my own brain” 

“Shape of drop of water in the cart cavern” 

“We would skip several rods, iclitineecuthe. 

“An uneontrollable, inexpressible destre to Hee.” 

“ft dropped on my knees belere him.” 

“Tanding me one of the halves, he spoke the stnule word, ‘Drtiak | 

“Kaeh finger pointed towards the open way tn front.” 

“'Telescoped energy spheres.” 


“Space dirt on energy spheres. 


“T drew back the bar of iron te smite the appecrertis We fetsseless 
being in the forehewd” 
“He sprung from the edee of the ctifh inte thre abyss helen rvs 


me with him jute its depths.” 
“The Earth and its atmosphere.” 
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My uanie was Johannes Llewellyn Llongollyn Drurv. | was 
aimed Tlomellyi at miy mother’s desire, ont of respect to hier 
fa ieis re Kv daewellvi, the scrcnast nl speenlative= pilitl- 
osopher, well known to curious students as die author of various 
rare avorks on occtlt subjects. “he other givem names were 
Ajicestial also, Iitewlicin yl reached theageal sp ireciatton, they 
uaturally became distasteful; soit is that i early veuth | dropped 
the first and third of these cumbersome words, and retained only 
the-second- Christian wane. “AWilule.perhays the tenderot these 
lines may regard this cognomen with less favor than either of the 
others, still {1 liked: atyas it avas thedavonite or any wwiether, who 
alwavs used the name in full; the world, however, contracted 
Llewellyn to Lew, much to the distress of my dear mother, who 
felt agweneved at the liberty. After lerdeath 1 decided to nove 
RO. a westerit city, aide alsa determined, out iol Tespect ote aier 
inemory, to select from and rearrange the letters of iy several 
names, and coustruet therefromt three short, terse words, wlhttch 
would convey to mvself only, the resemblanee of any former 
name. Henee it is that the Cincinnati Direetory does not record 
my self-selected name, which [ have no reason to bring betore 
the public. To thereudermiv nae is iewellyay Deurs. Lanett 
add that wy ancestors were amone the carly settlers of whit ts 
now New York City, and were direct descendants of the carly 
Welsh kings; but these matters do not concern the reader, and tt 
is not of them that [now choose to write. My object mi putting 
down these preliminary paragraplis is simply to assure the reader 
of such facts, and sueh only, as may give lim ecoufidence tm my 
personal sincerity and responsibility, in order that he may witha 
right understanding read the remarkable statements that oceur im 
the streceeding chapters. 

The story Tam about to relate ts very direct, and some parts 
Ol 1b Are Very Stra itr kasay Mit VCRs, Dut mot on ACCOMME 
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of its strangeness alone do | ask for the narrative a reading ;—that 
were inere trifling. What is here set down happened as recorded, 
but I shall not attempt to explain things which even to myself 
are cniguiatieal, Let the candid reader read the story as 1 have 
told it, and make out of it what he ean, or let Him pass the page 
by unread—[ shall not insist ou claiming his further attention, 
Ouly, if he does read, I beg him to-rerd swith an opem-miiiicd, 
without prejudice and without predilection, 

Who or what ] am as a participant in this work ts of sinall 
importance, Timention my history only for the sake of frankuess 
and fairness. I have nothing to gain by issuing the volume, 
Neither do | court praise nor shun censure. My purpose 1s to 
telimine-tianil 

Karly in the fifties | took up my residence in the Queen City, 
aud though a very young man, found the employment ready that 
a friend had obtained for me with a manufacturing firm engaged 
ina large and complicated business. My duties were varied and 
peculiar, of such a nature as to tax body and mind to the utmost, 
aud for several vears I served in the most exacting of business 
details. Besides the labor whieh my vocation entailed, with its 
manifold and imultiform perplenities, 1] voluntarily imposed upon 
myself other tasks, which I pursued in the privacy of my own 
bachelor apartments. An inherited love for books on abstruse 
and occult subjects, probably in part the result of my blood 
connection with Dr. Evan Llewellyn, caused me to collect a 
unique library, largely on mystical subjects, in which J] took the 
keenest delight. My business and my professional duties by day, 
and my studies at night, made my hfe a busy one. 

In the midst of my work and reading I encountered the char- 
acter whose strange story forms the essential part of the following 
narrative. J may anticipate by saving that the manuscript to 
follow only incidentally concerns myself, and that if possible I 
would relinquish all connection therewith. It recites the physical, 
mental, and moral adventures of one whose life history was 
abruptly thrust upon my attention, and as abruptly interrupted. 
The vicissitudes of his body and soul, ciretmstances seemed to 
compel me to learn and to make public. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MAR 1 ESS ALONE: SHAN Withee And. 


ORE than thirty vears ago occurred the 
first of the series of remarkable events 
l armieahout touclite.. Diitexaich <i | 
ean natrecall: bit. at avast November, 

and, to those familiar with November weather 

in the Ohio Valley, it is hardly necessary to 
state that the month is one of possibilities. 









Taiatas tomay, teas iable to brine evcry a> 
ety of weather, from the delteious, dreamy 
| Indian summer days that linger late in the 
- fall, to a combination of rain, hail, snow, sleet,—m 

short, atmospheric conditions sufficiently aggravat- 

ing to develop a suicidal mania m any one the least 

susceptible to such influences. Wnle thre veneral 
character of the month is much the same the conmntry over,— 
showing dull grev tones of sky, abundant rains that penetrate 
man as they do the earth; cold, shifting winds, that search the 
very marrow,—it is always safe to count more or Tess upon the 
probability of the unexpected throughout the month. 

The particular day which ushered in the event about to be 
chronicled, was one of these possible heterogencons days present- 
ing acombination of snusinine, shower, and snow, with winds that 
rang all the changes from baliny to blustery, a morning air of 
caloric and an evening of numbing cold. “Phe carly morning 
started fair and sunuv; later came Hight showers suddenly switched 
by shifting winds into blinding slect, until the unddte of the 
afternoon found the four winds and all the clements commingled 
in one wild orgy with clashing and roaring as of a great organ 
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with all the stops out, aud all the storm-fiends daneimg over the 
key-boards! Nightfall brought some semblance of order to the 
sounding chaos, but still kept up the wild musie of a typical 
November day, with every accompaniment of bleakness, gloom, 
and desolation. 

Thousands of chimneys, exhaling murky clouds of bituimmous 
soot all day, had covered the city with the proverbial pall which 
the winds in their sport had shifted hither and yon, but as, thor- 
oughly tired out, they subsided into silence, the smoky mesh sud- 
denly settled over the houses and into the streets, taking possession 
of the citv and contributing to the melancholy wretchedness of 
such of the inhabitants as had to be out of doors. Through this 
smoke the red sun when visible had dragged lis downward course 
in manifest discouragement, and the hastening twilight soon gave 
place to the blackness of darkness. Night reigued supreme. 

Thirty years ago electric lighting was not in vogue, and the 
systein of street lamps was far less complete than at present, 
although the gas burned in them imay not have been any worse. 
The lamps were much fewer and farther between, and the light 
which they emitted had a feeble, sickly aspect, and did not reach 
any distance into the moist and murky atmosphere. And so the 
night was disinal enough, and the few people upon the street 
were visible only as they passed directly beneath the lamps, or im 
front of lighted windows; seeming at other tines like moving 
shadows against a black ground. 

As I am like to be conspicuous in these pages, 1t may be 
proper to say that Tain very susceptible to atinospheric influences. 
I figure among my friends asa man of quiet disposition, but [am 
at times morose, although I endeavor to conceal this fact from 
others. Mv nervous system is a sensitive weather-glass. Some- 
times I fancy that Iimust have been born under the planet Saturn, 
for I find myself unpleasantly influenced by moods ascribed to 
that depressing planet, more especially in its disagreeable phases, 
for I regret to state that I do not find corresponding elation, as I 
should, in its brighter aspects. I have an especial dislike for 
wintry weather, a dislike which [ find growing with my years, 
until it has developed almost into positive antipathy and dread. 
On the day I have described, my moods had varied with the 
weather. The fitfunluess of the winds had found its way into my 
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feelings, and the somber tone of the elonds into my meditations. 
| was restless as the clements, and a deep sense of dissatisfaction 
with myself and everything else, possessed me. T conld not con- 
tent myself in any place or position. Reading was distasteful, 
writing equally so; but it occurred to me that a brisk walk, for a 
few blocks, might afford relief. Muffling myself up in my overcoat 
and fur cap, I took the street, only to find the air gusty and raw, 
and T gave up mi still greater disenst, and returning home, after 
drawing the curtains and locking the doors, planted myself in 
front of a glowing grate fire, firmly resolved to rid myself of 
utyself by resorting to the oblivion of thought, reveric, or dream. 
To sleep was nupossible, and [ sat moodily in an casy chair, 
noting the quarter and half-hour strokes as they were chimed out 
sweetly from the spire of St. Peter’s Cathedral, a few blocks away. 

Nine o'clock passed with its silver-voiced song of * Homie, 
Sweet Home"; ten, and then eleven strokes of the ponderous 
bell which noted the hours, roused ie to a strenuous effort to 
shake off the feelings of despondency, unrest, and turbulence, 
that all conmbined to produce a state of mental and physical misery 
now istufferable. Rising suddenly from my ehair, without a 
conscious effort I walked mechanically to a book-case, seized a 
volume at random, reseated myself before the fire, and opened 
the book. It proved to be an odd, negleeted volume, * Riley's 
Dictionary of Latin Quotations.” At the moment there flashed 
upon me a conscious duality of existence. Tad the old book 
some mesmeric power? | seemed to myself two persons, and I 
quickly said alond, as if addressing inv double: “Tf TP can not 
qmet you, turbulent Spirit, I ean at least adapt mvself to vour 
condition. T will read this book haphazard from bottom: to top, 
or backward, if necessary, and if this does not change the subject 
often enough, I will try Noah Webster.” Opening the book 
uiechamically at page 297, I glanced at the bottom line and read, 
‘Nunquam minis solus quam cunt sols" (Never less alone than 
when alone). These words arrested my thoughts at onee, as, by 
astngular chanee, they seemed to fit my mood: was itor was it 
not some conseious invisible mtelle@ecnee that cansed me to seleet 
that page, and brought the apothegim to my notice ? 

Again, ike a flash, came the consciousness of duality, and 1 
began to argue with ivy other self ¢ This ts arrant: nonsense,” 
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l criedtoird.; “ even, thoiel Cieero didisav it, aud, it is:01 agmar 
with many other delustve maxims that have for so many years 
embittered the existence of our modern youth by misleading 
thouelht. D6 vou know, Mi. Cicero, that this statement 19 110t 
sound? That it is unworthy the position you occupy in history 
as a thinkerand philosopher? That it isa contradiction in itself, 
for if a ian ts alone he is alone, and that settles it 2” 

I mused in this vein a few moments, and then resuined aloud: 
“Tt won't do, it won't do; 1f one 1s alone—the word 1s absolute,— 
he is siu¢le, isolated, in short, alone; and there ean by no manner 
of possibility be any one else present. “Take inyself, for instance: 
I ain the sole occupant of this apartment; I am alone, and vet 
vou say in so many words that I was never less alone than at 
this instant.”’ It was not without some museiving that I uttered 
these words, for the strange consciousness of inv own duality 
constantly grew stronger, and I could not shake off the reflection 
that even now there were two of inyself in the room, and that I 
was not so mueh alone as I endeavored to convinee myself. 

This feeling oppressed me like an incubus; I must throw it 
off, and, rising, I tossed the book upon the table, exelanning: 
“What follv! I am alone,—positively there 1s no other living 
thing visible or invisible in the room.” I hesitated as I spoke, for 
the strange, undefined sensation that I was not alone had become 
alinost a conviction; but the sound of my voice encouraged me, 
and I deterinined to discuss the subject, and I remarked in a full, 
strong voice: “I am surely alone; I know I am! Why, I wall 
wager everything I possess, even to my soul, that I aim alone.” 
I stood facing the smoldering embers of the fire which I had 
neglected to replenish, uttering these words to settle the contro- 
versy for good and all with one person of my dual self, but the 
other ego seemed to dissent violently, when a soft, clear voice 
clarmied tity ear - 

“Vou have lost. your wagers you are notalouc.” 

I turned istantly towards the direetion of the sound, and, to 
Wy amazement, saw a white-haired man seated on the opposite 
side of the room, gazing at ine with the ntimost composure. IT aim 
not “a-coward, aor a. believer in coliosts or allaisions,-andy et that 
sight froze ine where I stood. It had no supernatural appearance 
—on the contrary, was a plain, ordinary, flesh-and-blood man; 
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but the weather, the experiences of the dav, the weird, inclement 
might, had all conspired to strain my nerves to the lighest point 
of tension, aud I trembled from head to foot. Noting this, the 
stranger said pleasantly: “Quiet yourself, inv dear sir: vou have 
uothing to fear; be seated.” I obeved, mechanically, and regain- 
ing mm a few moments some semblance of composure, took a 
mental inventory of my visitor, Who is he? what is le? how 
did he euter without my notice, and why? what is his business? 
were all questions that flashed ito my mind in quick sneeession, 
and quickly flashed out unanswered. 

The stranger sat eying me composedly, even pleasantly, as if 
waiting for me to reach some conclusion regarding liimself. At 
last I surmised: “ He is a maniac who las found his way here by 
methods peeuhar to the insane, and my personal safety demands 
that I use lin discreetly.” 

“Very good,” he remarked, as though reading my thouelits: 
as wellthink thatas anything else.’ 

“Butawhy are:vouceére? What is-vour business” | asked. 

 Volethayve niddesandis lost a..wweiser. sliersaid.. \ tla: 
comunitted an act of folly in making positive statements revarding 
a imatter about which vou know nothing—a very common failing, 
by the way, on the part of mankind, and coneerning whieh TP wish 
first to set vou straight.” 

The ironical coolness with wlielt he said this provoked ime, 
and I hastily rejoined: “ You are tmpertiient; Tamust ask vou to 
leave 11¥ house at once.” 

“Merwe” heanswered = “bit if sen aisita pontine, bhall, 
on behalf of Cicero, clainn the stake of vour voluntary wager, 
Which means that TI mmst first, by natural though violent means, 
release vour soul from vour body." So saving le arose, drew 
from. an imuer pocket a long, keen kinfe, the blade of which 
quiveringly clistened as he laid it upon the table. Moving his 
chair so as to be within easy reach of the gleaming weapon, le 
sat down, and again regarded me with the same quiet composite 
I had noted, and whieh was fast dispelling iy fist tipression 
concerning his samity. 

I was not prepared for his strange action; i truth, Twas net 
prepared for anything; mv mind was confirsed concermng the 


Whole aight’s doines, and To owas unable to reasem clearly or 
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consecutively, or even to satisfy myself what I did think, if 
indeed I thoneht at all. 

The sensation of fear, however, was fast leaving me; there 
was something reassuring im imy unbidden guest's perfect ease of 
manner, and the mild, though searching gaze of his eves, which 
were wonderful in their expression. [ began to observe Ins 
personal characteristics, which impressed me favorably, and yet 
were extraordinary. He was nearly six feet tall, and perfectly 
straight; well proportioned, with no tendency either to leanness 
or obesity. But his head was an object from which I could not 
take my eves,—such a head surely [ had never before seen on 
wortal shoulders. The chin, as seen through Is silver beard, was 
rounded and well developed, the mouth straight, with pleasant 
lines about it, the jaws square and, like the mouth, indicating 
decision, the eyes deep set and arched with heavy eyebrows, and 
the whole surmounted by a forehead so vast, so high, that it was 
almost a deformity, and yet it did not impress me unpleasantly ; it 
was the forehead of a scholar, a profound thinker, a deep student. 
Ihe nose was inclined to aquiline, and quite large. The contour of 
the head and face impressed me as indicating a man of learning, 
one who had given a lifetime to experimental as well as speculative 
thought. His voice was mellow, clear, and distinct, always pleas- 
antly modulated and soft, never loud nor uipleasant i the least 
degree. One remarkable feature I must not fail to mention—lus 
hair; this, while thin and scant upon the top of Ins head, was 
long, and reached to ls shoulders; his beard was of unusual 
leneth, descending alinost to lis waist; his hair, evebrows, and 
beard were all of singular whiteness and purity, aliost transpar- 
ent, a silvery whiteness that seemed an aureolar sheen in the 
vlare of the gasheht. What struck me as particularly remarkable 
‘was that lis skin looked as soft and smooth as that of a child; 
there was not a blemish in it. His age was a puzzle none could 
euess; stripped of his hair, or the color of it changed, he nnghit 
be twenty-five,—given a few wrinkles, he might be ninety. Taken 
altogether, I had never seen his like, nor anvthing approaching lus 
like, and for an instant there was a faint suggestion to my uuud 
that he was not of this earth, but belonged to some other planet. 

I now fancy he must have read my impressions of lim as these 
ideas shaped themselves in my brain, and that he was quietly 
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waiting for me to regain a degree of selfpossesston that would 
allow Iiin to disclose the purpose of lis visit. 

He was first to break the silence: “] see that you are. tol 
disposed to pay vour wager any tnore than Tam to collect it, so we 
will not discuss that. T admit that my introdnetion to-night was 
abrupt, but you can not deny that you challenged me to appear.” 
I was not clear upon the point, and said so.‘ Your memory is 
at fault,” he continued, “af you ean dot reeall your experiences 
of the day just past. Did vou not attempt to interest yourself in 
modern book lore, to fix your mind i turn upon history, cheims- 
istry, botany, poetry, and gencral literature? And all these failing, 
did you not deliberately challenge Cicero to a practical demonstra- 
tion of an old apothegin of tis that lias survived for centuries, 
aid, of your -ownelree aidid: neo levouainike Aavie@er Thitheas aii 
namurer Of Cicero sel. anmineetoeaccepts — Losallahis eoulairt 
silently asseut. ‘‘ Very good, then; we will not pursue this subjcet 
further, as it is not relevant to my purpose, which is to acquaint 
you with a narrative of unusual interest, upom certam: conditions, 
with which if vou comply, you will not only serve yourself, but 
Nresas. well.” 

Please name the conditions,” 1] said. 

“They are simple cnough,” he answered. “The narrative | 
speak of is in amanuseript. Twill produce itm the near future, 
and iny design is to read it aloud to you, or to allow you to read 
it to me, as you may select. Further, my wish is that during the 
reading you shall inuterpose any objection or qttestion that you 
deem proper. This reading will oceupy many evenings, and 1 
shall of necessity be with vou often. When the reading is con- 
cluded, we will seal the package seeurely, and TP shall leave you 
forever. You will then deposit: the aiamiscript mm some sate 
place, and Jet it remain for thirty vears. When this period tas 
elapsed, | wish you to publish this history to the world.” 

“ Vour conditions seem easy,” T said, after a few seconds’ pattse. 

“They are certainly very simple; do you accept?” 

1 hesitated, for the prospect of giving aivsclh up to a stte- 
cession of interviews with this) extraordinary and miysterions 
personage seemed to require consideration, He evidently divined 
my thoughts, for, rising from dis chair, le said ADEIPUR Ss set 
me have vour answer now.” 
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L.debated, the ntatrer vio: further but amswered: 1: accen 


conditionally.” 


‘“Name your conditions,” the guest replied. 
“Twill either publish the work, or induce sume other man to 


y 


do so.’ 





“ret Mie ITAVE VOUR ANSAVER NOW’ 


‘(ood liesaid; Tl swillsee-s-o1 nea, witha polite bow; 
and turning to the door which I had previously locked, he opened 
it softly, and with a quiet “Good night” disappeared in_ thie 
hall-way. 

I looked after him with bewildered senses; but a sudden 
impulse caused ine to glance toward the table, when I saw that he 
had forgotten his knife. With the view of returning this, I reached 
to pick it up, but my finger tips no sooner touched the handle 
than a sudden chill shivered along my nerves. Not as an electric 
shock, but rather as a sensation of extreme cold was the current 
that ran through me ian instant. Rushing into the hall-way to 
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the landing of the stairs, I called after the Miystertous being, 
“You have forgotten your kiife,” but bevend the faint cehio of niv 
voice, I heard no sound. ‘Tlie plrauntom was gone. \ Hornet 
later [T was at the foot of the stairs, and had thrown open the 
door. A street lamp shed an uneertain livlt in front of the 
house. I stepped out and listened intently for a moment, but not 
a sound was audible, if indeed I exeept the beating of my own 
heart, which throbbed so wildly that I faneied I heard it. No 
footfall echoed froin the deserted streets; all was silent as a 
churchyard, and I closed and locked the door softly, tiptocd mv 
way back to my room, aud sank collapsed into au casy chair. I 
was more than exhausted; I quivered from head to foot, not with 
cold, but with a strauge nervous chill that found intensest ex pres- 
sion many spinal column, and seemed to flash up and down uv 
back vibrating like a feverous pulse. This aetive pain was 
succeeded by a feeling of frozen numbness, and T sat | know not 
how long, trying to tranquilize myself and think temperately of 
the night’s occurrence. By devreés I recovered any nora 
sensations, and directing iy will ai the eliatmel of sober 
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reasonuie.cl said to masells * Where cai be: sty nisi ke hot 
his wisit,. far: dis: -hinte 1s “here. as 4 Matness othe Jack, Se 
Hitel: is siire,arid. I avill secre that: testis at all events.” 
With tlis reflection I turned to the table, but to my astontsliment 
I discovered that the knife had disappeared. It needed but this 
uniracle to start the perspiration i great cold beads from every 
pore. =Nhy “bra was in.awhirl, aud reeiniv 
éredeany: face witheiny hands. Ido donut sat nr tis postare 
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l do notuementber.. Lou khuaw that besa tosdonhbtm own 
Saiity, and svondered if this Were qiet tire aici people iecame 
deranged. Had not my pecuhar habits of isolation, trreeular and 
inteise. study. ematic living. all: conspital to nies Teneen? 
Sirely here was-cremorouid: to beheve se, anil yer) wast: 
still to think consistently and hold steadily to a single line ot 
thought. Insane people can not do that, TP reflected, and gradu- 
ally the tremor and excitement wore away. Wren Thad become 
calmer and more collected, and inv sober judginent: said, Gro te 
bed; sleep just as long as vou can; hold your evelids down, and 
when vou awake refreshed, as von will, think out the whole 
subject at your Jeisure,” To arose, threw open the shutters, and 
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found that day was breaking. Hastily undressing I went to 
bed, and closed my cyes, vaguely couscions of some soothing 
guardianship. Perhaps because T was physically exhausted, I 
soon lost mnyself in the oblivion of sleep. 





“+? BSPIED UPON ‘TINY TABLE A LONG WIHT) HOR 


[ did not dream,—at least I could not afterwards remember iny 
dreain if I had one, but I recollect thinking that somebody 
struck ten distinet blows on my door, which seemed to ie 
to be of metal and very sonorous. ‘hese ten blows m iy 
scini-conscious state I counted. I lay very quiet for a time 
collecting my thoughts and noting various objects about the 
room, wntil my eye caueht the dial of a French elock upon the 
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mantel. It was a few minntes past ten, and the blows 1 had 
heard were the strokes of the hamuner upon the gong in the 
clock. The sun was shining into the room, which was quite cold, 
for the fire had gone out. 1 arose, dressed iiysclf quickly, and 
after thoroughly laving wy face and hands in ice-cold water, felt 
cousiderably refreshed. 

Before going out to breakfast, while looking around the room 
fora few things which [ wanted to take with ine, PE espied upon 
the table a long white hair. “lus was nidecd a surprise, for | had 
about concluded that my adventure of the previous melt was 
a species of waking mightinare, the result of overworked brain 
aud awéakened body. but here was taunerble evidence to tte 
contrary, <a assurance that iy anvsternous Visiter was ut a 
fey or a dream, aids panine-vords; ) ovillesce yoni. 
recurred: to ineswitly sineularsciicet.. “beard sce ine sean: 
wervewell ol avdiligpreservestins evidenccauk Nis wisi tor itire 
use.” I wound the delicate filaméut into a little coil, folded it 
carefully ina bit of paper, aud cousioned 1 to -conier anny: 
pocket-book, though not without some misetving that it too 
unglt disappear as did the kite. 

The strauge-expeneice Gl that melt hadeasennd ciivet: on 
we. I became niore-reenlar a <all-niy liabtiss took Abiidatit 
Sleep and) exercise, was anore anethodical in iv inodes ot stad 
and reasoning, and mi ashort tune found mvself vastly ainproved 
in-evervawav,entalhy and plivsiediiy, 

The davs went fit@@tine into weeks, the weeks into months, 
and: welinle: tlhe dormmraned “heure aif the aclite-lireds su eer 
were seldoin absent from inv intud, be camte no mtore. 


Cle Er, 
A FRIENDLY CONFERENCE. 


{It is rare, in our present civilization, to find -a man who lives 
alone. ‘This remark does not apply to hermits or persons of 
abuormal or perverted mental tendencies, but to the majority of 
mankind living and moving actively among their fellows, and 
envaged in the ordinary occupations of humanity. Every man 
must have at least one confidant, either of lis own household, or 
within the eircle of his intimate friends. There may possibly 
be rare exceptions among persons of genius int statecraft, war, 
or conierce, but itas doubtfiul eve aisuch imstances i airy 
keep all their thoughts to themselves, hermetically sealed from 
their fellows, As a prevailing rule, either a loving wife or very 
near friend shares the inner thought of the most secretive 
individual, even when seerecy seems an indispensable clement 
to suecess. ‘The tendency to a free interchange of ideas and 
experiences is almost universal, instinet prompting the natural 
man to unburden his most saered thought, when the proper 
confidant and the proper time come for the diselosure. 

For-inonths 1 kept to. myself athe events. warrated ‘iystlhe 
preceding chapter. And tluis for several reasons: first, the dread 
of ndicule that would follow the relation of the fantastic eceur- 
rences, and the possible suspicion of my sanity, that nnght result 
roi the recital; “second, very crave doubts as to the realty of 
my experiences. But by degrees self-confidenee was restored, 
as I reasoned the matter over and reassured myself by oeea- 
sioial contemplation. of thessilvery: hair 1 liad’ coiled: imi-ainy 
pocket-book, and which at first I had expected would vamsh as 
did’ thiesstranwer’s knife. “Chere caine upon amen techie that! 
should see my weird visitor awain, and at an early day. I resrSted 
this impression, for it was a feeling of the idea, rather than a 
thought, but the vague expectation grew upon me in spite of 


inyself, untilat length it beeame a conviction which no argument 
lo 
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er logic could shake. Curiously cnoueh, as the original meident 
receded into the past, this new idea thrust itself tuto the fore- 
ground, and T began in iy own und to court another interview. 
AL tines, sitting alone after melt, | felt tat [was watched by 
jwiseen eves; these eves liainited me im inxs -solitide, and Twas 
morally sure of the presence of another than myself in the room, 
The sensation was at first unpleasant, and [ tried to throw it off, 
with partial success. But only for a little while could T banish 
the intrusive idea, and as the thought took form, and the invisible 
presence became more actual to consciousness, Phoeped that the 
stranger would make good his parting promnse, “Po wtll see vou 
Aoaiit. 

Orr one shine. | wias.resolved: 1 Ayoulds itdeGast. be better 
informed on the subject of hallucinations and apparitions, and 
not be taken wnaweres as | lad heen... “Cothissend I odecid ted 
to confer with ay friend, Professor Chickering, a quiet, thought- 
fil man, of varied accomplishments, and thoroughly read upon 
Asereatonuitber of topics, especialls” an the. hieratire wt Tie 
marvelous. 

So--to- the: Protessor 1 swent, atte: (lic appamiincnityenind 
confided to lim: full particulars of inv adventure. He Ttstened 
patiently throughout, and when FP had fintshed, assured me in a 
matter-of-fact way that such hallucinations were by no means 
rare. His remark was provoking, for I} did not expect from the 
patient interest he had shown while T was telling my story, that 
the whole inatter would be dismissed thus siimiarily.  T said 
with some wariith: 

But this was nota halluctnation. IT tried at first to persuade 
mvself that it was illusory, but the more T have thought the 
experience over, the more real it becomes to me.” 

“Perhaps vou were dreaming,” suggested the Professor. 

“No” T answered; “IT have tried that hypothesis, and mt wol 
not do. Many things make that view untenable.” 

“Do not be too snre of that.’ he said: “von were, by vour 
own account, ima highly nervous condition, and plivsteally tired. 
It is possible, perhaps probable, that in this state, as vom sat 1 
your chair, vou dozed off for a short interval, durinw which the 
iusion flashed throngh vour mind.” 
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“How do you explam the faet that imetdents oecupying a 
laree portion of the melt, occurred tm an tuterval which you 
deseribe si fash?” 

“Easily enough; i dreams time may not exist: periods 
auibracinge weeks or months may be reduced to an instant. 
Long journeys, hours of conversation, or a multitude of transac- 
tions, may be compressed ito a term measured by the opening 
or closine of a door, or the striking of a clock. In dreaius, 
ordinary standards of reason find no place, while ideas or events 
chase through the mind more rapidly than thought.” 

“Conuecdine all -dhis, whyadid: 1, considerine the ais! 
character-of the ircidents, accept tliemn as real,as substantial, 
as natural as the most conmionplace events ?” 

 lihere1s 10 fine extraordinary ai tliat, sae replied: "in 
dreams all sorts of absurdities, lmpossibilities, discordancies, 
and violation of natural law appear realities, without exciting 
the least surprise or suspicion. TImagination ruus not and 1s 
supreme, and reason for the time is dormant. We see ghosts, 
spirits, the formms of persons dead or hving,—we suffer pain, 
pleasure, hunger,—and all sensations and emotions, without a 
moient’s question of their reality.” 

“Do “amy “of the subjects: of our -dreus or visios leave 
tangible evidences of their presence?” 

“Assuredly not,” he answered, with an tueredulous, half- 
Hipatient-cestures Y the rdeass absurd. - 

“Then I was not dreaming,” IT mused. 

Without looking at me, the Professor went on: ‘‘’TPhese false 
presentiments may have their origin in other ways, as from mental 
disorders caused by indigestion. Nicoiai, a noted bookseller of 
serlin, was thus afflicted. His experiences are interesting and 
possibly suggestive. Tet me read some of them to von.” 

The Professor hereupon glanced over his bookshelf, selected 
a. volitine; and proceeded to real: * 


“LT generally saw Iman forms of both sexes; but they usually seemed not 
to take the smallest notice of cach other, moving as in a market place, where 
all are eager to press through the crowd; at tines, however, they seemed to be 
transacting business with each other. [ also saw several times, people on 
horseback, dogs, and birds. 





“This work T have found to be Vol. IV. of Chambers! MisecNany, published by Gould aud 
Lincoln, Boston.—J. U. 1. 
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“AM these phumtasius appeared tome dn their natural size, carl as distinet 
as if alive, exhibiting different shades of carnation in the uncovered parts, is 
well as different colors and fashions ta their dresses, though the colors scented 
somewhat paler than ti real nature. None of the figures appeared particularly 
terrible, comttieal, or disgusting, most of them being of inditlerent stipe. sare 
some prescnung it pleasant aspeet. The longer these phantasits continued te 
Visit ime, the more frequently did they returu, while at the same time they 
increased iit mumber about four weeks after they had first appeared, ealse 
began to hear them talk: these phantoms couversed amoug themselves, but 
more frequently addressed (heir discourse tome: their speeches were uncom: 
monty short, and never of am unpleasant turn. At different times there 
appeared tome both dear and sensible friends of both sexes, whose addresses 
tended to appease my grief, which ad not yet wholly subsided: their consola- 
tory speeches were in general addressed to me when Twas alone.  Sometittes, 
however, T was accosted by Ulese consoling friends while To wis engaced in 
company, and uot unfrequently while real persons were speaking to ante, 
These consolatory addresses consisted sometimes of abrupt plrases, aud at 
other times they were regularly executed.” 


Pere: teriaipedss — Lubie: Pigiesor. tid Al SN teil 
knew these forims to be illusions.” 
Without answering ury remark, he continued to read: 


“There is in imagination a poteney far exceeding the fabled power of 
Aladdin's lamp. Tfow often does one sit i witttry evening ntusings, and trace 
in the glowing embers the features of an abseut friend? dinagination, with its 
inagie wand, will there build a city with its countless spires, or marshal 
contending armies, or drive the tempest-shattered ship upon the ocean. The 
following story, related by Scott, affords a good Wlustration of this principle : 

“*Not long after the death of an Wlustrious poet, who had tilled, while 
living. a great station in the eves of the public, a Hterary fricud, to whomt the 
deceased had been well known, was engared during the darkening twilivht ot 
an autumn evening, in perusing one of the pubheations winch professed to 
detail the habits and opinions of the distinguished individual who was now ne 
more, As the reader had enjoved the intiniaey of the deceased toa consider 
able degree, he was deeply interested in the pubheation, whieh contamed some 
particulars relating to himself and other friends. A visttor was sittimg ti thre 
apartment, who was also cueaged in reading. Thetr sitting-reont opened inte 
anentrance hall, rather fantastically fitted up with articles of armor, skins of 
wild animals, and the like. It was when living down his book, amd: passtiy 
into this hall, through which the moon was begining to shine. that thre 
individual of whom T speak saw right before Tim. maa standing: posture, the 
exact representation of his departed: friend) whose recollection Tad been se 
strongly brought to his imagination. Pe stopped for a sinude moment, so ats 
to notice the wonderful accuracy with whieh fanes had impressed upon the 
bodily eve the peenliarities of dress and positien af the dlustrious poet 
Sensible, however, of the delusiou. he felt no sentiinent sae that on vw nieder at 


the extraordinary acenracy of the resemblance, amb stepped omward to the 


figure, which resolved itself as he approached te tlhe Various mbpcerthals af 
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which Tt wits composed.  Tlese were merely a sereen oecupred by great couts, 
sliuwwls, plaids, and) such other articles as are usimdly found iu a country 
entrance hall Phe speetaor returned to the spot trom which he lad seen the 
iHusion, aud cudeavored with all his power to reeall the nmage which had been 
so singularly vivid. But this he was uuable to do. And the person who hid 
witnessed the apparition, or, more properly, whose cxeited state had becu the 
cans Of raising it, had ouly to return to the apiartinent, and tell lis young 
friend under what a striking hallucination he liad for a moment Libored. ” 


Here I was constrained to eall the Professor toa halt. ‘t Your 
stories are very iteresting,” | said, “but I fail to perecive any 
analogy in either the conditions or the incidents, to my experience. 
I was fully awake and conscions at the time, and the man IT saw 
appeared and inoved about in the full glare of the gaslight,"— 

SPerliips 10 he answered; laimssinply ernie yor some 
eeneral illustrations of the subject. But here 1s a case more to 
the pomt.” 

Again he read: 

"A lady was ouee passing through a wood, in the darkening twihght of a 
stormy evening, to visit a friend who was watching over a dying child. The 
clouds were thick—the rain beginning to fall; darkness was increasiug; the 
wind was moaning mourufully through the trees. The lady’s heart almost 
failed her as she saw that she had aanile to walk through the woods i the 
gathering gloom. But the reflection of the situation of her friend forbade her 
turning back. Excited and trembling, she called to her aid a nervous resoln- 
tion, and pressed onward. She had not proceeded far when she beheld i the 
path before her the movement of some very indistinct object. It appeared to 
keep a little distance ahead of her, and as she made efforts to get nearer to see 
what it was, it seemed proportionally to reeede. “Phe lady began to feel rather 
uupleasantly. There was some pate white object certainly discernible before 
her, and it appeared mysteriously to float along, at a regular distance, without 
any effort at motion. Notwithstanding the lady’s good sense and unusual 
resolution, a cold chill began to come over her. She made every effort to resist 
her fears, and soon snueceeded in drawing nearer the mysterious objeet, when 
she was appalled at beholding the features of her friend’s elild, cold in death, 
wrapt in its shroud. She gazed earnestly, and there it remained distinct and 
clear before her eves. She considered it a premonition that her friend's eluld 
was dead, and that she must hasten to her aid. But there was the apparition 
directly in her path. She must pass it. Taking up a Itttle stiek, she foreed 
herself wong to the objeet, and behold, some little aninial seampered away. It 
was this that her excited imagination had transformed iitto the corpse of an 
infant in its winding sheet.” 


I was a little irritated, and once more interrupted the reader 
warmly: ‘This is exasperating. Now what resemblance ts there 
between the vagaries of a hysterical, weak-minded woman, and 
ily case ?” 
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He sunledy and again read ; 

The numerous stortes told of ghosts, or the spirits of persous whe are 
dead, will tnoimost instances be found to lave originated im diseased imagine: 
lion, ayyravated by some abnorinmal defeet of mund. We may mention ia 
remarkable case in point, and one which ts uot mentioned im English works 
on this subjeet; itis told by a compiler of Les Canses Célébres. Two young 
noblemen, the Marqutses De Rambouillet and De Preey, belonyving te bead 
the first families of Frauee, made an avreement, ino the wrrmth of their 
friendship, that the one who ched first should return to the other with tidings 
of the world to come. Soon afterwards De Raibouillet went te the wars in| 
Mlauders, while De Preey remained at Paris, stricken by a fever. Lving alone 
in bed, and severely il, De Preey one day heard a rustling of his bed curtains, 
and tuning round, saw lis friend De Rambouillet, in full military attire, The 
stek mun sprung over the bed to weleome his friend, but the other reeeded, and 
sid that he had come to fulfill his promise, having been killed on that very 
day. Ile further satd that it behooved De Preev to think more of the after- 
world, as all that was said of itowas true, andl as he himself would die a his 
first battle, De “Precy was thew left-by the phantom and it was aufterwanl 
found that De Rantbouillet had fallen on that diay." 


PA. T said, aid so tre pliantoi predicted: ait event tit 
followed as indicated.” 

SSpuUAtial Whisigns, emenplained: “the Inetessor,  aneeat 
Wdisital; -and: aves anthcnticatied “cases are Tot wet 111 
which they have bé@n indweed in persons of intelligeitée by 
funetiowal or-erecamic disorders. Ti the last-cease erted, the 
prediction was followed by a fulfillment, but this was chance 
or mere coicidence. It would be stranee madceed if im the 
wiultitude of dreams that come to ltumanity, some few should 
not be followed by events so similar as to warrant the belief 
that they were prefigured. But here is an illustration that 
fits vour case: let me read it: 

“Tn some instances it may be diMientt te decide whether spectral ippear 
imees and spectral noises proceed from physical derangement or from oan 
overwrought state of mind. Want of exercise and amusement mc alse bea 
prevailing canse. A friend mentions to us the following case: Am acquaintance 
of lis, amerchant, in London, who had for vears paid very close attention: to 
business, was one day, while alone in his counting house, very much surprised 
to hear, as he imagined, persons outside the dear tdking freely about) hin 
Thinking it was some acquaintinces whe were plaving off a trick. he opened 
the door to request them to come in, when to his cmazement, he foun that 
nobody was there. Tle again sat down tea dis desk, smd oi a few muamutes the 
sane dialogue recommenced. The hetguage was verve alarming Otte vere 
seemed to sav: 'We have the scoundrel in his own counting house: Tet us yo 
in and setze him.’ *Certainkiy. replied the other votee, (itis right to take him 
he has been guilty of a yreat crime. and ought to be brought te condign 
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punishment.” Alarmed at these threats, the bewildered merchant rushed to the 
door; and there agai no person wie to be seen. He now locked his door and 
went home; but the voices, as he Uhought, followed bint through the crowd, 
und he arrived at His house in a most unenviable state of mand. fuchmed to 
ascribe the voices to deranyvement in mand, be sent for a medical attendant, and 
toldt His case, and a certain kind of treatiment was preseribed. This, however, 
failed; the voices menacing: him with punishment for purely pnagyinary erimies 
continued, and he was reduced to the brink of despair, AC length a friend 
prescribed entire relaxation from business, and a daily game of cricket, which, 
to his great relief, proved an effectual remedy. The exercise banished the 
phantom voices, and they were no more heard.” 

“So vou think that [am in need of out-door exercise ?” 

~ Bxactly~” 

“ And that my experience was illusory, the result of vertigo, 
or some temporary calenture of the brain?” 

“Tobe planr with: youjsvcs.”’ 

“But I asked vou a while ago 1f specters or phantoms ever 
leave tangible evidence of their presence.”” The Professor’s eves 
dilated in interrogation. I continued: ‘Well, this one did. 
After I had followed hin out, I found on the table a long, white 
hair, which I still have,” and producing the little coil from my 
pocket-book, I handed it to him. He examimed it curiously, 
eved me furtively, and handed it back with the cautious remark: 

“T think you had better commence your exercise at once.” 


Chi ee ii: 
Mesh CONDAIN TER VUE ACEI Te AINSI RIO’S VISITOR, 


It is not pleasant to have one’s mental responsibility brought’ 
In question, and the result of my interview with Professor 
Chickering was, to put it mildly, unsatisfactory. Not that he 
had exactly questioned iy sanity, but it was all too evident that 
he was disposed to accept my statement of a plain matter-of-fact 
occurrence with a too Wberal mmodicuin of salt. I say “imatter-of- 
fact occurrence” in full knowledge of the truth that I mvself 
had at first regarded the whole transaction asa fantasia or flight 
of imind, the result of extreme nervous tension; but in the 
interval succeeding I had abundant opportunity to correlate mv 
thoughts, and to bring some sort of order out of the mental and 
physical chaos of that strange, eventful night. True, the 
preluiimary events leading up to it were extraordinary; the 
disinal weather, the depression of body and spirit under which 
I labored, the wild whirl of thought keepine pace with the 
eleinents—in short, a general concatenation of events that 
seemed to be ordered especially for the introduction of some 
abnorinal visitor—the night would indeed have been incomplete 
Wathout <1 Ghost! Birt avas at a-ciost? “Phere was: nothing 
ghostly about my visitor, except the manner of Its entrance and 
exit. lh otlier: respects; he seemed) ‘substantial cnoueh: He 
was, in his manners, courteous and polished as a Chesterfield; 
learned as a savant in lus conversation; human in lus thought- 
ful regard of my fears and misgivings; but that tremendous 
forehead, with its crown of silver jiair, the long, transhicent 
beard of pearly whiteness, and above all the astounding facility 
with which he read my lidden thoughts—these were not natural. 

The Professor had been patient with me—I had a right 
to exmect that. le was entertanine to tie extent of Treadimy 
such excerpts as he had with liam on the subject of hallucina- 
tions and their supposed causes, but had he not spoiled all by 
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assigning me at last to a phkice with the questionable, unbal- 
aneed characters he had cited? I thought so, and the reflection 
provoked ie; and this thought grew upon me until FT came to 
revard his stories and attendant theories as so much hterary 


LTRS 
My own reflections had been sober and deliberate, and had 
led me to seek a rational explanation of the unusual phenomena. 


| had gone to Professor Chickering for a certain measure of 
sviupathy, and what was more to the poimt, to secure Ins 
suvgestions and assistance in the further unraveling of a 
profound mystery that might contain a secret of untold use to 
luunanityv. Repulsed by the mode in which my confidence had 
been received, I decided to do what I should have done from 
the ontset—to keep my own counsel, and to follow alone the 
investigation to the end, no matter what the result might be. 
| could not forget or ignore the silver hair I had so religiously 
preserved. That was genuine; ‘it was as tangible,as real, as 
convincing a witness as would have been the entire head of my 
singular visitant, whatever might be his nature. 

I began to feel at ease the moment my course was decided, 
and the feeling was at once renewed within me that the gray 
head would come again, and by degrees that expectation ripened 
into a desire, only intensified as the davs sped by. The weeks 
passed into months; summer came and went; autumn was fast 
fading, but the mysterious unknown did not appear. A curious 
fancy led ine now to regard him as my friend, for the inixed 
and indefimte feelings I felt at first towards him had alnost 
unaccountably been changed to those of sincere regard. He 
was not alwavs inimy thoughts, for I had abundant occupation 
at all times to keep both brain and hands busy, but there were 
few evemnegs 1 which [ did not, just before retiring, give myself 
up fora bref period to quiet comminunon with my own thoughts, 
and [T must confess at such times the unknown occupied the 
larger share of attention. “Phe constant contemplation of any 
theme begets a feelive of famiharity or acquaintance with the 
same, and if that subject be an individual, as in the present 
instance, such contemplation lessens the lability to surprise from 
any unexpected development. In fact, F not only anticipated a 
visit, but courted it. The old Latnr maxim that I had played 
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with, ‘Never less alone than when alone” had donticiled itself 
within my brain as a permanent lodger—a conviction, a feeling 
rather than a thought defined, and I had but little diffieulty in 
associating an easy-chair which I had come to place in a certain 
position for my expected visitor, with his presence. 

Indian sumauer had passed, and the fall was nearly gone 
when for some inexplicable reason the number seven began to 
haunt me. What had I to do with seven, or seven with me? 
When I sat down at night this persistent mumber mixed itself in 
iny thoughts, to my itense annoyance. Bother take the mvstic 
ntuneral! What was I todo with seven? I found inyself asking 
this question audibly one evening, when it suddenly occurred to 
ue that I would refer to the date of my friend’s visit. I kept no 
journal, but reference to a record of some business transactions 
that I had associated with that event showed that it took place 
on Noveinber seventh. That settled the importunate seven! | 
should look for whomever he was on the first anniversary of his 
visit, which was the seventh, now close at hand. The instant ] 
had reached this conclusion the number left me, and troubled 
ie no more, 

November third had passed, the fourth, and the fifth liad 
come, when a stubborn, protesting notion entered my mind that 
I was yielding to a superstitious idea, and that it was time to 
coutrol my vacillating will. Accordingly on this day I sent 
word to a friend that, 1f agreeable to him, I would call on him 
on the evening of the seventh for a short social chat, but as I 
expected to be engaged until later than usual, would he excuse 
ie if I did not reach: his apartnients mitil ten? The request 
was singular, but as I was now accounted somewhat odd, it 
excited 10 comment, and the auswer was returned, requesting 
me. to come. “lle seventh -ofNovember caine at last. “lavas 
nervous during the dav, which seemed to drag tediously, 
diid several tines: it wWwas reiiarked of ine that PF seented 
abstracted and: ill. at ease, but T held any peace.” (Nicht cane 
coldand clear. aldo the stars, shone “bieliter: thaw sual, || 
thougit.. It.wasea Sharp -contrast-to the aneht Of a sear aco. 
I took an early supper, for which I had no appetite, after which 
I strolled aimlessly about the streets, revolving how I should 
put in the tine till ten o'clock, when I was to call upon inv 
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friend. Lcdéeided tivo to the theater, and to the theater 1 went. 
The play was speetacular, “ Aladdin; or, Phe Wonderful Lamp.” 
The eitertanunent, tonic, was a iat fauibire, ior Lawas busyavith 
my thoughts, and it was not long until iny thonghts were busy 
with me, and £ found myself attempting to answer a series of 
questions that finally beeame curbarrassing. “ Whi did you make 
un appointment for ten o'clock mstead of eight, von wished 
to keep away from your apartutents 2? PE lradart thought of that 
before; it was stupid to a deyreé, if uot tl-manneéred, and I 
frankly adimitted as uiueh. ‘ Why did you make an appointinent 
Atcall in thessee of “thé fet that yo not only @.pecked 1 
Visitor, bul were ansions to mtet Tim?” This avas €asily 
answered: because l did not wish to yield to what struck ine as 
superstition. “But do you ¢cxpeet to extend your eall until 
morning 2?” Well, uo, T hadiart thought or arranged to do so. 
“ANell, tei avilat) 1s. to prevent. your expected oirest ‘from 
awaiting your return? Or, what assurance have you that he 
will not encounter you in the street, under circumstances that 
will provoke or, at the least, embarrass you?’ None whatever. 
“Then what have you gamed by your stupid perversity?” 
Nothing, beyond the assertion of my own individuality. “ Why 
not go home and receive your guest in becoming style?” No; I 
wonld uot-do: thay. Tchadestartediou this. course, andl wonld 
persevere init. J wonld be consistent. Aid so 1 ‘persisted, 
atv least itil: nite o'clock, when T-qmt the theater ansulien 
dejection, and went home to make some shelt preparation for 
NINE VeIiNe call; 

With ay Jateh-key I let myself into the front door of the 
apartinent house wherein I lodged, walked through the hall, up 
the staircase, and paused on the threshold of my room, wondering 
what I would find inside. Opening the door I entered, leaving 
itopen behind me so that the hght from the hallway would shine 
into the room, which was dark, and there was no transom above 
the door, The grate fire had eaked into a solid mass of charred 
bituminous coal, which shed no ilnmination beyond a faint red 
glow at the bottom, showime that it was barely alive, and no 
more. I struck a match on the underside of the mantel shelf, 
and as I lit the vas I heard the click of the door lateh. I turned 
Instantly; the door liad been gently closed by some unknown 
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foree if not by unseen hands, for there was no breath of air 
stirring. This preternatural interference was not pleasant, for I 
had hoped in the event of another visit from my friend, if friend 
he was, that he would bring no uneanny or ghostly manifestation 
to disturb ne. I looked at the clock; the index pointed to half 
past nine. TI glaneed about the room; it was orderly, everything 
1 proper position, even to the arm-chair that I had been wont to 
place for my nondescript visitor. It was time to be going, so | 
turned to the dressing case, brushed my hair, put on a clean scarf, 
and moved towards the wash-stand, which stood in a little alcove 
on the opposite side of the room. My self-comand well-nigh 
deserted ie as I did so, for there, in the arm-chair that a moment 
before was empty, sat my guest of a vear ago, facing me with 
placid features! The room began to revolve, a faint, sick feeling 
caine over me, and I reeled into the first convenient chair, and 
covered my face with my hands. This depression lasted but an 
instant, however, aud as I recovered selfpossession, I felt’ or 
fancied I felt a pair of penetrating eves fixed upon me with 
the same nuid, searching gaze I remembered so well. I ventured 
to look up; sure enough, there they were, the beaming eves, and 
there was he! Rising from his chair, he towered up to his full 
height, sunled pleasantly, and with a shght inelination of the 
head, murmured: “ Permit me to wish vou good evening; I am 
profoundly glad to meet vou again.” 

It was full a ininute before I could muster conrage to answer: 
“T wish I could say as much for myself.” 

“And why shouldn't you?” he said, gently and courteously : 
“you have realized, for the past six months, that 1 would return ; 
nore than that—von have known for some tinue the very day and 
almiost ‘the exact “honr of ay coins, have sevenatisied tor it, 
arcs in the face ofeall. this, 1 find vou prepanne tm evade the 
requirements of conmnon hospitality ;—are vou dome either me 
or vourself justice ?” 

I was nettled at the knowledge he displaved of mv move- 
ments, and of inv verv thoughts; my old stubboriuuess asserted 
1tscH and diwas Trude enonoiw to save *" Perlite tt iss vo sar 
at all évents, I am obheuted to keep an engagement, and with 
your permission will now retire.” 
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It was curious to mark the effect of this speech upon the 
intruder. He immediately became grave, reached quietly mito an 
inner pocket of his coat, drew thence the same glittering, horrible, 
mvsterious knife that had so terrified and bewildered me a year 
before, and looking me steadily in the eve, said coldly, yet with a 
certain tone of sadness: Well, [ will not grant permission. It 
is unpleasant to resort to this style of arguinent, but I do It to 
save time and controversy.” 

1 stepped back in terror, and reached for the old-fashioned 
bell-cord, with the heavy tassel at the end, that depended from 
the ceiling, and was on the point of grasping and giving it a 
vigorous pull. 

‘SNiot so fast, if yor please,” lie said; stemily, as he stepped 
forward, and gave the knife a rapid swish through the air above 
wy head, causing the cord to fall ina tangle about my hand, ent 
cleanly, high above my reach! 

1 gazed in dumb stupor at the rope abont my hand, and raised 
ny eves to the remnant above. That was motionless; there was 
not the slightest perceptible vibration, such as would naturally 
be expected. I turned to look at my guest; he had resmnmed 
his seat, and had also regained lus pleasant expression, but he 
still held the knife in his hand with Ins arm extended, at rest, 
upon the table, which stood pon Ins right. 

Wwe us lWawean- end to thistolly,” lresard; "think 2 moment, 
and you well see that yonsare in fault. Your error we wall rectify 
‘asily, and then to business. I wall first show vou the futility of 
trying to escape this interview, and then we will proceed to work, 
for time presses, and there 1s imnch to do.” Having delhvered 
this remark, he detached a single silvery hair from lis head, blew 
it from his fingers, and let it float gently upon the upturned edge 
of the kinté, wluch was still resting on thé table. The hair was 
divided as readily as had been the bell-cord. I was transfixed 
with astonishment, for he had evidently atined to exlubit the 
quality of the blade, thoneh he made no allusion to the feat, but 
sintlingly went on with lis discourse: “It is just a vear ago 
to-night since we first met. Upon that occasion vou made an 
agreement with me which you are in honor bound to keep, 
and "'—here he paused as if to note the effect of his words upon 
me, then added siguifieantlhy—" will keep. 1 have been at some 
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pains to impress upon your mind the fact that J] would be here 
to-night. You responded, and knew that I was coming, and yet 
in obedience to a silly whim, deliberately made a Mcanineless 
engagement with uo other purpose than to violate a solemn 
obligation. TI now insist that you keep your prior cneagement 
with ame, but To do not wish that you should be rude to your 
friend, so you had better write hin a polite note excusing your- 
sell andedispatch tteat once,’ 

I saw that he was right, and that there was no shadow of 
Justification for my conduct, or at least I was subdued by his 
presence, so IT wrote the note without delay, and was casting 
about for some way to send it, when he said: ‘Fold it, seal it, 
and address it; you seem to forget what is proper.” [ did as he 
directed, mechanteally, and, without thinking what I was doing, 
handed it to lim. He took it uaturally, glaneed at the super- 
scription, went to the door which he opened slightly, and handed 
the lillet as if to some messenger who seemed to be in waiting 
outside,—then closed and locked the door. Turning toward ine 
with the apparent object of secing if EF was looking, he deftly 
drew lis kinfe twice across the front of the door-knob, making a 
deep cross, and then deposited the knife iu his pocket, and 
restiued lis seat. * 

AS S000 cS lic savas coifortably seated, he again: begin the 
conversation: “ Now that we have scttled the preliminaries, | 
will ask if you remember what [ required of vou a vear aco?” | 
thought that I did. “ Please repeat it; I wish to make sure thriatt 
vou do, then ave wall start fair.” 

Di Teele VUtIT AVEIe: LO STeSeIn. Te! MIU A aTNatiaie 
seript "— 

Hlamly correct, ie auternipted.: "lavas 10 equa: wan 
With 2 imgerative wwlich. ts already a Wantisenpt pacqnaint vou 
with it, read it to you, 1f you preferred not to read it to me"— 

ey ounce. “i nisimenes “thal 1s: Camect,. Yat 
were to read thé matmtutseript to me, and during the readine I was 
to mterpose suelt comments, remarks, or objections, as seemed 
proper; to entbody as mterludes, m1 the manuscript, as my own 
interpolations, however, and not as part of the ortyimal.” 


To noted afterward that the doorknob, which was of solid metal was ent deeply as 


thowels made of putty, 
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Very good,” he rephed, “ vou have the 1dea exactly ; proceed.” 
TP agreed that when the reading had been completed, £ would 
seal the complete maunseript securely, deposit ito some safe 


place, there to remain for thirty years, when it must be published.” 
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‘““Jaist. $0, ° Wie: dnesvered; “are andeérig@md each otlitr as. we 
should. Before we proceed further, however, can vou think of 
any point on which vou need enlightenment? If so, ask sneh 
questions as vou choose, and T will answer them.” 

I thought for a moment, but no query occurred to me; after a 
panse lv@ said: “Well, if you think@f nothing now, ptrhaps 
hereafter questions will oecur to vou whielt vou ean ask; but as 
itis late, and vou are tiréd; we will wot connnenée ow, T wall 
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see you just one week from to-night, when we will begin. From 
that time on, we will follow the subject as rapidly as vou choose, 
but see to it that you make no engagements that will interfere 
with our work, for I shall be more exacting in the future.” | 
prouused, and he rose to go. A sudden impulse seized tesediyd. | 
said: “ May IT ask one question ?” 

= Certuty.” 

“What shall f call you ?” 

“Why call ine aught? It is not necessary in addressing each 
other that any name be used.” 

“ But what are you?” I persisted. 

A pained expression for an instant rested pom his faee, and 
he said, sadly, pausing between the words: “ I—Am—The—Man 
Who—Did—It.” 

“ Didehat?” 

“Ask not; the manuscript will tell you. Be content, Llewel- 
lyn, aud remember this, that I—Am—The—Man." 

So saying he bade me good night, opened the door, and 
disappeared down the broad stair-case. 

One week thereafter he appeared promptly, seated himself, 
aud producing a roll of manuscript, handed it to me, syne 
ai listening; you may begin to read.” 

On examination I found each page to be somewhat larger 
than a sheet of letter paper, with the written matter occupying 
a much smaller space, so as to leave a wide white border. One 
hundred pages were in the package. “The last sentence ending 
abruptly indicated that my guest did not expect to complete lus 
task im one evening, and, I may anticipate by saving that with 
each successive interview he drew about the same amount of 
writing from his bosom. Upon attempting to read the manu- 
script I at first found myself puzzled by a style of chirograplhy 
very peculiar and characteristic, but execrably bad. Vainly did I 
attempt to read it; even the opening sentence was not deciphered 
without long inspection and great difficulty. 

The old inan, whom IT had promised that [ would fulfill the 
task, observing my discoinfiture, relieved me of the charge, and 
without a word of introduction, read fluently as follows: 





THE MANUSCRIPT OF I—AM—THE—MAN. 


Oley. (yy: 
A SEARCH FOR KNOWLEDGE.—THE ALCHEMISTIC LETTER. 


Tai the man who, unfortunately for my future happiness, 
was dissatisfied with such knowledge as could be derived from 
ordinary books concerning semi-scientific subjects in which I had 
long been absorbed. I studied the current works of my day 
on philosophy and chenustry, hoping therein to find something 
tangible revarding the relationslip that exists between matter 
and spirit, but studied in vain. Astronomy, history, philosopliv 
and the mysterious, incoherent works of alchemy and occultisin 
were finally appealed to, but likewise failed to satisfy me. These 
studies were pursued in seeret, though Tam not aware that any 
necessity existed for conceahuent. Decthatcas it inas. amexcry 
opportunity T covertly aeqnainted myself with such alchemneal 
lore as could be obtained either by purchase or by correspondence 
with others whom TI found to be pursuing investigations im the 
same direction. X translation of Geber's “ De Claritate Alche- 
wiice,” by chance came into my possession, and afterwards an 
Gnwinal version from, the Watin “of DeerhaavesBlementa 
Chemie,’ published and translated in 1753 by Peter Shaw. 
Tis magnificent production threw a flood of light upon the 
early history of chemistry, being far more claborate than any 
modern work. It inspired me with the deepest regard for its 
talented author, and ultimately introduced me toa brotherhood 
of adepts, for in this publication, although its author disclaims 
oceultisin, is to be found a tahsinan that will enable any earnest 
searcher after Hheht to become a member of the society of secret 
“Chemical lhnprovers of Natural Pinlosophy,” with which | 
affliated as soon as the kev was discovered. “Then followed 


a systematic investigation of authorities of the Alchemnecal 
ot 
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School, including Geber, Morienns, Roger Bacon, George Ripley, 
Raymond Lully, Bernard, Count of Trevise, Isaac Hollandus, 
Arnoldus de la Villanova, Paracelsns, and others, not omitting 
the learned researches of the distingmished scientist, | dlewellvn. 

[ discovered that many talented men are still firm belicy eT Sil 
ae lost art of alchemy, and that among the followers of the 

‘thrice-famed Hermes” are to be found statesmen, clerevinen, 
lawyers, and scientific men who, for various re asons, Invariably 
conceal with great tact their connection with the fraternity of 
adepts. Some of these nen had written scientific treatises of 
a very different character from those circulating amone the 
members of our brotherhood, and to their IMaterialistic ea: 
ers 1t would seem scarcely possible that the authors could be 
tainted with hallucinations of any description, while others, 
conspicuous leaders in the chureh, were secuungly bevond 
occult temptation. 

The larger number, it was evident, hoped by studies of the 
works of the alchemists, to find the kev to the alkahest of Van 
Hehnont, that is, to discover the Philosopher's Stone, or the 
Hhsar of Life, and from their writings it is plain that the inner 
consciousness of thoughtfil and scientific men rebelled agaist 
confinement to the narrow bounds of materialistic science, within 
which they were forced to appear as dogmatic pessinusts. ‘To 
them scientific orthodoxy, acting as a weieht, prolubited intel- 
lectual speculation, as rank heresy. AX few of inv eo-laborers 
were expert mampulators, and worked experimentally, following 
in their laboratories the suggestions of those eifted students who 
had pored over precions old manuscripts, and had attempted to 
solve the emgmatical formulas recorded therein, puzzles familiar 
to students of Hermetic lore. Tt was thus demonstrated,—for 
what I have related is history—that in this nineteenth century 
there’ exists'a fratcniity, the meibers of whieh are as earnest 
in their belief in the truth of Esoteric phiiosopliwv, as were the 
followers of Hermes himself: savants who, in seeret. circulate 
among themselves a literature that the materialism of this self 
same iimeteenth century has relegated to the deluded and murky 
periods that produced it. 

One day a postal package came to my address, this being the 
manner mM which some of our literature cirenlated, Which, on 
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examination, [ found to be a letter of instruction and advice 
from some unknown member of our circle. I was already 
becomime disheartened over the mental confusion wmto which 
niv studies were leading mé, and the contents of thé letter, in 
which [ was greatly interested, made a lasting impression upon 
inc. It seemed to have been circulating a long time among our 
members in Hurope and America, for tt bore numerous marginal 
notes of various dates, but each and every one of its readers had 
for one reason or another declined the task therein suggested. 
Krom the substance of the paper, which, written exquisitely, vet 
partook of the ambiguous alchenustic style, it was evident that 
the author was well versed in alchemy, and, in order that mv 
position may be clearly understood at this turning point in a life 
of remarkable adventure, the letter 1s appeuded in full: 
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TO THE BROTHER ADEPT WHO DARES TRY TO DISCOVER ZOROASTER’S CAVE, 
OR THE PHILOSOPHER'S INTELLECTUAL ECHOES, BY MEANS OF WHICH 
THEY COMMUNICATE TO ONE ANOTHER FROM TUEIR CAVES. 

Know thou, that Hermes Trisiegistus did not originate, but he gave to 
our philosophy his name—the Hermetic Art. Evolved in a dim, mystic age, 
before antiquily began, it endured through the slowly rolling eyeles to be 
bandied about by the ever-ready flippaney of nineteenth century students. It 
has lived, because it is endowed with that quality which never dies—truth. 
Modern philosophy, of which chemistry ts but a fragment, draws its sustenance 
from the prime facts which were revealed in ancient Hyypt through Hermetic 
thought, and fixed by the Heritetic stylus. 

“The Tlermetic allegories,” so various i titerpretable susceptibility, led 
subsequent thinkers into speculations aud experimentations, which have 
resulted profitably to the world. It is not strange that some of the followers 
of Heries, especially the more mercurial and tinaginative, should have evolved 
nebulous theories, no longer explainable, and involving recondtte spiritual 
considerations. Kuow thou that the ultimate on psycho-chemical investigation 
is the proximate of the infinite. Accordingly, a class caine to believe that a 
projection of natural mental faculties into an advaneed state of consciousness 
ealled the “ wisdom faculty constitutes the final possibility of Alchemy. The 
attainment of Unis exalted condition is still believed practicable by mauy 
earnest savanuts. Onec on this lofty plane, the individual would not be tram 
melled by imatertal obstacles, but would abide in that spirttual placidity which 
is the exquisite realization of mortal perfection. So exalted, he would be im 
naked parallelism with Ommiscience, and through bis illuminated understand- 
ing, could feast his soul on those exalted pleasures which are only less than 
detfic. 

Notwithstanding the exploitings of a umber of these plilosophers, in 
which, by reason of our inability to comprehend, se1se seemed lost in a passage 
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of incohesive dreamery and resonancy of terminology, some of the purest 
spiritual researches the world las ever known, were tiide im the davai cot 
history. The mneh abused alchemical plilosophers existed upou a plane, in 
some respects above tlie level of the scienee of to-day. Many of diem lived 
for the good of the world only, i an atmosphere above the materialistic 
hordes that people the world, and toiling over their crucibles and alembices, 
Take, for example, Mirencus Philalethes, 


s 


died in their cells * uttering no voice.’ 
who, born in 1623, lived contemporancously with Robert Boyle. A fragment 
froin his writings will illustrate the purpose which impelled the seareher for 
the true Hght of alchemy to record luis discoveries i allegories, and we lave 
no right to question the honesty of his utterances : 

“The Searcher of all hearts kuows that [ write the truth; nor 1s. ther® any 
cause to accuse me of envy. T write with an unterrified quill in an unheard of 
style, to the honor of God, to the profit of my ueighbors, with contempt of the 
world and its riches, because Elias, the artist, is already born, and now glorious 
things are declared of the city of God. I dare affirm that I do possess more 
riches than the whole known world is worth, but ] can not make use of it 
because of the snares of knaves. I disdain, loathe, and detest the idolizing of 
silver and gold, by which the pomps and vanities of the world are celebrated. 
Ah! filthy evil! Ah! vain nothingness! Belteve ve that I conceal the art out 
of envy? No, verily, ] protest to you; I grieve from the very bottom of my 
soul that we (alchemists) are driven like vagabonds from the face of the lord 
throughout the earth. But what need of many words? The thing that we 
have seen, taught, and made, which we have, possess, and know, that we do 
declare; being inoved with compassion for the studious, and with indignation 
of gold, silver, and precious stones. Believe me, the time ts at the door, [ feel 
it in spirit, when we, adeptists, shall return from the four corners of the carth, 
nor shall we fear any snares that are laid against our lives, but we shall give 
thanks to the Lord our God. I weuld to God that every Ingentous mai in the 
whole earth understood this science; then 1t would be valued only for its 
wisdom, and virtue only would be had in honor.” 

Of course there was a more worldly class, aud a large contingent of mner- 
cenary impostors (as science 1s always cneumbered), parasites, whose animus 
was shamefully unlike the purity of truc esoteric psychologists. These men 
devoted their lives to experimentation for selfish advancement. They con- 
strueted alchemical outfits, and carried on a ceaseless inquiry inte the mature 
of solvents, and studied their influences on earthly bodies, their ultimate 
object being the discovery of the Philosopher's Stone, and the alkahest which 
Boerhaave asserts was never discovered. Their records were often a verbose 
melange, purposely so written, no doubt, to cover their tracks, and to make 
themselves conspicuous. Other Hermetic believers occupicd a more elevated 
position, and connected the intclleetual with the material, hoping to gain | 
their philosophy and science not only gold and silver, which were secondary 
cousiderations, but the highest literary acluevement, the Maznumr Opus. 
Others still sought to draw from Astrology and Magic the seerets that would 
lead them to their ambitious goal. Thus there were degrees of fineness ina 
fraternity, which the science of to-day must recognize and adimit, 

Boerhaave, the illustrious, respected Geber, of the alehenmstic selool, and 


tone need feel compromised in adimiring the talented alchemists who, like 
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Geber, wrought in the twilight of inmorn for the coming world's good. We are 
now enjoying a fragment of the ultimate results of their genius and industry 
in the amaterialtstic Outeomes of present-day chemistry, to be followed by 
others more valuable; and at last, when mankind is ripe in the wisdom faculty, 
by spiritual contentment in the complacent furtherings bevond. Allow ime 
bnetly to refer to a few men of the alehemistie type whose reeords may be 
considered with advantage. 

Rhasis, a couspienons alchemist, born in $50, first mentioned orpiment, 
borax, compounds of tron, copper, arseme, and other sinular substances. It is 
sald, too, that he discovered the art of making brandy. About a century later, 
Alfarabe (killed in g50),a great alchemist, astonished the King of Syria with 
lus profound learning, and exeited the admiration of the wise men of the East 
by his varied accomphtshments. Later, Albertus Magnus (born 1205), noted for 
lus talent and skill, believed firmly in the doetrine of transmutation. His 
beloved pupil, Thomas Aquinas, gave us the word amalguin, and it still serves 
us. Contemporaneously with these hved Roger Bacon (born 1214), who was a 
Wan Of most extraordinary ability. There has never been a greater English 
intellect (not excepting Ins illustrious namesake, Lord Bacon), and is pene- 
trating mind delved deeper mto nature’s laws than that of any suecessor. 
Ife told us of facts coneerning the sciences, that scientific men can not fully 
comprehend to-day; he told us of other things that he beyond the seience 
provings of to-day, that modern philosophers ean not grasp. He was an 
enthusiastic behever in the Hermetic philosophy, and such were Ins erudition 
and adyvaneed views, that his brother friars, through jealousy and superstition, 
had him thrown into prison —a common fate to men who tn those davs dared 
to think ahead of their age. Despite (as some would sav) of Ins mighty 
reasoning power and splendid attatuments, he believed the Plnlosopher's 
Stone to be a reality; he beheved the seeret of indefinite prolongation of life 
abode in alchemy; that the future could be predicted by means of a mirror 
which he called Alinuchese, and that by aleheiny an adept conld produce pure 
gold. Te asserted that by means of Aristotle’s “Secret of Secrets,” pure gold 
ean be made; gold even purer and finer than what men now know as gold. In 
connection with other predictions he made an assertion that may with other 
scciningly nnreasonable predictions be verified im tine to come, THe said: "It 
is equally possible to constrnet ears which may be set tn notion with marvelous 
rapidity, independently of horses or other animals.” Tle declared that the 
ancients had done this, and he beheved the art might be revived. 

Following came various cnthustasts, such as Raymond, the ephemeral 
(diced 1315), whe flared like a meteor into his brief, brillant carcer; Arnold de 
Villanova (1240), a celebrated adept, whose books were burned by the Tnquisi- 
tion on account of the heresy they taught; Nicholas Mlamel, of France (1350), 
loved by the people for his charities, the wonder of his age (our age will not 
admit the facts) on account of the vast fortune he amassed without visible 
Ineans or income, outside of alchemical lore; Johannes de Rupecissus, a nian 
of such remarkable daring that he even (1357) reprimanded Pope Innocent VIL, 
for which he was promptly imprisoned; Basil Valentine (1410), the author of 
many works, and the man who introduced antimony (antimonaches) into 
medicine; Isaac of Holland who, with his son, skillfully made artifielal gems 
that could not be distingnished from the natural; Bernard Trevison (born 
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1406), who spent $30,000 in the study of Mchemy, out of much of which he was 
cheated by eruel alchemiec pretenders, for even in that diy there were plenty of 
rogues to counterfeit a vood thing. Under stress of dis strong alchente 
convictions, Thomas Dalton placed his head on the block by order of the 
virtnous (?) and conservative Phomas Herbert, ‘squire to King Hdward; Jacob 
Bolunme (born 1575), the sweet, pure spirit of Christian mysticism, “The Voice 
of Heaven,” than whom none stood higher in true alchemy, was a Christian, 
alchemist, theosophist; Robert Boyle, a conspicuous alchemical philosopher, 
in 1662 published his “Defense of the Doetrine touching the Spring and 
Weight of the Air,” and ilustrated his arguinents by a series of Meenious 
and beautiful experinents, that stand to-day so high in’ the estimation of 
selentifie men, that his remarks are copied verbatim by our highest authorities, 
aud his apparatus is the best yet deviscd for the purpose. Boyle's “ Law” was 
evolved and carefully defined fourteen years before Mariotte’s © Diseours de la 
Nature de I? Air” appeared, which did not, however, prevent Freneh and 
German seientifie men from giving the credit to Mariotte, and they siill 
follow the false teacher who boldly pirated not only Boyle's ideas, but stole 
his apparatus, 

Thev appeared such men as Paracelsus (hori 4g3), Wie celebrated pliysi- 
clan, who taught that oecultism (esoteric philosophy) was superior to experi- 
inental cheaustry in enlightening us concerning the transiuutation of baser 
metals into gold and silver; aud Gueppo Francisco (borin 1627), who wrote « 
beautiful treatise on “ Elementary Spirits,” which was copicd without credit by 
Compte de Gabalis. It seems incredible that the man (Gueppo Franeiseoy, 
whose sweet spirit-thoughts are revivified and breathe anew in Undine” and 
“The Rape of the Lock,” should have been thrown into a prison to perish as 
a Hlermetic follower; and this should teach us not to question the carnestiess 
of those who left us as a legacy the beauty and truth so abundantly found in 
pure alehemy. 

These and many others, cotemporaries, some couspienous, and others 
Whose names do not shing in written history, contributed incaleulably to the 
erand agyregate of kuowledge concerning the divine sceret whieh enriched 
the world. Compare the benefits of Mermetic philosophy with the result of 
bloody wars ambitiously waged by sclfexacting tyrants — tyrants whom history 
applauds as heroes, but whom we consider as butehers. Among the workers iu 
alchemy are entinerated nobles, kings, and even popes. Pope Joluta NNER was 
an alechenist, which accounts for lis bull against impostors, promulgated in 
order that true students uight not be discredited: aud King Frederick of 
Naples sanctioned the art, aud protected its devotees. 

At last, Count Caghostro, the chequered “Joseph Balsamo” (boru i743), 
who combined alchenty, magic, astrology, sleight of hand. mesmerism, Free 
Masonry, and remarkable personal accoulplishineuts, that altogether lave 
Wever sinee been equalled, burst upou the world. Focusing the ease of 
the ehureh, kings, and the commons upon himself ino miai respects the 
Wost audacious pretender that history records, he raised the Hermetic art to vt 
dazzling height, and finally buried it in a blaze of splendor as he passed from 
existence beneath aanantle of sluane. As imeteor streams into view from out 
the star mists of space, aud in corrusenting glory sinks ite the sea, Caghostro 
blazed into the sky of the nineteenth century, from the uebule of alehemistic 
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speculation, and extinguished both tnimself and his sctence im the light of the 
risitye sun Of materialism. Caghostro the visiouary, the poet, the inspired, thre 
erratic comet in the universe of intellect, perished in prison as a mountebank, 
wid then the plodding chemist of to-day, with his tedious mechanical methods, 
and cold, unresponsive, materialistic doginas, arose from thle ashes, and sprang 
Ito prominence. 

Read the story backward, and you shall see that in alehemy we behold the 
bevinning: of all the seiences of to-day; alchemy is the cradle that rocked 
them. Fostered with nceromaney, astrology, occultism, and all the progeny of 
Mivstic dreamery, the infant sciences struggled for existence through the dark 
aves, in care of the once persceuted and now traduced alchemist. The world 
owes a monument to-day more to Ifermetie heroes, than to all other influences 
and istrumentalities, religion excepted, combined, for our present civilization 
is largely a legaey from the alchemist. Begin with Hermes Trismegistus, and 
close with Joseph Balsamo, and if you are inclined towards science, do not 
criticise too severely their verbal logorrhea, and their romanticism, for your 
science is treading backward; it will encroach upon their field again, and yon 
may have to unsay your words of hasty censure. These men fulfilled their 
ission, and did it well. If they told more than men now think they Knew, 
they also knew more than they told, and more than modern philosophy 
embraces. They could not live to see all the future they eagerly hoped for, 
but they started a future for mankind that will far exceed in sweetness and 
light the most entrancing visions of their most imaginative dreamers. They 
spoke of the existence of a “red elixir,” and while they wrote, the barbarous 
world about them ran red with blood, —blood of the pure in heart, blood of the 
saints, blood of a Saviour; and their allegory and wisdoin formic were 
recorded in blood of their own sacrifices. They dreamed of a‘ white elixir’”’ 
that is yet to bless mankind, and a brighter day for nian, a period of peace, 
happiness, long life, contentinent, good will aud brotherly love, and in the 
name of this * white elixir” they directed the world towards a vision of divine 
light. Even pure gold, as they told the imatertalistic world who worship gold, 
was penetrated and whelmed by this subtle, superlatively refined spirit of 
matter. [Is not the day of the allegorical “white clixir™ nearly at hand ? 
Would that it were! 

Tsay to you now, brothers of the nineteenth century, as one speaking by 
authority to you, cease (some of you) to study this entrancing past, look to the 
future by grasping the present, cast aside (some of you) the alchemical lore of 
other days, give up your loved allegories; it is a duty, you must relinquish 
them. There isa richer field. Do not delay. Unlock this mystic door that 
stands hinged and ready, waiting the touch of men who can interpret the 
talisman; place before mankind the knowledge that Hes belind its rivets. 
In the secret lodges that have preserved the wisdom of the days of Hnoeh and 
Elias of Egypt. who propagated the Egyptian Order, a branch of your ancient 
brotherhood, is to be found eoncealed much knowledge that should now be 
spread before the world, and added to the treasures of our cirele of adepts. 
This cabalistic wisdom is uot recorded in books nor in manuscript, but has 
been purposely preserved from the uninitiated, in the unreadable brains of 
ulresponsive men. Those who are selected to act as carriers thereof, are, asa 
rule, like dumb water bearers, or the dead sheet of paper that mechanically 
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preserves an inspiration derived from minds Wuscen: they serve a purpose as a 
child incchanieally commits to Memory a blank verse te repeat to others, who 
In turn comunit to repeat agai neither of them speaking understanding] y, 
search ye these hidden paths, for the diy of mental liberation approaches, and 
publish to the world alf that is locked Within the doors of that mitiquated 
organization, The world is nearly ripe for the wisdom faculty, and imen are 
ready to unravel the golden threads that inyslic wisdom has inwoven in jer 
web of seerct knowledge. Look for knowledge where IT haye Indicated, anc 
Lo- cai at do aot este: lo- seer wWegiauce to this snercd order, for so you 
must do to gain entrance to the brotherhood, and then you Must act what men 
WilCall “tic traitor... vou Will, however, be doing a sacred duty, for the world 
will profit, humanity will be the PAMICr, MeN aii larthe Cod ACH te: Mair,” 
will be closer to mankind, and at last, When the sign appears, the“ white clixir” 
will no lounger be allegorical; it will become a reanive lithe age ol tie 
Great Mystic Vase-Man, go thou into these lodges, learn of their secrets, and 
spread their treasures before those who can iterpret them, 

Here this letter ended, It avas evident that the writer 
referred to a secret society into which I could probably enter; 
aud taking the advice, I did not hesitate, but applied at once 
lor membership, I determined, regardless of conscqucuce, to 
follow the suggestion of the unknown writer, and by so doing, 
for I accepted their pledges, I invited NIV CSiiiy 

My guest of the massive forehead paused for a qioment, 
stroked his loug, white beard, and then, after casting an Miquir- 
ig glance on aie, asked, “ Shall] Iyead (iin? 

ves. rephed, and The—Man—Who—Did—It, proceeded 
as follows: 
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Havine hecoiie 2 wiemiber of the Secret Society asedirected 
byothe winter of tlie Jetter [have just-resd ane havi obtained 
the seerets: hinted. at in. the mystic directions, inv 1ext desire 
was to finda secluded spot where, without mterruption, I could 
prepare for publieation what I had gathered surreptitiously in the 
lodges of the fraternity I designed to betray. ‘Mus I entitled 
“My Confession.” Alas! why did my evil genius prompt me to 
write it?) Why did not some kind angel withhold my hand 
from the rash and wicked deed? All I can urge in defense or 
palliation is that I was infatuated by the fatal words of the 
letter, “* You must act what men will call the traitor, but humanity 
wallebe the-caimner” 

In. a section. of the state: 11 whielt.1 resided; a certain 
ereek forms the boundary line between two townships, and also 
between two connties. Crossing this creek, a mneh traveled 
road stretches east and west, uniting the extremes of the great 
state. ‘wo villages on this road, about four uules apart, situated 
on opposite sides of the ereek, also present themselves to my 
memory, and midway between them, on the north side of the 
road, was a substantial farina house. In going west from the 
easternmost of these villages, the traveler begins to descend 
from the very center of the town. In no place is the grade 
steep, as the road lies between the spurs of the hill abutting 
wpon the valley that feeds the creek J lave iientioned., Haine 
reached the valley, the road awitds-a short distance: tothe 
right, then turning to the left, crosses the stream, and imne- 
diately: begins to cliub the western: lull; rere the ascent is 
more difficult, for the road hes diagonally over the edge of thie 
lll: -Avimile of travel, as: T recall the scene. sometiues a1) & 
steep, and again among rich, level farm lands, and then on the 


very height, close to the road, within a few feet of it, appears 
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the square structure which was, at the time I inention, known 
AS tee oote haven. Oi tic opposite side of the road were 
located extensive stables, and a evrain barn. In the northeast 
chamber of that stone building, during a summer in the twen- 
ties, I wrote for publication the deseription of the Nivstic work 
that inv oath should have made forever asecret, a sacred trust. 
Tam the man who waitonly comiiitted the deplorable act. 
Under the infatuation of that alchentical Manuseript, I strove 
to show the world that I could and would do that which might 
never benefit ime in the least, but might serve humanity. Tt 
was fate. I was not a bad man, neither malignity, avarice, 
uor ambition forming a part of We attire: I savas a elose 
student, of a rather retiring disposition, a stoue-mason by trade, 
careless and indifferent. to public honors, and so thriftless that 
many trifling neighborhood debts had accmmtiuated agaist ime. 

What T have reluctantly told, for J am forbidden to give the 
names of the localities, coulprises an abstract of part of the 
record of any early lifeand will iutroduce the extraordinary 
narrative which follows. That I have spoken the truth, and in 
ho manner overdrawn, will be silently evidenced by hundreds 
of brethren, both of the occnlt society and the fraternal brother- 
hood, with which I united, who can (if they will) testify to the 
accuracy of the narrative. Thev know the story of my ertine 
and disgrace; only myself and God know the fnll retribution 
that followed. 
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The events just narrated occurred in the prime of my life, and 
are partly matters of publicity. My attempted breach of faith im 
the way of disclosing their seerets was naturally infamous in the 
eves of my society brethren, who endeavored to prevail upon me 
to relent of ny design which, after writing iy “Confession,” I 
made uo endeavor to coneeal. Their nnportumties and threaten- 
ings had generally been resisted, however, and with an obhquity 
that can not be easily explained, I persisted 11 my unreasonable 
design. I was blessed as a husband and father, but neither the 
thought of home, wife, nor child, checked me in my inexplicable 
course. I was certainly irresponsible, perhaps a monomannac, 
and yet on the subject in which I was absorbed, [ preserved inv 
inental eqiipoise, and knowingly followed a course that finally 
brought me into the deepest slongh of trouble, and lost to me 
forever all that man loves most dearly. An overruling spirit, 
perhaps the shade of one of the old alchemists, possessed me, 
aud in the face of obstacles that would have caused most men 
to reflect, and retrace their steps, I madly rushed onward. “Phe 
influence that nupelled ine, whatever it may have been, was irre- 
sistible. I apparently acted the part of agent, subject to an 
ever-present master essence, and under this dominating sptrit 
or demon my mind was powerless in its subjection. My soul 
was driven imperiously by that inpelling and indeseribable 
something, and was as passive and irresponsible as Iveopodinim 
that 1s borne ouward ina steady current of air, Methods were 
vainly songht by those who loved me, brethren of the lodge, and 
others who endeavored to induce ine to change my headstrong 
purpose, but I could neither accept their connsels nor heed their 
forebodings. Summons by law were served on me in order 
to disconeert me, and my munerous small debts beeaine the 


pretext for legal warrants, until at last all iv papers (excepting 
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mny “Confession ”’), and ny person also, were seized, upon an exe- 
cution served by a constable. Minor claims were quickly satisfied, 
but when I regained my liberty, the aggression continued. Even 
arson was resorted to, and the printing offiee that held my main- 
script was fired one night, that the obnoxious revelation whiel: I 
persisted in putting into print, might be destroyed. Finally I 
found myself separated by process of law from home and friends, 
an iuimate of a jail. My opponents, as I now came to consider 
them, had confined me in prison for a debt of only two dollars, 
a sufheient amount at that time, in that state, for my incareer- 
ation, Simarting under the humiliation, my spirit became still 
more rebellious, and I now, perhaps justly, came to view myself 
as a martyr. It had been at first asserted that I lad stolen a 
shirt, but I was not afraid of any penalty that could be laid on 
me for this trumped-up charge, believing that the imputation 
aud the arrest would be shown to be designed as willfil oppres- 
sion. Therefore it was, that when this contemptible arraignment 
had been swept aside, and I was freed before a Justiee of the 
Peace, ] texperteneed anore thaw a. little-surprise at avreairest; 
and at finding myself again thrown imto jail. IT knew that it 
had been decreed by my brethren that I must retract aud destroy 
my “Confession,” and this fact made me the more determined to 
prevent its destruction, and I persisted sullenly in pursuing my 
commse. “On the evening of c\ne@nst rothweise6, tw jailers. wite 
iiformed me that the debt for which I had been inearcerated had 
been paid by unknown “ friends,” and that I could depart; and I 
accepted the statement without question. Upon my stepping 
from the door of the jail, however, iy arms were firmly erasped 
by two persons, one on each side of me, and before I conid realize 
the fact that Iwas being kidnapped, I was thrust into a closed 
coneli, wich: anmiediatels rollédeaway, butt inti) To mades 
outers awwitieli, 1f heard by ansoue, awe ainiteeded, 

‘For your own sake, be quiet,” said one of inv companions 
in confinement, for the carriage was draped to exelude the licht, 
and was us dark as acdunveon. Ale spirit rebelled: [felt thar 1 
was on the brink of a remarkable, perhaps perilous experience, 
aud Taindignantly replied by asking: 

“What have I done that you shonld presume forcibly to 
WNprison ie? Amt 1 not a freeman of America?” 
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“What have vou dune 2” h@answéred. “ Have you not bound 
vourself by a series of vows that are sacred and should be 
inviolable, and have vou not broken them as no other man has 
done before vou? Have you not betrayed vour trust, and 
merited a severe judgment? Did you not voluntarily ask 
admission into our anctent brotherhood, and in good faith 
were vou not initiated into our sacred mysteries? Did you 
not obligate vourself before man, and on vour sacred honor 
promise to preserve onr secrets ?” 

“TT edid? L repheds: “bute prewousl el ade vomebetore, 2 
higher tribunal to seatter this precious wisdom to the world.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and you know full well the depth of the 
self-sought solemin oath that you took with us—more solemn 
than that prescribed by any open court on earth.” 

“This I do not deny,” I said, “and yet Iam glad that I accom- 
plished iny object, even though you have now, as is evident, the 
power to pronounce my sentence.” 

“You should look for the death sentence,” was the reply, “but 
it has been ordained instead that you are to be given a lengthened 
life. You shonld expect bodily destruction; but on the contrary, 
vou will pass on in consciousness of earth and earthly concerns 
when we are gone. Your name will be known to all lands, and 
vet from this time you will be unknown. For the welfare of 
future humanity, yon will be thrust to a height in our order that 
will annihilate vou as a mortal being, and yet you will exist, 
suspended between life and death, and in that intermediate state 
will know that you exist. Yon have, as vou confess, merited a 
severe punishment, but we can only punish in accordance with 
an unwritten law, that instructs the person punished, and elevates 
the human race in consequence. Yon stand alone among mortals 
in that you have openly attempted to give broadly to those who 
have not earned it, our most sacred property, a property that did 
not belong to you, property that you have only been permitted 
to handle, that has been handed from man to man from before 
the time of Solomon, and which belongs to no one man, and will 
continue to pass in this way from one to another, as a hallowed 
trust, until there are no men, as men now exist, to receive it. 
You will soon go into the shadows of darkness, and will learn 
many of the mysteries of hfe, the undeveloped mysteries that 
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are withheld from your fellows, but which you, who have been 
so presumptuous and auxious for knowledge, are destined to 
possess aud solve. You will find seerets that man, as man is 
now constituted, can not yet discover, and yet which the future 
man must gain and be instructed in. As you have sowed, so 
shall you reap. You wished to become a distributor of knowl- 
edge; you shall now by bodily trial and mental suffering obtain 
unsonght knowledge to distribute, and in time to come you will 
be commanded to make your discoveries known. As your path- 
way 1s surely laid out, so must you walk. It is ordained; to rebel 
is useless.” 

“Who has pronounced this sentence?” I asked. 

“@& jodee, either of heave wor of earth,” 

‘You speak in emgiias.” 

“No; I speak openly, and the truth. Our brotherhood is 
linked with the past, and clasps hands with the antediluvians; 
the flood scattered the races of earth, but did not disturb our 
secrets. The great love of wisdom has from generation to 
generation led selected members of our organization to depths 
of study that our open work does not touch upon, and behind 
our highest officers there stand, in the oceult shades between 
the here and the hereafter, unknown and unseen agents who 
are initiated into secrets above and beyond those known to the 
ordinary craft. Those who are introduced into these iuner 
recesses acquire superhuman conceptions, and do not give an 
open sign of fellowship; they need no talisman. ‘Nhey walk 
our streets possessed of powers unknown to men, they coucern 
themselves as mortals in the affairs of men, and even their breth- 
ren of the initiated, open order are unaware of their exalted 
condition. The means by which they have been instructed, their 
several individualities as well, have been concealed, because 
publicity would destroy their valne, aud injure humanity's cause.” 

Silence followed these vague disclosures, and the carriage 
rolled on. I was mystified and alarmed, and vet I knew that, 
whatever night be the end of this nocturnal ride, I had invited 
it—yes, merited it—and I steeled invself to hear the sentence of 
ny judges, in whose hands I was powerless. The persous on 
the seat opposite me continued their couversation in low tones, 
audible only to themselves. An individual by my side neither 
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lieved wor spoke.” “Micre Avere tour of ts: ity the carriage. as. I 
lence: ituitively altho ave Were sitmrouncdedl be anten dark - 
ness. At length PF addressed the companion beside ine, for the 
silenee was nobearable. Fricud or enemy thoneh he might be, 
mivihmesrather=thiaar this: lone sileice: “ Rlow lone shiall ave 
cOUtiInuNe Mm UNS eirnace 2” 

Heanadesiurre py: 

After a time | again spoke. 

~Cah VON MOU tellenicecomrde. lion lone Onur joirney will 
last Whemshall-wewerel: our desanation?” 

Sileneeonlk: 

Putine. ont ty hand, ventured. 10: tonclisiny inate, cand 
found that he was tightly strapped,—bound upright to the seat 
and the back of the carriage. Leather thones held him firmly 
In position; and as I pondered over the mystery, | thought to 
miysclf, if I make a disturbance, they will not hesitate to manacle 
ie as securely. My custodians seemed, however, not to exereise 
daqard Over ime; and ‘vet 1 felt that they were-certain— of ins 
inability to escape. If the man on the seat was a prisoner, why 
was he so reticent? why did he not answer my questions? I 
came to the concinsion that he must be gageed as well as bound. 
Vhenu I determined to find ont if this were so. | beean to realize 
more forcibly that a terrible sentence must have been meted me, 
and IT half hoped that I could get from my partner in captivity 
some information regarding our destination. Sliding amy hand 
cautiously along his chest, and under lus clin, I intended to 
remove the gag from his mouth, when I felt wy flesh creep, for 
it “ene 111 contact with the cold, mievid: ficsh: ‘ola corpse: Shirt 
mau was dead, and stiff. 

The shock umnerved ine. T had begun to experience the 
résnits of a severe mental strain, partly mduced by the recent 
Wuprisonment and extended previous persecution, and partly 
by the iysterious significance of the language in which | had 
recently been addressed. The sentence, “ You will now go into 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and learn the mysteries of 
hfe,” kept ringing through my head, and even then I sat beside 
a corpse. Aftertlis discovery df remained for a tine 11a seiit- 
stupor, 1 a state of profound dejection,—how lone I can not say. 
Then I experienced an inexpheable change, sueli as IT nnagine 
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comes over a condemned man without hope of reprreve, zd 
I becaine unconcerned as a man inieht who had accepted his 
destiny, aud stoically determined to await it. Perhaps moments 
passed, it may have been hours, and then indifference wave place 
to reviving curiosity. I realized that I could die ouly onee, and 
[ coolly and complacently revolved the matter, speculating over 
my possible fate. As I look back on the night in which | rode 
beside that dead man, facing the Mysterious agents of an all- 
powerful judge, I marvel over a imental condition that peruutted 
ne finally to rest im peace, and slumber in unconeern. So I did, 
however, and after a period, the leneth of which I am not able 
to estimate, I awoke, and soon thereafter the carriage stopped, 
aud our horses were changed, after which our journey was 
resumed, to continue hour after hour, and at last I slept again, 
leaning back in the corner. Suddenly T was violently shaken 
from slumber, and commanded to alight. It was in the gray of 
morning, and before I could realize what was happening, [ was 
transferred by my captors to another carriage, and the dead man 
also was rudely hustled along and thrust beside me, my compan- 
ions speaking to him as though he were alive. Indecd, as I look 
back on these maneuvers, I perceive that, to all appearances, 
[ was one of the abducting party, and our actions were Fea: 
stich as to induce an observer to believe that this dead man 
was an obstinate prisoner, and myself one of his official euards, 
The drivers of the carriages seemed to give us no attention, bitt 
they sat upright and unconcerned, and certainly neither of thei 
uiterested himself in our transfer. ‘he second carriage, like that 
other previously deseribed, was securely closed, and our journey 
was continued. The darkness was as of a dungeon. It MALY 
have been days, [ could not tell anything about. the passage of 
tune; on and on we rode. Oceasionally food and drink were 
handed in, but my captors held to their course, and at last I was 
taken from the velicle, and transferred to a block-house. 

I had been carried rapidly and in seeret a hundred or more 
ililes, perhaps into another state, and probably all traces of any 
journey were effectually lost to outsiders. I was in the hands al 
men who implicitly obeyed the orders of their superiors, masters 
whom they had never seen, and probably did not know. [needed 
no reminder of the fact that [ liad violated every sacred pledlyve 
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voluntary made to the craft, and now that they held me power- 
less, I well knew that, whatever the punishinent assigned, I had 
mvited it, and could not prevent its fulfillment. That it would 
be severe, I reahzed; that it would not be in aceordanee with 
ordinary human law, I accepted. 

Had [I not in secret, mn ny httle room in that obscure Stone 
Tavern, engrossed on paper the mystic sentences that never 
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“PE WAS TAKEN FROM THE VEHICLE, AND TRANSFERRED TO A BLOCK-HOUSE,” 


before had been penned, and were unknown exeepting to per- 
sous initiated into our saered mysteries? Had I not previously, 
in the most solemn manner, before these words had been imparted 
to my keeping, sworn to keep them inviolate and secret? and 
had I not deliberately broken that sacred vow, and scattered the 
hoarded sentences broadcast? My part as a brother in this 
fraternal organization was that of the holder only of property 
that belonged to no man, that had been handed from one to 
another through the ages, sacredly eherished, and faithfully 
protected by men of many tongues, always considered a trust. 
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a charge of honor, and never before betrayed. Mieserilie Ayas 
deep and dark. I shuddered. 

“Come what may,” I mused, reflecting over IMAC epeincy 
ain ready for the penalty, aud my fate is deserved; it can not but 
be a rigliteons one.” 

The words of the occupant of the carriage occurred to me 
again and again; that one sentence kept ringing in nis brave: | 
could not dismiss it: “ You have been tried, convicted, and we 
are of those appointed to carry out the sentence of the judges.” 

The black silence of my lonely cell beat against me; I could 
feel the absence of sound, I could feel the dismal weight of 
nothingness, and in my solitude and distraction I cried out in 
anguish to the invisible judge: “IT aim ready for my sentence, 
whether it be death or imprisonment for life’: and. still the 
further words of the occupant of the carriage passed through 
my mind: “You will now go into the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, and will learn the mysteries of Life.” 

Then I slept, to awake and sleep again. I kept no note 
of time; it may have been davs or weeks, so far as my record 
could determine. An attendant came at intervals to minister to 
iy wants, always masked completely, ever silent. 

That I was not entirely separated from mankind, however, | 
felt assured, for occasionally sounds of voiees came to me from 
without. Once I ventured to shout alond, hoping to attract 
attention; but the persons whoin I felt assured overheard me, 
paid no attention to my lonely cry. At last one might, my door 
opened abruptly, and three men entered. 

“Do not fear,” said their spokesman, “ we aim to protect vou; 
keep still, and soon you will be a free man.” 

I consented quietly to accompany them, for to refuse would 
have been in vain; and I was conducted to a boat, whieh I found 
contained a corpse—the one [ had journeyed with, I supposc— 
and embarking, we were silently rowed to the middle of the river, 
our course being diagonally from the shore, and the dead man 
was thrown overboard. Then our boat returned to the desolate 
bank. 

Thrusting me into a carriage, that, on our return to the river 
bank we found awaiting us, my captors gave a signal, and I was 
driven away in the darkness, as silently as before, and onr journey 
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was continued [ believe for fully two days. I was again confined 
tn another log cabin, with but one door, and destitute of windows. 
My attendauts were aiasked, they either spoke to ine asitiic. 
day after day supplied iy wants, nor did they give ine the least 
information on any subject, until at last [ abandoned all hope of 
Ewer TOCAMINO Ml erty. 





“THE DEAD MAN WAS THROWN OVERBOARD.” 


CHM PIR: ACD. 
A WILD NIGIET—L AN PREMATURELY AGH: 


In the depths of meht I was awakened by a uotseanade by* 
the opening of a door, and one by one seven masked figures 
silently stalked into my prison. ach bore a helited torch, and 
thiespasse: ie as 1 laycon “the door i any clothes (for J): iad 
wo beddinrej-and. taneed themselves in a dies. -D arose; ind 
seated invself as directed to do, upon the only stool im the room. 
Swinging mito a senn-cirele, the weird ine wound about me, and 
from the one seat on which I rested in the center of the room, 
l oaved successively’ qo: Seu paliswol leanne CYS cede) 
pair-directed at anvselis andes 2 tired: tron oie fomanenhier, 
the black cowl of cach deepened into darkness, and grew more 
hideous. 

“avencor- devils, toned. dorvour work!” Aictkerne ib sel 
is your will, as that sunken corpse beside which [ was once 
scated.; Ditt cease “your persecutiois,: . ‘I iliac tone tor “1 
indiscretions a thousand fold, and this suspense is unbearable ; 
I deinand to know what 1s to be aux «oon, aid I desire “its 
fulfilment.” 

Then one stepped forward, facing me squarely,—the others 
closed together around him and me. Raising lis forefinger, he 
pointed it close to 11y face, and as his sharp eves ehttered from 
behind the black mask, piercing through me, he slowly said: 
~~ WWihs doevou ot sax braves?” 

TOMIDIG. rejoined + oastop otis spoken. Mave 1 tot 
suffered enough from your persecutions to make me reject that 
word as applied to yourselves? You can but murder: do vour 
duty to your unseen masters, and end this prolonged torture !" 

TONE L, Sal! theese pokesuitiny, “vou aveh! know rthae tie 
sacred smiles Ol sour order “will: aot mermnti is to inurders any 
hiwian being. We exist to benefit humanity, to lead the way- 
ward back across the burnine desert into the pathways of the 
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rivliteous; not to destroy or perseeute a brother. Ours is an 
cleemosyvuary tustitution, structing its mincibers, helping them 
to seek happiness. You are now expiating the ernue you have 
conmiitted, and the good in vour spirit nehtfully revolts against 
the-bad, for andivul@ime 10 Atheesvorid: or imgstic sions: and 
brotherly greetings, vou have sinned against vourself more than 
dvainst others. “The sting of conscience, the bitings of remorse 
punish vou.” 

“True,” I cried, as the full sienificanee of what le said burst 
upon ine, too true; but I bitterly repent my treachery. Others 
ean never know how ay soul is harrowed by the recollection of 
the enormity of that breach of confidence. In spite of my open, 
careless, or defiant bearing, inv heart is humble, and my spirit 
cries Out for inerey:..  Byenicht Bards bv day 1 have i. secret 
cursed myself for heeding an unhallowed inandate, and [I have 
long looked forward to the judgment that I should suffer for my 
perfidy, for I have appreciated that the day of reckoning would 
surely appear. I do not rebel, and I recall my wild language; I 
recant my ‘Confession,’ I renounce myself! I sav to you in all 
sincerity, brothers, do vour duty, only I beg of vou to slay me 
at once, and end iny suspense. IT await ny doom. What might 
it be?” 

Grasping iny hand, the ieader said: “You are ready as a 
member of our order; we cau now judge vou as we have been 

commanded; had you persisted in calling us devils in your 
 qnistaken freuzy, we should have been forced to reason with you 
until you returned again to us, and became one of us. Our 
judgment is for you only; the world must not now know its 
nature, at least so far as we are concerned. Those you see here, 
are not your judges; we are agents sent to labor with you, to 
draw you back into our ranks, to bring you into a condition that 
will enable you to carry out the sentence that von have drawn 
upon yourself, for vou must be vour own doomsman. In the 
first place, we are directed to gain your voluntary consent to 
leave this locality. You can no longer take part im affairs that 
interested you before. “To the people of this State, and to your 
home, and kindred, you inust become a stranger for all time. 
Do you conseut ?” - 

“Ves,” I answered, for I knew that [must acquuesce. 
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“Tn the next place, von must help us to remove all traces of 
VOUL Ientity =. oumiiist aac: tir aeethe world ie concerned, leave 
your body where you have apparently been drowned, for a 
world’s benefit, a hanntess mockery to deecive the people, and 
also to make an example for others that are weak. Are you 
Aly: 2” 

44 Ves. aly 

“Then remove your clothing, and replace it with this snit."’ 

I obeved, and changed iy SAINTS, NECCIN Ia” a LeKs ra 
return. One of the party then, taking from beneath dis COW) 
a box containing several bottles of liquids, procceded artfully 
to umx and compound them, and then to paint my faee with 
the combination, whieh after bemg mixed, formed a clear 
solution. 

“Do not fear to wash;” said the spokesinan, “the effeet of 
this lotion is permanent enough to stay until you are well out of 
this ‘Staten? 

I passed my hand over my face: it was drawn into wrinkles 
as a film of gelatine might have been shrivelled under the 
influenee of a strong tannin or astringent hiqmd; beneath my 
fingers it felt like the furrowed face of a WET Oldeman, lat 
experienced no pain. [ vainly tried to smooth the w riukles ; 
imunediately upon removiug the pressure of amv hand, the fur- 
rows reappeared. 

Next, another applied a colorless hquid freely to my hair and 
beard; he rubbed it well, and afterward wiped it dry with a 
towel. A mirror was thrust beneath my eaze. I started back, 
the transformation was complete. My appearance had entirely 

changed. My face had beeome aged and wrinkled, mv hair as 
white as snow. 

Leenied od Tih ainazeinent lane [ete 16 a deen 

Tense tote entm. bit: sider InGthede ct gener Canc 
accordance with natural physiological laws, we have been enabled 
to transfor your appearance from that of one in the pric 
of manhood into the semblance of an old ities leat; 
(Oo, without “aMpaimient of gout vitals” Xuather at the 
masked men opened a curious litde easket that | PeGee Ed wieis 
surmounted by an alembie and other alehemieal figures, and 
embossed with an Oriental design. Ife drew from it a lanmip 
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whieh he lighted with a taper; the flame that resulted, first pale 
blue, then vellow, next violet and finally red, seemed to become 
more weird and ghastly with each mutation, as [ gazed spell- 
bound upon its fantastic changes. Then, after these trausform- 
ations, it burned steadily with the final strange blood-red hue, 





‘a ATRROR ALAS. THRUST BENE ATIMAIY (GAZE. 


Aird) he tiow eld over the blaze-a- tiny ‘cup, wich, in catew 
Moments, connnenced to sputter and then smoked, exhaling a 
curions, epipolic, semi-lmminous vapor. I was comnanded to 
inliale the vapor. 

I hesitated; the thought rushed upon ie, “Now Jai 
another person, so cleverly disguised that even my own fricuds 
would perhaps not know ime, this vapor is designed to suffocate 
me, and my body, if found, will not now be known, and could 
not be identified when discovered.” 

“We: not dear,” ssainkeetive suokesiwian, <1s- 1h sduniie 11 
thoielt. “there is no dancer aud at ouce lerealized px-qniek 
reasoning, that if my death were demanded, ny body might long 
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since have been ‘astly destroyed, and all this ecremony would 
have been unnecessary. 

I hesitated no longer, but drew into my hinges the vapor that 
arose frou the mysterious cup, freely expanding my chest several 
times, and then asked, “Is not that enough?” Despair now 
OVeTCaMe INC. Wy voice, No: louver tlhe fill, strong tone of a 
man i middle life and perfect strength, squeaked and quavered, 
as if impaired by palsy. I had seen mv unage ina mirror, an 
old man with wrinkled face and white hair; I uow heard Mivself 
speak with the voice of an octogenarian. 

“What have you done?” I cried. 

“We have obeyed your orders: you told us von were ready 
to leave vour owmi Self liere, and the worl je complete. The 
man who entered has disappeared. If you should now stand 
in the streets of your village home, and ery to vour former 
friends,“ It is T tor avhoni MOU SGC tlre avould sinile, and 
call you a madinan. Know,” continued the voice, “ that there 
is in Eastern metaphysical lore, more true philosophy than is 
embodied in the sciences of to-day, and that by means of the 
raunfications of our order it becomes possible, when necessary, 
for him who stands beyond the inner and upper Worshipful 
Master, to draw these treasures from the occult: Wisdom pos- 
sessions of Oriental sages who forget nothing and lose nothing. 
Have we not been permitted to do his bidding well 2" 

“Yes,” [T squeaked; “and I wish that vou had done it better, 
I would that [ were dead.” 

“When the time comes, if necessary, vour dead body will be 
fished from the water,” was. the reply; “witnesses have seen 
the drowning tragedy, and will surely identify the corpse.” 

© And way Igo? am [ freé now 2?” I asked. 

ee wile. ead. lies tliat 1s diets lor ee SN. OUL PATE aot the 
work is fulfilled, aud we ean return to our native lands, and 
restune agam our several studies. So far as we are concerned, 
vou are free, but we have been direeted to pass vou over to the 
keeping of others who will carry forward this judginent—there 
Is another step.” 

“Vell ane,” 1 cried. onee tore desponding, “tell me the full 
OX(CITL GE iy Sciiicitce,” 
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"Phat is not known to us, and probably 1s uot known to any 
one mau. So far as the members of our order are concerned, 
vou have uow vamished. When you leave our sight this meht, 
we will also separate from one another, we shall kuow no more 
of vou and your future than will those of our working order who 
live in this section of the country. We lave io personal 
acquaintance with the guide that las been selected to conduct 
vou farther, and who will appear in due season, and we make 
no surniise concerning the result of your journey, only we know 
that vou will not be killed, for you have a work to perform, and 
will continue to exist long after others of your age are dead. 
farewell, brotlrer; we have discharged our duty; and by your 
consent, Now we must return to our various pursuits. Ina short 
time all evidence of vonr unfortunate mistake, the crime coim- 
mitted by you in printing our sacred charges, will have vanished. 
Even now, emissaries are ordained to collect and destroy the 
written record that tells of vour weakness, and with the destruc- 
tion of that testiniony;, for every copy will snrely be anitiinated, 
aud with vour disappearance from among iicn, for this also is to 
follow, our responsibility for vou will cease.” 

Pach of the seven men advanced, ‘and orasped-iny" did, 
eiving me the grip of brotherhood, and then, without a word, 
ites severally and: silently :departed ante the outer darkness. 
As the last man disappeared, a figure entered the door, clad and 
masked exactly like those who had gone. He removed tlie 
long black gown in which he was enveloped, threw the mask 
froin tus face and stood before ime, a slender, graceful, bright- 
looking young man. By the light of the candle I saw him 
distinctly, and was at once struck by Ins amiable, cheerful 
countenance, and my heart bounded with a sudden hope. I had 
temporarily forgotten the transformation that had been made 
in my person, which, altogether painless, had left 10 physical 
sensation, and thought of myself as I had formerly existed; my 
soul was still mry own, IT imagined; my blood seemed unchanged, 
aud iust flow as rapidly as before; my strength was unaltered, 
indeed I was in self-consciousness still in the prime of Itfe. 

 EEXcuse ite, Father,’ said tliestiantver, ~ lit my Services 
have been sought as a guide for the first part of a journey that I 
a niformed you intend to take.” 
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His vorce was unld and pleasaut, his bearing: respeetini, but 
tue peculiar manner in which he spoke convineed ine that he 
knew that, as a guide, le inust conduct me to some previously 
designated spot, and that he purposed to do so was evident, 
with or without my consent. 

VaNMhiee ilo Nou -eall jue weather 2 uittenipted’ to sav, butias 
tle first few words escaped iv lips, the recollection of the events 
of the meht rushed upon me, for instead of anv own, T recognized 
the pipine voice of the old inan I liad now heconie, and? ims 
tongue faltered; the seutence was unspoken. 

“You wonld ask incwwhy I called you Father, I perceive ; 
awell, because I ancdirectéd: to: beca son {oven to care dor your 
wants, to make vour journey as easy aud pleasant as possible, to 
guide you quictly and carefully to the point that will ucxt prove 
Gr iitercct to. Von.” 

l-stood ‘before him: a iree anan, ni: the prime ol lite, full of 
energy, and this stripling alone interposed between mvsclf and 
liberty... Should | pernnt the slender vouth to catry “ie “away 
as a prisoner? would it not be best to thrust him aside, if 
fecessary,crusi: lini to the cartl? oo torth- in iy dreedon? 
Yet I hesitated, for he might have friends outside; probably 
he was not alone. 

‘There are 1o0--conrpanions near is, said: lie, readnie 11 
mind. and. “as I dosnoet ecw formiiable, 1teassiiiraleon 
should weigh in vour mind the probabilities of escape; but you 
can not evade your destiny, and you mmst not attempt to 
deny vourself the pleasure of iv company. You must Icave 
this locality and leave without a regret. In order that von 
may acquiesce willingly I propose that together we return to 
vour former home, which you will, however, find no longer to be 
a home. I will accompany vou as a companion, as your son. 
You may speak, with one exception, to whomever you care to 
address; may call on anv of your old associates, may assert 
openly who von are, or whatever and wlidever vou please to 
represent yourself, only Lanust also lave the privilege of jotmmyg 
in the conversation.” 

“ Avreed,” I eried, aud extended anv hand: he grasped it, and 
then by the light of the candle, F saw a peculiar expression flit 
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“To one person only, as [ lave said, and yon have promised, 
Von must uot speak—your wite.” 

I bowed iy head, and a flood of sorrowful reflections swept 
over me. Of all the world the one whom I lonved to meet, to 
clasp in my arms, to counsel in my distress, was the wife of my 
bosom, and I begged lim to withdraw his cruel injunction. 

“Won should have thoucht of her before; now it is too late. 
To permit vou to meet, and speak with her would be dangerous; 
she might pierce your disguise. Of all others there 1s no fear.” 

“Must [I go with vou into an unknown future without a 
farewell kiss from my little child or from my babe scarce three 
tonths. old?” 

“Tt has been so ordained.” 

I threw myself on the floor and moaned. “This 1s too hard, 
too hard for luiman heart to bear. Life has no charin to a man 
who is thrust from all he holds most dear, home, friends, family.” 

“The men who relinquish sueh pleasures and such comforts 
are those who do the greatest good to humanity,” said the vouth. 
“The multitude exist to propagate the race, as animal progen- 
itors of the multitudes that are to follow, and the exceptional 
philanthropist is he who denies himself material bliss, and 
punishes himself in order to work out a problem such as it has 
been ordained that you are to solve. Do not argne further— 
the line is marked, and you must walk direct.” 

Into the blaze of the old fireplace of that log house, for, 
although it was autumn, the night was chilly, he then cast his 
black robe and false face, and, as they turned to ashes, the last 
evidences of the vivid acts through which I had passed, were 
destroyed. As I lay moaning in my nutter musery, I tried to 
reason with myself that what I experienced was all a hallucia- 
tion. I dozed, and awoke startled, half conscious only, as one 
ieaaiielitumare 1 said: tovmnself, “UN dreain.! a dream * aud 
slept again. 


LAPT Aus 
A 1ESSON IN: MIND SUD. 


The door of the cabin was open when I awoke, the sun shone 
brightly, and amy frend, apparently happy and unconcerned, 
sade ‘Father, werniistssoou stare on ourqoue 1 lave taken 
advautage of your refreshing sleep, and have cngaged breakfast 
at yonder farm-house; our meal awaits us.’ 

l-arose, washed tin aviniikled: dace, coiled iy avhite hart, 
and shuddered as [ saw ina pocket uurror the reflection of iv 
figure, an aged, apparently decrepit man. 

“Do not be disturbed at your feeble condition,” said my 
companion; “your infirmities are not teal. Few men have ever 
been permitted to drink of the richness of the revelations that 
await you; and in view of these expectations the fact that vou 
are prematurely aged in appearanee should not wnnerve vou. 
Be of good heart, and when vou say the word, we will start on 
our journey, which will begin as soou as you have said farewell 
to foriner friends and acquaintances.’ 

linade noreply, but silently accompanied lain, for my thoughts 
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were in the past, and iy reflections were far front pleasant. 

We reached the farim-house, and as [ observed the care aid 
attention extended me by the pleasant-faced Housewife, | realized 
that, in one respect at least, old age brought its compensation, 
After breakfast a ian appeared from the farmer’s baru, driving 
a team of horses attached to an open spring-wagon which, im 
obedienee to the request of my guide, 1 entered, aceommpamed 
bya: youne fritid, wie direeted that we bealnyen toward tlic 
village from whieh I had been abducted. Pe seemed to know inv 
pastaite-as T kniewits leasked meta select tise of av fricuds 
to whom I first wished to bid farewell, even inentioning tei 
names; Le seemed all that a patient, farditul som could be, and I 
began to wonder at lis audacity, even as mueli as | dunired lis 
self-confidence. 
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As we journeved ouward we cugaged in familiar talk. We 
sat together on the back seat of the open spring-wagon, in full 
sivlit of passers, no attempt beme made to conceal my person. 
Thus we traveled for two days, and on our cottrse awe passed 
through a large city with which | was acquainted, a city that 
my abductors had previously carried me through and beyond. | 
fonud that my “son” possessed fine conversational power, and a 
rich mine of information, and he became increasingly interesting 
as he drew froin lus fund of knowledge, and poured into mv 
listening ears an entrancing strait of lustorical and metaphysical 
tuformation. Never ata loss for a word or an idea, he appeared 
to discern iy cogitations, and as my unnd wandered in tls 
or -thatodirection. he tell “nto. -the-chanel -of any lateicssinid 
auswered ity unspoken thoughts, my wmind-questions or medi- 
tations, as pertinently as though [I had spoken thein, 

His accomplhshinenuts, for the methods of lus perception were 
unaccompanied by any endeavor to draw me into word expression, 
Hiade ine <wware-at least: that, tiehunel had to deal with: aanai 
unquestionably possessed of imore thai ordinary intellect and 
education, aud as this conviction cutered iy unnd he changed 
his subject and promptly auswered the silent inquiry, speaking 
as follows: 

‘Have you not sometimes felt that im yourself there may 
exist undeveloped senses that await an awakeuing touch to open 
to vourself a new world, senses that may be fully developed, but 
which saturate each other and neutralize themselves; quiescent, 
closed circles which you can not reach, satisfied circuits sluim- 
bering within your body and that defy your efforts to utilize 
them? Jn vour dreams have you not seen sights that words 
are inadequate to describe, that your faculties can not retat im 
waking moments, aud which dissolve into tangible nothingness, 
leaving only a vague, shadowy outline as the mand quickens, or 
rather when the senses that possess vou in sleep relinquish the 
body to the returning vital funetions and spirit? Tus uncon- 
scious conception of other planes, a bevoud or betwixt, that is 
neither meutal uor material, neither lrere nor located elsewhere, 
belongs to luuuanity in general, and is made evident from the 
unsatiable desire of men to pry ito plienomena latent or recon- 
dite that offer no apparent return to humanuty. Thuis desire has 
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given men the knowledge they now possess of the sciences: 
scicnees yet am their infancy, Study in this direetion is, at 
present, altogether of the material plane, but in time to come, 
mien will gain control of outlving seuses which will enable them 
to step from the seen into the consideration of matter or force 
that is now subtle and evasive, which must be accomplished 
by means of the latent faculties that [ have indicated. ‘Mhere 
will be an unconscious development of new mind-forces in the 
student of nature as the rudiments of these so-called sciences 
are elaborated. Step by step, as the aves pass, the facultics of 
men will, under progressive serics of evolutions, Iniperceptibly 
pass into higher phases until that which is even now possible 
with some individuals of the purified esoteric school, but which 
would seem miraculous if practiced openly at this day, will prove 
feasible to htmanity generally and be found in exact accord with 
natural laws. The conversational method of inen, whereby 
communion between human beings is carried on by disturbing 
the air by means of vocal organs so as to produce mechanical 
pulsations of that medium, is crude in the extreme. Mind craves 
to meet mind, but can not yet thrust matter aside, and in order 
to communicate one with another, the impression one mind 
wishes to convey to another must be first made on the brain 
matter that accompanies it, which in turn influences the organs 
of speech, inducing a disturbance of the air by the motions of 
the vocal orgaus, which, by undulations that reach to another 
being, act on his ear, and secondarily on the earthly matter of his 
brain, and finally by this roundabout conrse, press the seeond 
being’s mind. In this transmission of motions there is eTcat Waste 
of energy and loss of time, but such methods are a NECESSILVY OF 
the present slow, much-obstructed method of communication. 
There is, in cultivated man, an innate craving for something 
lore facile, and often a partly developed coneeption, speetral 
and vague, appears, and the being feels that there Wav be for 
mortals a richer, brighter life, a higher earthly existence that 
science does not now indicate. Sueh intimation of a deeper 
play of faculties is now most vivid with men during the periect 
loss of mental self as experienced in dreams, whieh as vet man 
in the quick can not grasp, and which fade as he awakens. .\s 
mental sciences are developed, investigators will find that the 
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NECN KNOW AS air 415 WintMeessar as adieans ut -couveyiic 
nund coneeptions from one person to another; that matertal 
sounds and word pulsations are cumbersome; that thought force 
unexpressed nay be used to accomplish more than speech cau 
do, and that physical exertions as exemplified in motion of matter 
such as I have described will be unnecessary for mental com- 
inunication. As door after door in these directions shall open 
before men, mystery after mystery will be disclosed, and vanish 
as tiysteriés: to: reappear as siliple: facts. Phenomena that are 
impossible and unrevealed to the scientist of to-day will be 
fannhar to the coming multitude, and at last, as by degrees, 
clearer knowledge 1s evolved, the vocal language of men will 
disappear, and lhuimamty, regardless of nationality, will, in 
silence and even in darkness, converse eloquently together i 
mind language. That which is now esoteric will become exoteric. 
Then mind will ineet mind as iv und now unpinges on your 
own, and, in reply to your unuttered question regarding my 
apparently unaccountable powers of perception, I say they are 
perfectly natural, but while I can read vour thoughts, because of 
the fact that you can not reciprocate in this direction, [ must use 
Inv voice to Impress vour mind. You will know more of this, 
however, at a future day, for it has been ordained that you are to 
be educated with an object that is now concealed. At present 
vou are interested mainly in the affairs of hfe as you know them, 
and cau not euter into these purer spheres. Weare approaching 
one of vour foriner friends, and it may be your pleasure to ask 
him some questions and to bid lim farewell.” 


CRA RTI IN. 
f CAN NOU ESE ISIE MYO IDENTURY, 


In surprise [ perceived coming towards us a hight spring 
wagon, in which rode one of my old acquaintanees. Pleasure 
at the discovery led me to raise iny hat, wave 1t around my 
head, and salute lim even at the considerable distanee that then 
separated us. I was annoyed at the look of curtosity that passed 
over his countenance, and not until the two veluicles lad stopped 
side by side did it oceur to ime that I was unrecognized. I had 
been so engrossed in my companion'’s revelations, that I had 
forgotten my unfortunate physical condition. 

I stretched out my hand, I leaned over alinost into the other 
veliicle, and earnestly said: 

“Do-you not ‘know ane? Only asshort tiuesavo wesat aid 
conversed side by side.”’ 

A look of bewilderment caine over lis features. “I have 
never seen you that I can recall,” he answered. 

My ospititisank wath aie. Could tt be possible that Tavas 
really so changed? I beeaed him to try-and recall wiv former 
sélipeeivinowms name: ~ lean that person,” | added<" but he, 
with an expression of countenance that told as plainly as words 
could speak that he considered me deranged, touched Tis horse, 
aldedTove On. 

My companion broke the awkward silence. “ Do von know 
that I perceived between vou two men an uncouscious display of 
mind-language, especially evident on your part? You wished 
with all the earnestness of your soul to bring vourself as vou for- 
erly appeared, before that man, and when it proved iiposstble, 
withont a word from him, his mind exhibited itself to vour more 
edmest intellect, alc vou realized. tliat he said to liniselt, “Phis 
person is a poor Innatic. He told von dis thoughts i mind- 
language, as plainly as words could have spoken, because the 
intense earnestness on your part quickened COUT perceptive 
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faculties, but he could uot see vour mental state, and the 
pleading voice of the apparent stranger before lim could not 
eonvinee the unconeerned lethargie mind within hin. I observed, 
however, in addition to what you noticed, that he is really looking 
for vou. “Plt the object of Ins=jourmen, anda Wear: “tliat 111 
every direetion men are now spreading the news that you have 
been kidnapped and carried from your jail. Iowever, we shall 
soon be in the village, and you will then hear more about 
COMEaGtL.” 

We rode in silence while I meditated on my remarkable 
situation. I eould not resign myself without a struggle to my 
approaching fate, and I felt even yet a hope, although I seemed 
powerless in the hands of destiny. Could [ not, by some 
method, convinee my friends of my identity? I determined, 
foreetting the faet that my guide was even then reading iy 
wind, that upon the next opportunity | would pursue a different 
course. 

“Tt will not avail,” my companion replied. ‘“ You trust do 
one of two things: vou will voluntarily go with ie, or you will 
involuntarily go to an insane asylun. Neither you nor I eould 
by any method eonvinee others that the obviously deerepit old 
inan beside me was but vesterday hale, hearty, young and stroug. 
You will find that you ean not prove your identity, and as a 
friend, one of the great brotherhood to which vou belong, a eraft 
that deals charitably with all men and all problems, I advise 
vou to aeeept the situation as soon as possible after it becomes 
evident to your imind that you are lost to former affiliations, and 
must heneeforth be a stranger to the people whom you know. 
Take iy advice, and cease to regret the past and cheerfully 
turn your thoughts to the future. On one side of you the lun- 
atie asylum is open; on the other, a journey into an unknown 
region, bevond the confines of any known country. On the one 
hand, imprisonment and subjection, perhaps abuse and neglect ; 
on the other, liberation of soul, evolution of faeulty, and a 
erasping of superior knowledge that is denied most men—yes, 
withheld from all but a few persons of eaeh generation, for only 
a few, unknown to the millions of this world’s inhabitants, have 
passed over the road you are to travel. Just now you wished to 
ineet your jailer of a few hours ago; it is a wise conelusion, and 
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if he does not recoguize vou, I ask in sincerity, who will be 
likely to do so?) We will drive straight to his home; but, here 
he comes.” 

Indeed, we were now in the village, where my iniserable jour- 
ney began, and perhaps by chanee—it seccins that it could not 
have been otherwise—niy former jailer actually approached us. 

AL Vou jilease, said: sy courpanions ** Tewall ascii vou to 
ahieht from the wagon, and you may privately converse with him.” 

Our wagon stopped, my guide opened a conversation with the 
jailer, saying that lus friend wished to speak with lim, and then 
assisted ine to alight and retired a distance. I was vexed at 
ivy infirmities, which embarrassed me most exasperatingiy, but 
which I knew were artificial; my body appeared unwilling 
although my spirit was anxious; but do what I could to control 
my actions, I involuntarily behaved like a decrepit old aman. 
However, my iid was made wp; this attempt to prove iy 
personahtty should be the last; failure now would prove thie 
turning point, and I would go willingly with my companion 
upon the unknown journey if I could not convinee the jailer 
of uny identity. 

Straightening myself before the expectant jailer, who, with 
a look of inquisitiveness, regarded me as a stranger, | asked if 
he knew any former self, giving inv namie. 

‘leiat ldo,” Ie-vemhed*4and. 4) “Cecoulh. tid: lintaatotins 
moment I would be relieved of a load of worry." 

“Would you surely know lim if vou met lim?” T asked. 

“Assured; le replieds “and if sou brine tiditecue -lits 
whereabouts, as your bearing indicates, speak, that [ mav rid 
iiyself of suspicion and suspense.” 

Calline the jatler by -uanre, 1 asked: Ini aif im ‘countenatice 
did not remind him of the man he wished to find. 

NOtatrall ? 

“ Listen, does ot inv voice resemble Unit af sour ceseaped 





prisoner ?” 

“ONothin thre least.” 

Wath a violent effort I drew ay fort: as straight as pos- 
sible, and stood upright before hin, with every facial imusele 
strained to its utinost, in a vain endeavor to bring mv wrinkled 
countenance to its former smoothness, and with the energy that 
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a drowning man night exert to grasp a passing objeet, [tried 
tu coutrol my voice, and presérv@iny identity by so dome, 
vehemently mploring him, begying him to hsten to my story. 
“Toain the iain vou s@@k:"T ant the pmsomer Who;a few day's 
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ago, stood in the prime of Hfe before von. I have been spirited 
away from you by men who are leagued with occult forces, which 
extend forward among liddeu mysteries, into forces which 
huninate the present, and reach backward into the past 
unseen, These persons, by artful and damnable manipulations 
under the guidance of a power that has been evolved in the 
secrecy of past ages, and transmitted only to a favored few, have 
changed the strong ian you knew into the one apparently 
feeble, who now confronts vou. Only a short period has passed 
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sine Twas vour unwilling captive, charecd with debt, a trifline 
sui; and then, as vour sullen prisoner, [longed for freedom. 
Now I plead before vou, with all av sond, | bee of vou to take 
ine bagkstoainy coll. aa vour doors, and hold ime again, for 
your dungeon will now be to me a paradise.” 

I felt that I was becoming frantic, for wit} each word I realized 
that the jailer became more and More Muipatient aud aunoved, — | 
perceived that he believed aye to be a lunatie. Pleadings and, 
entreaties were of ip avail, and my caverness rapidly changed 
into despair until at last I cried: “If you will not Delicve any 
words, TF will throw myself on the merey of MY vouNy Compan- 
ton, Task vou 16 consider Iie testimony, and if lie Save that J 
amt not what I assert Mvself to be, I wil] leave WV home and 
country, and go with him quietly into the unknown future.” 

He turned to depart, but I threw myself before him, and 
beckoned the young man who, up to this tinies had=atadd <ilaai 
im respectful silence. He came forward, and addressing the 
jailer, called hin by namie, and corroborated Mv story. Yes, 
strange as it sounded to ime, he reiterated the substanee of 1 
narrative as IT had repeated it. NOW VOM: Willey | 
cried in ecstacy; “now you ueed uo longer question the faets 
that I have related.” 

Iustead, however, of accepting the story of the Wiliiess, the 
jailer upbraided hin. 

“This is a preeoneerted arrangement to get me inte ridienle 
or urther trouble: “Vow teal iiae Up an incredible story 
that on its face is fit only to be told to men as crazy or designing 
as Somiseves:: A hisusouue ana dit ak acc overhear vonr 
conversation with me, and vet he repeats [iis lesson withont a 
question from me as to what I wish to learueot ii,” 

SHIGSCanesecrone wine Lone: ia; despair, 

“Crazier than I should have believed trout vour countenauee.” 
the jailer replied. ““Of-all-ihe Huprobable stories Maedinutble, 
you have attempted to inveivle me into accepting that whieh is 
most unreasonable. If vou are leaned together titent on some 
swindling scheme, | SV CAL OU wae nee atte] fang ia NO 
mood for trifling. Go your way, and trouble me no more with 
this foolish scheming, which villainy or luuaeyv of some deserip- 
tion must underlie." [He turned qt aneer aud left us. 
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“Tt as as [predicted said myconipanwis * yoir-are Tost to 
man. “Those who know vou best will turn from you soonest. — | 
nueht become as wild as Vow are, in vour interest, and only 
serve to make your story appear more extravagant. In human 
affairs men judge and act according to the Imuted knowledge at 
eommmand of the innitttude. Wrtnesses awho tell the truth are 
ofteiy in-out courts-of law, stinned 1s you have been, bv alte 
decisions of a narrow-minded jury. Men sit on juries with little 
conception of the facts of the case that is brought before them ; 
the men who manipulate them are mere tools in unseen hands 
that throw their several minds in antagomsims unexplainable to 
man. The judge is unconsciously often a tool of his own errors 
or those of others. One learned judge unties what another has 
fastetted, each basin® Ins views on the same testiuony, each 
reudering lis decision in accordance with law derived from the 
saine authority. Your case is that condition of mind that men 
call lwnaey:, Yoivcan séc amich that-as hiddei tro others 
because you have become acquainted with facts that their narrow 
education forbids them to accept, but, because the majority is 
against vou, they consider you mentally unbalanced. The philos- 
ophy of men does not yet comprehend the conditions that have 
operated on your person, and as you stand alone, although in the 
neht, all meu will oppose you, and you imust submit to the views 
of a unseguided majority. In the eyes of a present generation 
WOU ATE Crazy. “A jllpye-ol your lforiier: peers. could mot do else 
than so adjudge you, for you are not on the same mental plane, 
and Task, will you again attempt to accomplish that which is as 
unpossible as tt would be for you to drink the waters of Seneca 
Lake at one draught? Goto those men and propose to drain that 
lake at one gulp, and you will be listened to as seriously as when 
you bee your former conirades to believe that you are another 
person than what you seem. Only lenethened life is credited 
with the production of pliysical changes that wnder favorable 
conditions, are possible of accomplishment t1 a brief period, 
and such testimony as you could bring, in the present state of 
human knowledge, would only add to the proof of your lunacy.” 

aa sees T-sée.” Iesaid and westtnnit.  dveqd on elaiiimedan: 
Whatever my destined career inay be, wherever it nay be, 1t can 
Only lead: 1osticsemiy es” 
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“Do not be so sure of that,” was the reply. 

I shuddered iustinelively, for this OCH SE SIME: to. snip): 
that the stilluess of the stave would be preferable to my destiny, 

We got into the Wwagou again, and a deep silence followed 
as we rode along, gazing abstractedly on thie quict: fields and 
lonely farin-houses. Minally we reached a little Village, Eire 
Ny companion dismissed the fanuer, our driver, paying him 
liberally, and seenred lodgings ina POVate tan: (1 Delis Wwe 
were expected), and after a hearty supper we retired. From the 
time we left the jailer TI never aga attempted to reveal nny’ 
idéutity. I liad lost my iterest in the past, and found myself 
craving to know what the future liad i store for ie: 
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ADEPES BROTH ERIMOOD. 


My companion did not attempt to watch over ny motions or 
in anv way to interfere with my freedom. 

“T will for a time uecessarily be absent,” he said, “ arranging 
for our journey, and while I am getting ready you must employ 
yourself as best vou can. I ask vou, however, now to swear 
that, as vou have promised, vou will not seek your wife and 
children.” 

OTS LAS TCeU, 

“Hole ap. vour hand,” te said, aiid 1 repeared: atter Inn: 
“ All this I most soleiunly and sincerely promise and swear, with 
a firm and steadfast resolution to keep and perform my oath, 
withont the least equivoeation, mental reservation or self-evasion 
whatever.” 

“That will answer; see that you keep your oath this time,” 
he said, and he departed. Several days were consuied before 
he returned, and during that time IT was an inquisitive and silent 
listener to the various conjectures others were making regarding 
my abduetion which event was beconnug of general interest. 
Some of the theories advanced were quite near the truth, others 
wild and erratic. How preposterous it seemed to me that the 
actor himself could be in the very seat of the disturbanee, will- 
ing, auxious to testifv, ready to prove the truth concerning his 
position, and vet unable even to obtain a respectful hearing from 
those most interested in his recovery. Men gathered together 
discussing the “ outrage’; women, eluldren, even, talked of little 
else, and it was evident that the eutire country was aroused. 
New political issues took their rise from the event, but the man 
who was the prime cause of the excitement was for a period a 
willing and unwilling listener, as he had been a willing and 


unwilling actor in the tragedy. 
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One morning my companion drove up in a light carriave, 
drawn by a span of fine, spirited, black horses. 

“We are ready now,” he said, and my unprecedented journey 
began. | 

Wherever we stopped, I heard iny name mentioned. Men 
combined against men, brother was declaiming against brother, 
neighbor was against neighbor, everywhere suspicion was in 
tlieeair. 

“The passage of time alone can quict these people,” said I. 

“The usual conception of the term Tinte—an indescribable 
soincthing flowing at a constant rate—is erroneous,” replied mv 
comrade, ‘Prine is hinnamity's best friend, and should be pict- 
ured as a ministering angel, instead of a skeleton with lour-glass 
and scythe. Tine does not fly, but is permanent and quiescent, 
while restless, foree-impelled inatter rushes onward. Foree and 
matter fly; Time reposes. At our birth we are wound up like a 
machine, to move for a certain number of vears, grating against 
Time. We grind against that complacent spirit and wear not 
Time, but ourselves away. We hold within ourselves a certain 
amouit of cnerey, which, amcevaneseent, form of anatter, 15 thie 
opponent of Tine. Time has no existence with tmanimate 
objects. It is a conception of the human intellect. Time is 
rest, perfect rest, tranquillity sucli as inan never realizes unless 
he becomes a part of the sweet silences toward which huinan life 
and human wind are drifting. Somueh for Time. Now for Life. 
Disturbed energy in one of its forms, we call Lite; and this Life 
is the great enemy of peace, the opponent of steadfast perfection. 
Pure energy, the soul of the universe, permeates all things with 
Mich). tats: 11e3y -acqitamteds but wie AG rest ts iii percepiulic 
to man, while disturbed energy, according to its condition, 1s 
apparent either as matter or as force. .\ substance Dr inateriai 
body is a manifestation resulting from a disturbanee of enerey. 
The agitating cause removed, the mamtestatious disappear, and 
(livsea anverse diay be cextiienishied, without nibalanene ihe 
cosinos that remains. “The worlds known to man are conditions 
of abnormal energy moving on separate planes through what 
men call space. They attract to themmselves bodies of similar 
descriptromeainl thus tilience one snother—piess Ini e cach a 
separate existence, and are swaved to and frounder the miluence 
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of the various disturbanees in energy common to their rank 
or order, which we call forms of forees. Unscttled energy also 
assulies uumerous other expressions that are unkuown to man, 
but which in all pereeptible forms is characterized by motion. 
Pure energy ean not be appreciated by the minds of mortals. 
There are invisible worlds besides those perceived by us im our 
planetary system, unreachable centers of ethereal structure about 
us that stand in a higher plane of development than earthly 
wiatter which is a gross form of disturbed energy. There are 
also lower planes. Mau’s acquaintance with the forms of energy 
is the result of his power of perceiving the forms of matter of 
which he is a part. Heat, light, gravitation, electricity and 
iagnetisin are ever present in all perceivable substances, and, 
although purer than earth, they are still manifestations of absolute 
energy, and for this reason are sensible to men, but more evanes- 
cent than material bodies. Perhaps you can conceive that if these 
disturbances could be removed, matter or force would be resolved 
back into pure energy, and would vanish. Such a dissociation 
is an ethereal existence, and as pure energy the life spint of all 
material things is neither cold nor hot, heavy nor hght, sold, 
liquid nor gaseous—men can not, as mortals now exist, see, 
feel, sinell, taste, or even conceive of it. It moves through 
space as we do through it, a world of itself as transparent to 
matter as matter is to it, insensible but ever present, a reality to 
higher existences that rest in other planes, but not to us 
an essence subject to scientific test, nor au entity. Of these 
problems and their connection with others in the unseen depths 
beyond, you are not yet in a position properly to judge, but 
before many years a new sense will be given you or a develop- 
ment of latent senses by the removal of those more gross, and a 
partial insight into an nususpected unseen, mito a realm to vou 
at present unknown. 

“Tt has been ordained that a select few must from time to time 
pass over the threshold that divides a mortal’s present hfe from 
the future, and your lot has been cast among the favored ones. 
It is or should be deemed a privilege to be peruutted to pass 
farther than hniman philosophy has yet gone, into an investiga- 
tion of the problems of life; this I say to encourage yon. We 
have in our order a handful of persons who have received the 
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accumulated fruits of the close attention others have given to 
these subjects which have been handed to them by the genera- 
tions of men who have preceded. You are destined to become 
as they are. ‘lis study of semi-oceult forees has enabled those 
seleeted for the work to master some of the concealed truths of 
being, and by the partial development of a new sense or new 
senses, partly to triumph over death. These facts are hidden from 
ordinary man, and from the earth-bound workers of our brother- 
hood, who ean not even interpret the words they learn. The 
inethods by which they are elucidated have been locked fromm man 
because the world is not prepared to reecive thei, selfishness 
being the ruling passion of debased mankind, and publicity, until 
the chain of evidence is more complete, would embarrass their 
further evolutions, for man as yet lives on the selfish plane.” 

“Do you mean that, among men, there are a few persons 
possessed of powers such as you have mentioned 2” 

“ Yes; they move here and there through all orders of society, 
and their attainments are unknown, except to one another, or, at 
inost, to but few persons. ‘These adepts are scientific men, and 
may not even be recogiized as members of our organization ; 
indeed it is often necessary, for obvious reasons, that they should 
not be known as such. ‘These studies must constantly be 
prosecuted im various directions, and some monitors must teach 
otliers to perform certain duties that are necessary to the eraid 
evolution. Hence, when a man has become one of our brother- 
hood, from the promptings that made vou one of us, and has 
been as ready and determined to instruct outsiders in our work 
ASEVOU las becipitis proper that he shold ia tur be compelled 
to serve our people, and -eventitally, mankind,” 

mnt 1 ta aie tron. tise” 1 sexeltimed, a suddtt jraht 
breaking upon ine, “that the alchemustie manuscript that led 
Ine: tothe {ratcmty tovawitiell Fousnrewelaten jae hace bern 
artfully desigued to serve the interest of that organization 2?” To 
thissgiuiestion 1 received noite, tien aul iiiter vale] again 
soucht information conecriing the order, and with more success. 

“Tanderstand that vou propose that [shall coon a journey 
of investigation for the good of our order and also of humanity.” 

eMrite ; itis decessarsy that our discoven@e be kept alice, and 
it is essential that the men who do this work accept the trust of 
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their own aceord. Fle who will not cousent to add to the common 
stock of knowledge and understanding, mist be deemed a drone 
in the hive of nature—but few persons, however, are called upon 
to serve as vou must serve. Men are scattered over the world 
with this object in view, and are unknown to their families or 
even to other members of the order; they hold in solemn trust 
our saered revelations, and impart them to others as is ordained, 
and thus nothing perishes; eventually humanity will profit. 

“Others, as vou soon will be doing, are now exploring 
assicned seetions of this illimitable field, aceumulating further 
knowledge, and they will report results to those whose duty it 1s 
to retain and formulate the collected sum of facts and principles. 
So it 1s that, unknown to the great body of our brotherhood, < 
chosen number, under our esoteric teachings, are gradually 
passing the dividing line that separates life from death, matter 
from spirit, for we have members who have mastered these 
problems. We ask, however, no aid of evil forces or of necrom- 
aucy or black art, and your study of alchemy was of no avail, 
although to save the vital truths alchemy is a part of our work. 
We proceed in exact accordance with natural laws, which will 
vet be known to all men. Sorrow, suffering, pain of all 
descriptions, are enemies to the inembers of our order, as they 
are to inankind broadly, and we hope in the future so to control 
the now hidden seerets of Nature as to be able to govern the 
autagonistic disturbances in energy with which man now 1s 
everywhere thwarted, to subdue the physical enemies of tlie race, 
to affiliate religious and scientifie thought, cultivating brotherly 
love, the foundation and capstone, the cement and union of this 
cIcIent fratemiity. 

“And am I really to take an important part in this scheme? 
Have I been set apart to explore a section of the unknown for a 
bit of hidden kuowledge, and to return again ?” 

“This Ll owiltsaye he aswered, evading. a -cirect reply, “vou 
have been selected for a part that one in a thousand has been 
required to undertake. Yon are to pass into a field that will 
carry you beyond the present limits of limnan observation. 
This much I have been instructed to impart to you in order to 
nerve vou for vour duty. I seem to be a young man; really I 
am aged. You seem to be infirm and old, but you are young. 
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Many vears ago, eveles ago as men reeord tine, I was promoted 
to do a certain work beeause of iy zealous nature; like vou, J 
also had to do penance for an error. [eee ved, as YOU are 
destined to do, from the sight of men. | regained my youth: 

yours has been lost forever, but you will regain more than your 
former strength. We shall both exist after this generation of 
men has passed away, and shial] mingle with generations yet to 
be born, for we shall ie wi how to restore our youthful vigor, and 
will supply it time and again to earthly matter. Rest assured 
also that the object of our labors is of the most laudable nature, 

aud we must be upheld under all difficulties by the faet that mul- 
titudes of men who are yet to come will be benefited bliereba.” 


CR Sl: 
HY JOURNEY CONGINIES,—INSTINCT. 


It 1S (tinecessain: forse to cave the-detaus Ol the first part 
of my long journey. My companion was guided by a perceptive 
faculty that, hke the compass, enabled him to keep in the proper 
course. He did not question those whom we met, and made no 
endeavor to maintain a given direction; and vet he was traveling 
ina part of the country that was new to himself. I marveled at 
the accuracy ‘ol lus intuitive perception, tor le seemed! tever to 
bevat-famit. Wiren the read forked, “he tutwed to the see or 
the left. a1 a perfectly careless inanier,-but- the contimmty ol his 
course was never interrupted. I began mentally to question 
whether he could be guiding us aright, forgetting that he was 
reading iy thoughts, and he answered: “There is nothing 
strange in tlus self-directive faculty. Is not man capable of 
following where annnals lead?) One of the objects of my special 
study has been to aseertain the nature of the instinet-power of 
anmuals, the sagacity of brutes. The earrier pigeon will fly to its 
cote aeross hundreds of mules of strange country. The young 
pig will often return to its pen by a ronte unknown to it; the 
slugeish tortoise will find its home without a guide, without 
seeing a familiar object; eats, horses and other animals possess 
this power, which is not an unexplainable instinet, but a natural 
sense better developed in some of the lower creatures than it is in 
nan. = “The power lies dormant in man, but exists, nevertheless. 
If we develop one faculty we lose acuteness in some other power. 
Men have lost in mental development in this particular direction 
while seeking to gain in others. If there were no record of the 
facet that light brings objects to the reeoguition of the mind 
through the agency of the eve, the sense of sight in au animal 
would be considered by men devoid of it as adaptibilitw to extraor- 
dinary circumstances, or instinet. So it is that animals often 
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such sight is not irresponsive action without consciousness of a 
purpose. Man is not very magnanimous,  Tustead of giving 
credit to the lower animals for superior perception in many 
directions, he denies to them the conscious possession of powers 
uuperfectly developed in mankind. We egotistically aii to raise 
ourselves, and do so in our own estimation by clothing the actions 
of the lower animals ta garinent of irresponsibility. Because 
we can not understand the inwardness of their power, we assert 
that they act by the influence of instinct. ‘The term instinct, as 
I would define it, is an expression applied by men to a scries 
of senses which man possesses, but has not developed. The 
word is used by man to characterize the mental superiority of 
other animals in certain directions where his own senses are 
defective. Instead of crediting animals with these, to them, 
invaluable faculties, man conceitedly says they are involuntary 
actions. Ignorant of their mental status, man is too arrogant to 
adimit that lower animals are superior to him in any way. But we 
are not consistent. Is it not true that in the direction in which 
you question iy power, some men by cultivation often become 
expert beyond their fellows? and such men have also given very 
little systematic study to subjects connected with these undeniable 
mental qualities, ‘The hunter will hold his course in utter dark- 
ness, passing inequalities in the ground, and avoiding obstructions 
he-cair not sce. “Hieafact sof Js superioniy in ie tea aver 
others, is not questioned, although he can not explain Its methods 
nor understand how he operates. His quickened sense Is often 
as much entitled to be called instinct as is the diving power of 
the carrier pigeon. If scholars would cease to devote their entire 
energies to the development of the imatertal, artistic, or scientific 
part of modern civilization, and turn their attention to other 
forms of mental culture, inany beauties and powers of Nature 
now unknown would be revealed. Hlowever, this can not be, for 
under existing conditions, the strife fer food and warmth is the 
ost iMportant strugele that engages unukind, and controls our 
actions, “f.a/iine that sisirels to come, however, wihtei tlie 
knowledge of all inen is mmted into a comprehensive whole, the 
book of life, Wluminated thereby, will contam inanyv beautiful 
pages that mav be easily read, but which are now not suspected 
to exist. “Phe power of the magiuet is not uniform—eugineers 
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know that the needle of the compass inexplicably deviates from 
tine to time as a line is run over the earth's surface, but they 
also. know that abéerrations.oF the needle fiiallx correct theim- 
selves. “he temporary variations of a few degrees that occur in 
the ruuning of a compass line are usually overcome after a time, 
and without a change of course, the disturbed needle swerves 
back, and again points to the calculated direction, as 1s shown 
by the vernier. Should I err tm my course, it would be by a 
trifle only, and we could not go far astray before I would 
uncousciously discover the true path. [ carry my magnet 1m 
MiVattiiaid,” 

Many such dissertations or explanations concerning related 
questions were subsequently made in what I then considered a 
very impressive, though always unsatisfactory, manner. I recall 
those episodes now, after other more remarkable experiences 
which are vet to be related, and record them briefly with little 
wonderment, because I have gone through adventures which 
demonstrate that there is nothing improbable in the statements, 
and I will not cousume time with further details of this part 
Of iy journey. 

We leisurely traversed State after State, crossed rivers, moun- 
tains and seemingly interminable forests. The ultimate object 
of our travels. a location ni Kentucky, I attenward leaned, ted 
Wy companion to guide me by a roundabout course to Wheeling, 
Virginia, by the usual mountain roads of that day, imstead of 
going, as he might perhaps have much more easily done, via 
Buffalo and the ake Shore to Northern Ohio, and then sontherly 
across the country, te Said micexplanation, that the time lost 
at the beginning of our journey by thus route, was more than 
recompensed by the ease of the subsequent Ohio River trip. 
Upon reaching Wheeling, he disposed of the team, aud we 
embarked on a keel boat, and journeyed down the Olio to Cin- 
cinnati. The river was falling when we started, and becaine 
very low before Cincinnati was reached, too low for steamers, 
aud our trip in that flat-bottomed boat, ou the sluggish current 
of the tortuous stream, proved tedious and slow. Arriving at 
Cincinnati, mw guide decided to wait for a rise im the river, 
designing then to complete our journey on a steamboat. I 
spent several days in Cineinnati quite pleasantly, expecting to 
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coutinue our course on the steamer “Tecumseh,” then in port, 
and ready for departure. At the last moment my guide changed 
lus mind, and instead of embarking on that boat, we took passage 
on the steamer “George Washington,” leaving Shipping-Port 
Wednesday, December 13, 1826. 

During that entire journey, from the commencement to our 
fual destination, my guide paid all the bills, and did not want 
either for money or attention from the people with whom we 
caine in contact. He seemed everywhere a stranger, and yet 
was possessed of a talisman that opened every door to which he 
apphed, and which gave us nulimited accommodations wherever 
he asked them. When the boat landed at Smithland, Kentucky, 
a village on the bank of the Ohio, just above Paducah, we dis- 
embarked, and my guide then for the first ttine seemed mentally 
disturbed. 

“ir journey together is carly over,” lie Said’ “if a few 
days my responsibility for you will cease. Nerve vourself for 
the future, and bear its trials and its pleasures manfully. To may 
never see you again, but as you are even now conspienous in our 
history, and will be closely connected with the development of 
the plan in which I aim also interested, although I am destined 
to take a different part, I shall probably hear of vou again.” 


CHAP Pinks 11. 
A CAVERN DISCOVERED.—RBISWELL'S HILL. 


We stopped that night at a tavern in Sinithland. Leaving 
tlus place after dinner thre next day, ou toot, we struck throug! 
the country, into the bottom lands of the Cumberland River 
traveling leisurely, lingering for hours in the course of a circui- 
tous tramp of only a few mules. Although it was the month 
of December, the clinate was nuld and balmy. In my former 
home, a similar tune of year would have been marked with 
snow, sleet, and ice, and I could not but draw a contrast 
between the two localities. How different also the scenery from 
that of iny native State. Great timber trees, oak, poplar, hickorv, 
were In majestic possession of large tracts of territory, in the 
solitude of which man, so far as evidences of his presence were 
concerned, had never before trodden. From time to time we 
passed little clearings that probably were to be enlarged to 
thrifty plantations in the future, and finally we crossed the 
Citmberland River, That night we rested avith Mfr. Joseph 
Watts, a wealthy and cultured land owner, who resided on 
the river’s bank. After leaving Ins hoine the next morning, 
we journeyed slowly, very slowly, iny guide seemingly passing 
wath: “reluctance “mito the county. Ie, ad. beeome = a.qvery 
pleasant companion, and his conversation was very entertaining. 
We struck the sharp point of a ridge the morning we left “Mr. 
Watts’ hospitable house. It was four or five miles distant, but 
on the opposite side of the Cumberland, from Smmithland. Here 
a steep bluff broke through the bottom land to the river's edge, 
the base of the bisected point being washed by the Cumberland 
River, which had probably cut its way through the stony 
iimeral of this ridge in ages long passed. We eliinbed to its 
top and sat upon the pinnacle, and from that potit of command- 
ing observation I drank in the beauties of the scene around ime. 


The river at our feet wound gracefully before us, and disappeared 
S4 
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in both dircetions, its extreines dissolving ina bed of forest. A 
ereat black bluff, far up the stream, rose ke a mountain, upon 
the lefe sidé of the riwer; bottom lands were about us, and 
towards the 





lulls appeared across the river in the far distauee 
Temnessee Rives, With reeret 1 finally drew iiv eves from thie 
vision, and we restuned the journey. We followed the left bank 
of the river to the base of the black bluff— Biswell’s Hill,” a 
squatter called it,—and then skirted the side of that Hill, passing, 
along precipitous stone bluffs and among stunted cedars. Above 
us towered cliff over cliff, almost perpendicularly ; below us rolled 
thesniver 

I was deeply impressed by the changing beauties of thus 
struice Wenticky scenciy, butanarveled at the fact that awhile I 
became light-hearted and enthustastie, my guide grew corre- 
spondingly despondent and gloomy. Tfrom time to time he 
lapsed into thoughtful silence, and onee [ caught his eve dirceted 
tomard ni@*in. asimannuer that 1 inferred to uuply either pity 
or éuvy. We passed Biswell’s Bluff, and left the Cumberland 
River at its upper extrenty, where another small ereck empties 
into the river. Thence, after ascending the creck some distaiee, 
we struck across the country, finding it undulating and fertile, 
with hete and there asinail clearing, During this journey we 
either camped out at meght, or stopped with a resident, when 
one was to be found in that sparsely settled country. Soime- 
tines there were exasperating intervals between our meals; but 
we did not suffer, for we earried with us supplies of food, such 
as cheese and crackers, purchased i Snuthland, for emergencies. 
We thus procecded a considerable distance into Livingston 
County, Kentueky. 

I observed remarkable sinks in the earth, sometimes conc- 
shaped, again precipitous. These cavities wer€ occasionally of 
considerable size and depth, and they were wore numerous 11 
the uplands than in the bottoms. They were somewhat like 
the faninliar “.gintk-loles” of New York State, but inonstrous 
itlconiparisou. “Phechtst that attracted an attention was near 
the-Ciantberland Kiver. just pelore we senclied=iswell’s Fall. It 
was about forty feet deep and thirty in diameter, with preeipitous 
stone sides, shrubbery growing therein i exceptional spots where 
loose earth had colleeted on shelves of stone that eropped out 
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alone its rugged sides. The bottom of the depression was flat 
and fertile, covered with a luxuriant mass of vegetation. On 
one side of the base of the gigantic bowl, a eavern struck down 
into the earth. IT stood upon the edge of this funnel-hke sink, 
And andrreled at its. peenliar appearance, a\espinitof eunosity:, 
such as often influences men when an unusual uatural scene 
presents itself, possessed ine. 1 elaimbered down, swinging from 
brush to brush, and stepping from shelving-rock to shelving-roek, 
until I reached the bottom of the hollow, and placing my hand 
above the black lhole in its center, I perceived that a current of 
cold air was rushing therefrom, upward. [ probed with a long 
stiek, but the direction of the opening was tortuous, and would 
not admit of examination in that manner. I dropped a large 
pebble-stone mito the orifice; the pebble rolled and = clanked 
down, down, and at last, the sound died away in the distance. 
ST wisi that-l ceold co mitosthe cavitvcas that stole as 
done, and find the seerets of this cave,” I reflected, the natural 
love of exploration possessing ie as it probably does most men. 
My eompanion above, seated on the brink of the stone wall, 
replied to my thoughts: “Your wish shall be granted. You 
have requested that whieh has already been laid out for you. 
You will explore where few men have passed before, and will 
have the privilege of following your destiny into a realm of 
natural wonders. <A fertile field of investigation awaits vou, 
such as will surpass your most vivid imagimngs. Come and 
seat vourself beside me, for it is my duty now to tell yon 
something about the land we are approaching, the cavern fields 
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“This part of Kentucky borders a field of caverns that reaches 
from near the State of ‘Tennessee to the Olio River, and from 
the month of the Cimberland, eastward to and bevond the 
center of the State. This great area is of irregular outline, and 
as yet has been little explored. Underneath the surface are 
layers of limestone and sandstone rock, the deposits ranging 
from ten to one hundred and fifty fect tm thickness, and often 
great masses of conglomerate appear. This conglomerate some- 
times caps the ridges, and varies in thickness from a few feet 
Omis;, UO Sixt): OF Ewen a, lumdredteet. It is of ~ divercned 
character, sometimes larecly composed of pebbles cemented 
together by tron ore into coinpact beds, while agai it passes 
abruptly into gritty sandstone, or a fine-erained compact rock 
destitute of pebbles. Sometimes the conglomerate rests directly 
on the hinestone, but in the section about us, more often arenl- 
laceous shales or veins of coal intervene, and occasionally inferior 
and superior layers of conglomerate are separated by a bed of 
coal. Tn addition, lead-bearing veins now and then crop up, the 
crystals of galena being disseminated thronel masses of fluor: 
spar, cale-spar, limestone and clay, which fill fissures between 
tilted walls of limestone and hard quartzose sandstone. Nee, 
Inlls, and mountains, grow out of this remarkable crust. Rivers 
and creeks flow through and under it im crevices, cither directly 
pon the bedstone or over deposits of clay which underlie it. In 
soine places, beds of coal or slate alternate with lavers of the lime 
rock; m others, the iuterspace is clay and sand. Sometimes the 
depth of the several limestone and conglomerate deposits ts great, 
and they are often honeyveombed by innumerable transverse and 
diagonal spaces. Water drips have here and there washed out 
the more friable carth and stone, forming vrottoes which are 
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as vet unknown to men, but which will be discovered to be 
wonderful and fantastic bevond anything of a like nature now 
familiar. In other places cavities exist between shelves of rock 
that lle one above the other—monstrous openings caused by 
the erosive action of rivers now lost, but that have flowed 
during unnumbered ages past; great parallel valleys and gigantic 
chambers, one over the other, remaining to tell the story of 
these former torrents. Occasionally the weteht of a portion of 
the disintegrating rock above becomes too great for its tensile 
streneth and the material crumbies and falls, producing caverns 
sometimes reaching so near to the earth’s surface, as to cause 
sinks in its crust. These sinks, when first forined, as a rule, pre 
sent clear rock fractures, and immediately after their formation 
there is usually a water-way beneath. In the course of time 
soil collects on their sides, they become cone-shaped hollows 
from the down-shdings of earth, and then vegetation appears on 
the hving soil; trees grow within them, and in many places the 
sloping sides of great earth bowls of this nature are, after untold 
vears, covered with the virgin forest; magnificent timber trees 
growing on soil that has been stratified over and upon decaved 
monarchs of the forest whose remains, nmbedded in the earth, 
speak of the ages that have passed since the convulsions that 
made the depressions which, notwithstanding the accumulated 
debris, are still a lhindred feet or more in depth. If the drain 
or exit at the vortex of one of these sinks becomes clogged, 
which often occurs, the entire cavity fills with water, and a pond 
results. Again, a shght orifice reaching far beneath the earth's 
surface may permit the soil to be gradually washed into a 
subterranean creek, and thus are formed great bowls, like 
funnels sunk in the earth—Kentueky punch-bowls. 

“Take the country about us, especially towards the Mannnoth 
Cave, and for miles beyond, the landscape in certain localities is 
pitted with this description of sinks, some recent, others very 
old. Many are small, but deep; others are large and shallow. 
Ponds often of great depth, curiously enough overflowing and 
wiving rise to a creek, are to be found on a ridge, telling of 
underground supply springs, not outlets, beneath. Chains of 
such sinks, hke a row of huge funnels, often appear; the soil 
between them is slowly washed through their exit into the river, 
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flowing in the depths below, and as the earth that separates them 
is carried away by the subterranean streams, the bowls coalesce, 
and a ravine, closed at both ends, results. Along the bottom of 
such a ravine, a creek inay flow, rushing from its natural tunnel 
at one end of the line, and disappearing ina gulf at the other. 
The stream begins inainystery, and ends in unfathoimed darkness. 
Near Marion, Hurricane Creek thus disappears, and, so far as 
men know, is lost to sight forever. Near Cridersville, in this 
neighborhood, a valley such as I have described, takes in the 
surface floods of a large tract of country. The waters that riu 
down its sides, during a storm form a torrent, aud fence-rails, 
timbers, and other objects are gulped imto the chasm where the 
creek plunges into the earth, and they never appear again. ‘This 
part of Kentucky is the most remarkable portion of the known 
world, and although now neglected, in a tune to come is surely 
destined to an extended distinetion. I have referred only to the 
surface, the skin formation of this honeycombed Jabvrinth, the 
entrance to the future wonderland of the world. Portions of such 
a superficial cavern maze have been traversed by ian in the 
ramifications kuown as the Mammoth Cave, but deeper than 
man has yet explored, the subcutaneous structure of that series 
of caverns is yet to be investigated. The Mammoth Cave as now 
traversed is simply a superficial series of grottoes and passages 
overlying the deeper cavern field that I have deserthed. The 
explored chain of passages is of great interest to men, It is true, 
but of minor importance compared to others yet unknown, being 
in fact, the result of mere surface erosion. The river that bisects 
the cave, just beneath the surface of the earth, and known as 
Echo River, is a miniature streaur: there are otlitr nore imag- 
nificent that flow majestically far, far beneath it. As we descend 
into the earth in that locality, caverns multuuaply in aumber and 
increase in size, retaining the general configuration of those | 
have described. “The lavers of rock are thicker, the mtervening 
spaces broader; and the spaces stretel in increasingly expanded 
chambers for miles, while high above each series of caverns the 
solid ceilings of stone arch and interarch. Sheltered under these 
subterrene alcoves are streams, lakes, rivers and water-falls. Near 
the surface of the earth such waters often teem with aquatic life, 
and some of the eaves are inhabited by species of birds, reptiles 
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and amanunals as yet unknown to men, creatures possessed ot 
scuses and orgaus that are different fromm any we find with surface 
qiiutals, and alse apparently defective in particulars that wonld 
startle persons acquaited only with creatures that lve in the 
sanshimes It is a avorld beneath a world, a world within a 
world—" My enide abruptly stopped. 

[ sat entranced, marveling at the yvoung-old adept’s knowl- 
edge, ad:niring his accomplislinents. I gazed into the cavity 
that vawned beneath me, and inagined its possible but to me 
iuvisible secrets, enraptured with the thought of searching ito 
them. Who would not feel elated at the prospect of an explor- 
ation, such as I foresaw unght be pursued im my miumediate 
future? I had often been charmed with narrative descriptions 
of discoveries, and book accounts of seientific investigations, but 
I had never pictured myself as a participant im such fascinating 
enterprises. 

“Tndeed, indeed,” I cried exultingly; “lead ine to this Won- 
derland, show ime the entrance to this Subterranean World, and 
I promise willingly to do as von bid.” 

“Brave! die replied, “sour “heart; as: melt, your courace 
sufficient; I have not disclosed a thousandth part of the wonders 
which | have knowledge of, and which await your research, and 
probably I have not gained even an insight into the mysteries that, 
if your courage permits, you will be privileged to comprehend. 
Your destiny lies beyond, far bevond that which I have pictured 
or experienced; and I, notwithstanding my opportunities, have 
ho conception of its end, for at the eritieal moment my heart 
faltered—I can therefore only describe the begiming.” 

‘This atthe lowermextremity of Diswell’s” ball) wasaisade 
aware of the fact that, within a short time, I should be separated 
from my syipathetic gmide, and that it was to be my duty 
to explore alone, or in other company, some portion of these 
Kentucky eavern deeps, and I longed for the begimuing of iy 
underground journey. Heavens! how different would have been 
wy future life conld I then have realized my position! Wonld 
that 1 could lave seen theend. Altera few days of twieventhil 
travel, we rested, one afternoon, in a tilly country that before 
us appeared to be more rugged, even mountamous. We had 
wandered leisurely, and were now at a considerable distance from 
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the Cumberland River, the ann of inv guide being, as I surmised, 
to evade a direct approach to some object of interest which Taust 
not locate exaetly, and yet which I shall try to describe accurately 
enongh for ideutifieation by a person familiar with the topoe- 
raphy of that section. We stood on the side of a stony, sloping 
lnll, back of which spread a wooded, undulating valley. 

“T remeber to hawe passed along a creek in that valley,” | 
remarked, looking back over our pathway. “Tt appeared to rise 
from tlis direetion, but the source ends abruptly in this chain 
of cinllse” 

“The stream is beneath ws,” he answered. Advancing a few 
paces, he brought to my attention, on the hillside, an opening 
it the earth. “Plas aperture was iwreeular in-form; about. ce 
diameter of a well, and descended perpendicularly into the stony 
crist>  leancd® fair over the orice andes lreard the curele” of 
rushing water beneath. The guide dropped a heavy stone into 
the glooiny shaft, and in some seconds a dull splash aunounced 
its plunge into underground water. “Then he leaned over the 
stony edge, and—could I be mistaken ?—seemed to signal to 
some one beneath; but it must be imagination on my part, | 
argued to myself, even against my very sense of sight. Rising, 
and taka ine bxethe land, iivcitardiau. spoke: 

‘Brotuer, we approach thie spot where vou. and I ist 
senarate.. I «serve any dilasters: and ant dtsiiied 16 eo wien 
I shall next be commanded; vou will descend into the earth, as 
vou lave recently desined.to do. Wereewempartanest hhely 
forever. “Dingrockwiissure will-adint the qastiray ob -simviient 
on vour path.” 

My heart failed. How often are we courageous in davlicht 
and tind by anelte . Mem witiurchinels  faee i, Ssunshiiie 
dangers at winch they shudder in the darkness. 

Showa | tonde@vcend:mtocthat dives Deeside: She 
sides are perpendicular, the depth is unknown!” Then T eried 
in alarin, the sense of distrust deepening: Do vou mean to drown 
ies is it tor this: vow Mase led tie awan tga Win MALIK State, 
from friends, home and kindred?) You have entiecd ime into this 
wildé@rnéss. I have bé@n decoved, and, like a foolish child, havé 
willingly accompanied inv destrover. You feared to murder ie 
it any «distant hone; the earth could et have lnddti ies 
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Niagara even might have given up iny body to dismay the mur- 
derers! Iu this underground river in the wilds of Kentucky, all 
trace of iny existence will disappear forever.” 

I was growing furious. Mv frenzied eves searched the ground 
for some uussile of defense. By strange chance some one had 
left, on that solitary spot, a rude weapon, providentially dropped 
tor mv use, 1 thought. It wasa sinall iron bolt or bar, somewhat 
rusted. I threw myself upon the earth, and, as I did so, picked 
this up quickly, and secreted it within my bosom. Then I arose 
and resumed uy stormy denunciation : 

“You have plaved your part well, vou have led your unre- 
sisting victim to the sacrifice, but if I am compelled to plunge 
into this black grave, you shall go with me!” 1! shrieked in 
desperation, and suddenly threw my arms around the gentle 
adept, intending to hurl him into the chasm. At this point I 
felt mv hands seized from behind in a cold, clamuny, irresistible 
embrace, my fingers were loosed by a strong grasp, and I turned, 
to find myself confronted by a singular looking being, who 
quietly said: 

“Vou are not to be destroved; we wish only to do your 
bidding.” 

The speaker stood in a stooping position, with his face 
towards the earth as if to shelter it from the sunshine. He was 
less than five feet in height. His arms and legs were bare, and 
luis skin, the color of light blue putty, glistened in the sunhght 
like the slimy hide of a water dog. He raised his head, and I 
shuddered in affright as I beheld that his face was not that of 
a human. His forehead extended in an unbroken plane from 
crown to cheek bone, and the chubby tip of an abortive nose 
without nostrils formed a short projection near the center of the 
level ridge which represented a countenance. There was no 
semblance of an eye, for there were no sockets. Yet Its voice 
was singularly perfect. His face, 1f face it could be called, was 
wet, and water dripped from all parts of his slippery person. 
Yet, repulsive as he looked, I shuddered more at the remeim- 
brance of the touch of that cold, chummy hand than at the sight 
of his figure, for a dead man could not have chilled me as he had 
done, with his sappy skin, from which the moisture seemed to 
ooze as from the hide of a water lizard. 
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Turning to my euide, this freak of nature said, softly: 

“T have come in obedience to the signal.” 

I realized at once that alone with these two I was powerless, 
and that to resist would be suicidal. Instantly my effervescing 
passion subsided, and I expressed no further surprise at this 
sudden and remarkable apparition, but mentally acqtiesced, 
was alone and helpless; rage gave place to inertia in the 
despondeney that followed the realization of ny hopeless condi- 
tion. The grotesque newcomer who, though sightless, possessed 
a strange instinet, led us to the base of the hill a few hundred 
feet away, and there, gushing into the light from the rocky bluff, I 
saw a maguificent stream issuing many feet in width. ’Phis was 
the head-waters of the mysterious brook that I had previously 
noticed. It flowed from an archway in the solid stone, springing 
directly out of the rock-bound cliff; beautiful and picturesque in 
its surroundings. The limpid water, clear and sparkling, issued 
from the unknown souree that was typical of darkness, but the 
brook of crystal leaped into a world of sunshine, heht and 
freedom. 

“ Brother,” said my companion, “this spring emerging from 
this prison of earth images to us what humanity will be when 
the prisoning walls of ignorance that now enthyrall him are 
removed. Man has heretofore relied chiefly for his advancement, 
both mental and physical, on knowledge gained from so-called 
scientific explorations aud researches with matter, from material 
studies rather than spiritual, all his investigations having been 
confined to the erude, coarse substance of the surface of the 
globe. Spiritualistic Investigations, unfortunately, are considered 
by seientific men too often as reaching backward only. The 
religions of the world clasp hands with, and lean upon, the dead 
past, it is true, but point toa living future. Man anust vet search 
by the agency of senses and spirit, the unfathomed MIVsteries 
that He beneath his feet and over his head, and he who refuses 
to bow to the Creator and honor his handiwork diseredits himself. 
When this work is accomplished, as it vet will be, the future 
man, able then to comprehend the problein of life in its broader 
siziifieanee, drawing from all directions the faets WeCcessaiy to 
Ins mental advancement, will have reached a state in which he 
can enjoy bodily comfort and supreme. spiritual perfection, 
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while he is yet an earth-bound mortal. In hastenig tins 
consummation, it Is necessary that an occasional hniman life 
shone: he lost to te world.but sielt sacrinces are dioble—v es, 
sublime, beeause contributing to the future exaltation of our 
race. “The seeret workers in the sacred order of which vou are 
still a inember, have @¥#@r takei an iuportant part in furtlér- 
ie Such! 4a. systen) -ofsevoliitions ~Mine feative of or fwerk 
is wknown to brethren of the orduiaty fraternity, and “the 
individual research of each seeret messenger is unguessed, by 
the erait at larce., -Leieest 1s thatthe” open ayer kers. of our 
order, those initiated by degrees only, who in lodge roots earry 
on their beneficent labors among men, have had no hand other 
than as agents in your removal, and no knowledge of your 
present or future movements. Thetr funetion 1s to keep together 
our organization on earth, and from them only an occasional 
wember is selected, as you have been, to perform special duties 
In eertain adventurous studies. Are you willing to go on this 
journey of exploration ? and are yon brave enongh to meet the 
trialsvou haveniyvited?” 

Again iny enthusiasin arose, and I felt the thrill experienced 
by an investigator who stands on the brink of an important 
discovery, and needs but courage to advanee, and I answered, 
ee 

“Tite, tare wells this: areliway isthe entrance thatayiliadnit 
you into your areanuin of usefulness. ‘This mystie Brother, 
though a stranger to you, has long been apprised of our coming, 
and it was he who sped ine on iny journey to seek you, and who 
has sinee been waiting for us, aud is to be your guide during the 
first stages of your subterrene progress. He is a Friend, and, if 
you trust him, will proteet you from harm. You will find the 
necessaries ol life simplied, tor 1 have triverset, part of sour 
coming road; that part I therefore know, but, as I have: said, 
you are to go deeper into the unexplored,—ves, into and bevond 
the Beyond, until finally vou will come to the gateway that 
leadssmtosthe Unkiiown Contry.” 
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Thus speaking, my quict leader, who lad so lone been as a 
shepherd to my wandering feet, on the upper earth, grasped my 
hands tightly, and placed them in those of my new companion, 
Whose clammy fingers closed over them as with a grip of iron. 
The mysterious being, now my custodian, turned towards the 
creek, drawing ine after lim, and together we silently and 
solemnly waded beneath the stone archway. As I passed under 
the shadow of that dismal, vawnine cliff, I turned my head to 
take one last glimpse of the world I had known—that ‘ warm 
precmet of the cheerfnl day,”’—and tears sprang to my eyes. ] 
thought of life, family, friends,—of all for which men live— 
and a melancholy vision arose, that of my lost, lost home. My 
dear companion of the journey that lad just ended stood iu 
the sunlight on the banks of the rippling stream, gazing at us 
itently, aud waved an affectionate farewell, My unconth new 
associate (guide or master, whichever he mivlt be), of the 
journey to come, clasped ime firmly by the arms, and waded 
slowly onward, thrusting me steadily against the cold eurrent, 
and with irreststible foree pressed ine into the thickening dark- 
ness. The daylight disappeared, the pathway contracted, the 
Water deepened and beeame more chilly. We were constrained 
to bow our heads im order to avoid the overhanging vault of 
stone; the water reached to my chin, and now the down-jutting 
roof touched the crown of inv head; then I] shuddered convul- 
sively as the last rav-of daw disdpocired. 

Had it not been for my companion, I know that I should 
havecsink tn despair, andedrowhcd. bit witha firm. hand” hie 
held my head above the water, and steadily pushed me onward. 
Phadweached tlie-extienice ol despomenes: lieswher teared 161 
eared for life nor W@ath, aud T realized that, powerless 1o-control 
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strange being beside me. [ was mysteriously sustained, however, 
by a scuse of bodily seeurity, such as comes over us as when in 
the hands of an experienced guide we journey through a wilder- 
ness, for I felt that my pilot of the underworld did not purpose 
to destrov me. We halted a moment, and then, as a faint ght 
overspread us, my cycless guide direeted me to look upward. 

“We now stand beneath the crevice which you were told by 
vour former guide would adunt the last ray of sunhght on your 
path. I also say to you, this strugeling ray of sunhght is to be 
vour last for vears.”’ 

I gazed above ine, feeling all the wretchedness of a dying 
man who, with faculties intact, might stand on the dark edge of 
the hillside of eternity, glancing back into the bnght world; and 
that sinall openiine far, far overhead, seemed as the gate to 
Paradise Lost. Many a person, assured of ascending at will, 
has stood at the bottom of a deep well or shaft to a imine, and 
even then felt the undescribable sensation of dread, often terror, 
that is produced by such a situation. Awe, mystery, uneertainty 
of life and future superadded, may express my sensation. I 
trembled, shrinking in horror from iy eaptor and struggled 
violently. 

“Hold, hold,’ I begged, as one involuntarily prays a sur- 
veon to delay the incision of the amputating kinfe, “just one 
moment.” My companion, unheeding, moved on, the hght 
vanished instantly, and we were surrounded by total darkness. 
GGod’s sunshine was blotted out. 

Then I again became unconeerned; I was not now responsible 
for ny own existence, and the feeling that I experienced when a 
prisoner in the closed carriage returned. I grew careless as to 
my fate, and with stolid indifference struggled onward as we pro- 
eressed slowly against the current of water. I began to interest 
mnvself in speenlations regarding our surroundings, and the object 
or outcome of our journey. In places the water was shallow, 
scaree reaching to our ankles; again it was so deep that we could 
wade only with exertion, and at times the passage up which we 
toiled was so narrow, that it would seareely admit us. After a 
long, laborious stemming of the unseen brook, my companion 
direeted me to close my mouth, hold my nostrils with my fingers, 
and stoop; almost diving with me beneath the water, he drew 
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ie through the submerged crevice, and we ascended tnto an open 
chamber, and left the ercek behind us. I fancted that we were 
ina large room, and as I shouted aloud to test my hypothesis, 
echo after echo answered, until at last the ery reverberated and 
died away in distant murmmrs. We were evidently in a great 
pocket or cavern, through which my guide now walked rapidly ; 
indeed, he passed along with unerring footsteps, as certain of Ins 
course as T might be on familiar ground i full dayhght. I 
perceived that he systematically evaded inequalities that I could 
not anticipate nor see. He would tell me to step up or down, 
as the surroundings required, and we ascended or descended 
accordingly. Our path turned to the right or the left from time to 
time, but my eyeless guide passed through what were evidently 
the most tortuous windings without a mishap.  T wondered 
much at this gift of knowledge, and at last overcame my reserve 
sufficiently to ask how we could thus unerringly proceed in utter 
darkness. The reply was: 

“The path is plainly visible to me; I see as clearly in pitch 
darkness as you can in sunshine.” 

“Explain yourself further,” I requested. 

He replied, ‘* Not vet; and Contiied,.” VOU Are Aveatiyy we 
willtcst.”’ 

He conducted me to a seat on a Iedge, and left me for a 
time. Returning soon, he placed in my hands food which | ate 
with novel relish. ‘The pabulum seemed to be of vegetable 
origin, though varieties of it had a peecuhar flesh-lke flavor. 
Several separate and distinct substances were contamed in the 
queer viands, some portions savoring of wholesome flesh, while 
others possessed the delicate flavors of various fruits, such as the 
strawberry and the pineapple. The strange edibles were of a 
pulpy texture, homogencous in consistence, parts being jicy and 
acid like grateful fruits. Some portions were in slices or films 
that I could hold in my hand like sections of a velvet melon, 
and yet were in many respects unlike any other food that [ had 
ever tasted. There was neither rind nor seed; it seemed as 
though I were eating the gills of a fish, and in answer to my 
question the enide remarked: . 

“Ves: it is the gill, but not the gill of a fish. You will be 
instructed in due time.” I will add that after this, whenever 
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neeessary, we were supplied with food, but both thirst and 
hunger disappeared altogether before our underground journey 
was finished, 

After a while we agcun began our journey, whieh we con- 
tinued in what was to me absolute darkness. My strength 
seemed to endure the fatigue to a wonderful degree, notwith- 
standing that we must have been walking hour after hour, and 
I expressed a curiusity about the fact. My guide replied that 
the atmosphere of the cavern possessed an intrinsic vitalizing 
power that neutralized fatigue, 


ea 


or,” hessaid, “there i liere: an 
inherent constitutional energy derived from an active gascous 
substanee that belongs to eavern air at this depth, and sustaims 
the life force by contributing directly to its conservation, taking 
the place of food and drink.” 

“Tadoarot widerstand,’” 1 sard. 

“No: and you do not comprehend how ordinary air supports 
mind and vitalizes musele, and at the same time wears out both 
muscle and all other tissues. These are facts which are not 
satisfactorily explained by scientific statements concerning Oxy- 
venation of the blood. As we descend into the earth we find an 
inerease in the life force of the cavern air.” 

This reference to surface earth recalled my former life, and 
led me to contrast my present situation with that I had forfeited. 
I was seized with an uncontrollable longing for home, and a pain- 
ful eraving for the past took possession of my heart, but with a 
strong effort I shook off the sensations. We traveled on and on 
in silenee and in darkness, and IT thought again of the strange 
remark of my former enide who had said: ‘You are destined to 
go deeper into the unknown; yes, into and beyond the Beyond.” 
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“Oh! for one glimpse of light, a ray of suushine 

In reply to this my imental cjacnlation, my guide said: “Can 
not vou perceive that the darkness is becoming less ttense 2” 

No.” [ auswered, “caw not; might is absolute.” 

“Are you sure?” le asked. ‘CCover your eves with your 
hands, then uncover and open them.” [did so and fancied that 
by contrast a fait gray hue was apparent. 

“Tis Hist be sniaeniation. 

“ Nos we now approach a zone of earth light; let us hasten on.” 

“A zone of light deep in the earth! Incomprehensible . [n- 
credible!” T muttered, and yet as we went onward and time 
passed the darkness was less intense. The barely perceptible 
hue became gray and somber, and then of a pearly translucence, 
and although I could not distinguish the ontline of objects, yet I 
unquestionably perceived light. 

“Tan anazed! What can be the canse of this phenomenon ? 
What is the nature of this mysterious halo that surromids us 2” 
I held my open hand before my eyes, and pereerved the darkness 
of my spread fingers, 

SMtoisedilterters. elit, DS amtenls “ito ts Peay ttt sail 
from near and from far the echoes of that subterranean cavern 
answered back joyfully, “Tt inset TLS, 

I wept in joy, and threw my arms about my etide, forgetting 
in the eestacy his clanuny cuticle, and danced tn hysterical glee 
and alternately langhed and cried. How vividly TP realized then 
that the imprisoned miner would give a world of cold, lus former 
vod, for a ray of lieht. 

“Compose yourself; this eqotional exibition rm an evidence 
of weakness: an investigator should neither beeome depressed 
over a reverse, nor unduly enthusiastic over a fortunate dis- 
COVErY, 
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“But we approach the carth’s surface 2? Soon [ will be baek 
in the sunshine agai.” 

“Upon the contrary, we have been continually descending 
into the earth, and we are now ten imiles or more beneath the 


level of the ocean.” 





> Wi APPROACH DAVEIGI(IT, I-CAN- SHE YOUR FORSI.” 


I shrank back, hesitated, and in despoudeney gazed at his 
hazy outline, then, as if palsied, sank upon the stony floor; but 
as 1 saw the light before me, 1 leaped np and shouted: 

“ What you say is not true; we approach daylight, I can see 
your form.” | 

listen to me. he scans.“ Cait mot youcmmcderstanicd.:( hate 
have led you continually down a steep descent, and that for 
hours there has been no step upward? With but little exertion 
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you have walked this distance without becoming wearied, and 
vou could not, without great fatigue, have asecnded for so lone 
a period. You are entering a zone of inner carth light; we are 
in the surface, the upper edge of it. Let us hasten on, for when 
this cavern darkuess is at an end—and I will say we have fGarL sy: 
passed that limt—your courage will return, and then we will 
resi 

“You surely do not speak the truth; science and philosophy. 
and T am somewhat versed in both, have never told me of such 
eltelhit.” 

“Can philosophers more than speculate about that which 
they have not experienced if they have no data from which to 
calculate?) Name the student in science who has reached this 
depth in earth, or has seen a man to tell him of these facts?” 

“ Teeanciiot.”’ 

“Then why should you have expected any of them to 
deseribe our surroundings? Misguided nen will torture science 
by refuting facts with theories; but a fact is no less a fact when 
science opposes." 

TT recoguized the force of his arguments, and cordially erasped 
lis hand in indication of submission. We continued our journey; 
aud rapidly traveled downward and onward. The light gradnally 
increased in intensity, until at leneth the cavern near about us 
seemed to be as bright as diffised daylight could have made it. 
There was apparently uo central point of radiation: the lrelit 
was such as to pervade and exist in the surrounding space, some- 
What as the vapor ef phosphorus spreads a selfluminous haze 
throughout the bubble into which it is blown. The visual agent 
surrounding us had a permanent, self-existing luminosity, and 
was a pervading, bright, unreachable essence that, without an 
obvious origin, diffised itself equally im all directions. — It 
reminded ime of the form of light that in previous vears I 
had seen described as epipolic dispersion, aud as I refer to the 
matter Fam of the option that man will vet find that the same 
cause produces both phenomena. I was informed now by the 
sense of siglit, that we were in a cavern reom of considerable 
size. The apartinent presented somewhat the appearance of the 
usnal underground caverns that I had seen pictured in books, and 


yet was different. Stalactites, stalaguites, saline incrustations 
Re 
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occurring occasionally renunnded me of travelers’ stories, but 
these objects were not so abundant as unght be supposed. Such 
accretions or deposits of saline substances as I noticed were also 
disappointing, 1 that, mstead of having a dazzling brillianey, 
like frosted siow crvstals, they were of a uniform gray or brown 
hue. Indeed, my former imaginative meutal creations regarding 
underground caverns were dispelled in this somber stone temple, 
for even the floor and the fraginents of stone that, in considerable 
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quantities, strewed the floor, were of the usual rock formations 
of upper earth. The glittery erystals of snowy white or rain- 
bow tnits (fairy caverns) pictured by travelers, and desertbed as 
Inexpressiblyerand “and. beawtifinl in. other “caver labsaaatiis, 
were avantiio® licre, and 1 saw only occasional suiall clusters of 
quartz crestals. thatarere othemthain-oradnllseray color. “inal, 
alter hours or periaps davswl travel, interspersed with rests, 
conversations, and arguments, anid which T conld form no idea 
of the flrght of time, inv companion seated limself on a natural 
beweh of stone <amdsdirected: me to-1estitkewive, He broke thie 
silence, and spoke as follows: 


CEP ROSACL. 
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“Thestidvine any brancliof scienceanen bCeansaidsond wwith* 
ti uikuown. he chemist aecepts as data suclr eonditions=of 
matter as he finds about hin, and connects ponderable matter 
with the diSplavs. of ‘enerey that have smpressed lis seises, 
building therefrom a span of theoretical science, but he can not 
formulates vet nt explanation veerrdine tle ongir-or tle cil 
of either nitird, iiateer, or cere, Tle piers supportiiie? iis 
fabric stand in a profound divisible gulf, into which even lis 
WMagination can not look to form a theory concerning basic 
formations—corner-stoues. 

Ma Meceoloxise. 11 a lke aniiirer, ersps. feel the esses 
left in the superficial fragments of earth strata, impressions that 
remain to bear imperfeet record of a few of the disturbances that 
have affected the earth's crust, and he endeavors to formulate a 
story of thesvorid: sie. bute he=1s s1cithersable to antedate tlic 
records shown by the meager testimony at lis command, seraps 
of a leaf out of God’s great book of lustory, nor to anticipate 
comme events. “Phe birth, -asavell asthe death, of this planet-1s 
bevond lus page. 

“The astronomer directs his telescope to the heavens, records 
the position of the planets, and hopes to discover the influences 
worlds exert upon one another. Fle explores space to obtain data 
toménable hin to delineat@ a map of the visible solar uinverse, 
bitthe instiunents- lie Wias-at: colmmiaud ayerso-1upericet cand 
wund is so feeble that, like mockery seems his attempt to study 
behind the facts couneeted with the motions and conditions of 
the uearest heavenly bodies, and le can not offer an explanation 
of the beginning or cessation of their movements. He ean 
neither account for their existence, nor foretell their end.” 

“Ave: Vo “hot utstakea?” lL umeirupted: “«does aot the 


astronomer foretell eclipses, and caleulate the orbits of the 
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planets, and has he not verified predictions concermmg their 
several motions 2?” 

Vese bitt this, 4s: suitpiss a stds of passer cyeuts.. hie 
astronomer is no more capable of grasping an idea that reaches 
into au explanation of the origin of motion, than the chemist or 
physicist, from exact scientific data, can account for the creation 
of matter. “Give lin amy amoiuit of material at rest, aud lie 
can not conceive of any method by which motion can disturb 
any part of it, unless such motion be mass motion communicated 
froin without, or molecular motion, already existing within. He 
accounts for the phases of present motion in heavenly bodies, 
vot for the primal canse of the actnal movements or intrinsic 
properties they possess. He can neither originate a theory that 
will permit of motion creating itself, aud imparting itself to 
quiescent matter, nor imagine how an atom of quiescent matter 
can be moved, nnless motion from without be communicated 
thereto. ‘The astronomer, I assert, can neither from any data at 
his command postulate nor prove the beginning nor the end of 
the reverberating motion that exists in his solar system, which is 
itself the fragment of a system that is circnlating and revolving 
in and about itself, and in which, since the birth of man, the 
universe he knows has not passed the first milestone in the road 
that universe is traveling in space immensity. 

“The mathematician starts a line from an imaginary point 
that he inforins us exists theoretically without occupying any 
space, which is a contradiction of terms according to his human 
acceptation of knowledge derived from scientific experiment, 1f 
science is based on verified facts. He asstunes that straight lies 
exist, which is a necessity for lus calculation; but sucha line he 
has never made. Even the beam of sunshine, radiating through 
a clear atmosphere or a cloud bank, widens and contracts again 
as it progresses through the various mediums of air and vapor 
currents, and if it is ever spreading and deflecting can it be 
straight? He begins his study in the unknown, it ends with the 
unknowable. 

“The biologist can conceive of no rational, serentific begii- 
ning to life of plant or animal, and imen of science must admit 
the fact. Whenever we turn onr attention to nature's laws and 
nature’s substance, we find man surrounded by the infinity that 
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obscures the origin and covers the end. But perseverance, study 
of nature’s forces, and comparison of the past with the present, 
will yet clarify human knowledge and make plain much of this 
seennnuely mysterious, but never will man reach thie beginning 
or the end. The course of human edueation, to this day, has 
beeu mostly materialistic, although, together ath the Piidy of 
matter, there las been more or less attention given to its mov Ing 
spirit. Newton was the dividing light in scientific thought; he 
stepped between the reasonings of the past and the prov ings of 
the present, and introduced problems that gave birth to a new 
scientific tendeney, a change from the study of matter from the 
wiaterial side to that of force and imatter, but his thought has 
since been carried out in a mode too realistic by far. The study 
of material bodies has given way, it is true, in a few cases to 
the study of the spirit of matter, and ev Binaen Is beginning to 
teach inen that matter is crude. Asa result, thought will in its 
sequence yet show that modifications of energy expression are 
paramount. This work is not lost, however, for the consideration 
of the nature of sensible material, is preliminary and lleeessary 
to progression (as the life of the savage prepares the way for 
that of the cultivated student), and is a meager and prunitive 
child’s effort, compared with the richness of the study in unseen 
energy expressions that are linked with iatter, of which men 
Wille eteaii.”’ 

“YT comprehend some of this,’ I replied; “but I am neither 
prepared to assent to nor dissent from your conelusions, and My 
mind is not clear as to whether your logic is good or bad. T ai 
more ready to speak plainly about iny own peculiar situation 
than to become absorbed in abstruse arguments in science, and I 
marvel more at the soft light that is here surrounding us than 
at the metaphysical reasoning in which vou indulge.” 

“The child ignorant of letters wonders at the resourees of 
those who can spell and read, and, in like manner, many obsenre 
natural phenomena are marvelous to man only because of his 
ignorance. You do not comprehend the fact that sunlight is sim- 
ply a matter-bred expression, an outburst of interrupted enerev, 
and that the modification this energy undergoes makes it visible 
or sensible to man. What, think vou, becomes of the flood of 
light energy that unceasingly flows from the sun? For ages, for 
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an etermity, it has bathed this earth and seemingly streamed 
Mito space, and space it wonld seem must have long stnce have 
been filled with 1¢, 1, as mren believe, Space contams energy of 
any description, Man mav say the earth casts the amonnt mter- 
cepted by it back into space, and vet does not vour science teach 
that the great bulk of the earth 1s an absorber, and a poor 
radiator Of lie@htanid heat? What thinkevou, 1 repeat, becomes 
of the torrent of heht and heat and other forces that radiate 
from the sun, the flood that strikes the earth? It disappears, 
and, i the economy of nature, is not replaced by any known 
force or any known motion of matter. Think vou that earth 
substance really presents an obstacle to the passage of the sun’s 
enerev? Is it not probable that most of this hght producing 
essence, as a subtle fluid, passes through the surface of the earth 
and into its intertor, as light does throngh space, and returns 
thence to the sun again, in a condition not discernible by man?” 
He grasped my arm and squeezed it as though to emphasize 
the words to follow. “‘You have used the term sunshine freely ; 
téll.ané what is sunshitie? Ah! you do not reply; well, what 
evidence have vou to show that sunshine (heat and heht) is not 
earth-bred, a condition that exists locally only, the result of con- 
tact between matter and some unknown force expression? What 
reason have you for accepting that, to other forms unknown and 
vet transparent to this energy, your sunshine mav not be as 
intangible as the ether of space is to man? What reason have 
von to beheve that-a force torrent 1s not circulating to and from 
the sun and earth, imappreciable to man, excepting the mere 
trace of this force which, modified by contact action with inatter 
appears as heat, hght, and other force expressions? How can 
l,if this is true, in consideration of vour ignorance, enter into 
details explanatory of the action that takes place between matter 
and a portion of this force, whereby in the earth, first at the 
surface, darkness is produced, and then deeper down an earth 
hght that man can perceive by the sense of sight, as vou now 
realize? I will only say that this hnninons appearance about 
us 1s produced by a natural law, whereby the flood of energy, 
invisible to man, a something clothed now under the name of 
darkness, after streaming into the ernst substance of the earth, 
is at this depth, revivified, and then is made apparent to mortal 
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eve, to be modified again as it emerges from the opposite earth 
crust, but not anmilulated. For my vision, however, this central 
light is not a necessity; my physical and mental development 
is such that the energy of darkuess is communicable; I can 
respond to its touches on my nerves, and henee I can cuide 
vou this dark cavern, Par allveye,” 

“ALY? [ exclaimed, “that reminds me of a reinark nade by 
my former guide who, referring to the instinct of aninials, spoke 
of that as a natural power undeveloped in man. Is it true that 
by mental cultivation a new sense can be evolved whereby 
darkness inay become as light ?” 

“Yes; that which vou call light is a form of sensible energy 
to which the faculties of animals who live on the surface of the 
‘arth have become adapted, through their organs of sight. The 
sun's energy 1s modified when it strikes the surface of the earth: 
part is reflected, but most of it passes onward into the earth's 
substance, in an altered or disturbed condition. Animal organ- 
isis within the earth must possess a peculiar development to 
utilize it under its new form, but such a sense is really possessed 
ina degree by some creatures known to men. There is consci- 
ousness behind consciousness; there are grades and depths of 
consciousness. Earth worms, and some fishes and reptiles in 
underground streams (lower organizations, men call them) do not 
use the organ of sight, but recognize objects, seck their food, and 
flee from their enemies.” 

“They have no eves,’ exclaimed. forgetting that I spoke to 
an eveless being; ‘how can they see?” 

“You should reflect that man can not offer a satisfactory 
explanation of the fact that he can see with his eves. In one 
respect, these so-called lower creatures are higher in the scale of 
life than man is, for they see (appreciate) without eves. The 
surfaces of their bodies really are sourees of perception, and 
seats of consciousness. Man must yet learn to see with his 
skin, taste with his fingers, and hear with the surface of lis 
body. The dissected nerve, or the pupil of iman’s eve, offers to 
the physiologist no explanation of its intrinsic power. Is not 
Wan unfortunate in having to risk so much on so frail an Croan 
The physiologist can not tell why or how the nerve of the 
tongue can distinguish between bitter and sweet, or convey any 
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iipression of taste, or why the nerve of the ear communicates 
sound, or the uerve of the eve conmunteates the tmpression of 
sight. There is an inpassable barrier belund all forms of nerve 
impressions, that neither the mieroscope nor other methods of 
investigation can help the reasoning senses of man to remove. 
Phesvoird thatas@parates tlie pulp of tlre anaterial nerve from 
cousciousness is broader than the solar universe, for even from 
the most distant known star we can inagine the never-ending 
fivht of a rav of heht, that las once started on its travels into 
space. Can any man outline the bridge that connects the intellect 
with nerve or brain, mind, or with any form of matter? The fact 
that the surface of the bodies of some aninals is capable of 
performing the same functions for these amunals that the eye of 
man perforius for him, is not more mysterious than is the fune- 
tion of that eve itself. The teri darkness is an expression used 
to denote the fact that to the brain which governs the eve of 
iia wliab ian calls: the absence of helt, 15. 1mirecounizable. 
If men were more magnaninous and less egotistical, they would 
open their minds to the fact that some annnals really possess 
certain senses that are better developed than they are in man. 
The teachers of men too often tell the little they know and 
neglect the great unseen. ‘The cat tribe, some night birds, and 
any reptiles can see better in darkness than in daylight. Let 
ian conipare with the nerve expanse of lis own eye that of the 
highiy developed eve of any such creature, and he will under- 
stand that the difference is one of brain or intellect, and not 
altogether one of optical vision surface. When men are able to 
explain how light can affect the nerves of their own eyes and 
produce such an effect on distant brain tissues as to bring to his 
senses objects that he is not touching, he may be able to explain 
how the energy in darkness can affect the nerve of the eye in the 
owl and impress vision on the brain of that creature. Should 
not man's inferior sense of light lead him to question if, instead 
of deficient visual power, there be not a deficiency of the brain 
capacity of man? Instead of accepting that the eye of man 
is incapable of receiving the impression of mght energy, and 
making no endeavor to improve himself in the direction of his 
imperfection, man should reflect whether or not his brain may, by 
proper cultivation or artificial stimulus, be yet developed so as 
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to receive yet deeper nerve mupressions, thereby changing dark- 
ess into daylight. Until man can explain the modus operandi 
of the senses he now possesses, he eam not consistently question 
the enxistenee of a different sight power im other bemes, and 
unquestioned existing conditions should lead hint to hope for a 
vet higher development in himself.” 

“his dissertation is interesting, very,” I said. ‘Although 
inelined toward acuostieisin, any ideas of a possible future im 
cousciousness that lies before mankind are broadened. IT there- 
fore accept your reasoning, perhaps because [ can not refute it, 
neither do I wish to do so. And now [ ask again, can not you 
explain to me how darkness, as deep as that of midmight, has 
been revivified so as to bring this great cavern to iy view 2?” 

“Ube may be: wiade. pla abr a fitire tiie,” he aiusavered: 
“Tet us proceed with our jourucy.” 

We passed through a dry, well ventilated apartment.  Sta- 
lactite formations still existed, indieative of former periods of 
water drippings, but as we journeyed onward I saw no evi- 
dence of present pereolations, and the developing and crosive 
agencies that lad worked in ages past must long ago have 
been suspended. The floor was of solid stone, entirely free from 
loose earth and fallen rocky fragments. It was smooth upon 
the surface, but generally disposed in gentle undulations. The 
peculiar, soft, radiant light to which my euide referred as “ vital- 
ved darkness” or “revivitied Sunshine,” pervaded <all tle space 
about me, but I could not by its ageneyv distinguish the sides 
oLuthe yast.cavern.. “The bmaehtiness. was of a specs that 
while it brought into distinctness objects that were near at 
hand, lost its unfolding power or vigor a short distance bevond. 
I would contmpare tlie effect to that of a bneltt: helit slimy 
thronel a dense foe, were it not that the medinim about us was 
trausparent—not milky. Fhe heht shrink mto nothineness. 
It passed: from: existence beltind: and about. me as if it were 
anuililated, without wasting awav in the opalescent appearance 
ounce familiar as that of a spremline for. Moreover, 1 seemci 
to détail such objeets-as were wathin the compass of a certain 
area close about me, but to lose mp intensity bevond. The buttons 
Olds; coat appeared as distinct asthe ever did. when 1 stood 
in the sunlight, and fully one-half larger than I formerly knew 
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them to be. “Whe corrugations on the palms of my lands stood 
out in bold serpentine relief that TI observed elearly when [ held 
my hands near my eve, my fiigers appeared clumsy, and all 
parts of ny person were magnified i proportion. The region 
at the Himits of my range of perception reminded me of nothimeg- 
ness, but not of darkness. .\ circle of obliteration defined the 
border of the luminous belt which advanced as we proceeded, 
and closed in behind us. ‘his line, or rather zone of demarkation 
that separated the seen from the unseen, appeared to be about 
two lhundred feet away, but it might have been more or less, as | 
had no method of measuring distances. 
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CHAPTER S011, 
THE FUNGUS FOREST.—ENCIIANTMENT. 


Along the chamber through which we now passed I saw by 
the meHow Heht great pillars, capped with wimbrella-lke covers, 
some of them reminding me of the common toadstool of upper 
eartin on a anaenifieent scale. Instead, lioweveér, of the aray or 
somber shades to which [ had been accustomed, these objects 
were of various hues and combined the brillianey of the primary 
prismatic colors, witly tivetpurity of cleat snow. Now'they would 
stand solitary, like gigantic sentinels; again they would be 
arranced in rows, tlre alionment as trucwas if established by 
the hair of a transit, forming colummar avenues, and in other 
situations they were wedged together so as to produce masses, 
acres tn extent, in which the stems became hexagonal by com- 
pression. The columnar stems, larger than my body, were often 
spiral; again they were marked with diamond-shaped figures, or 
other regular geometrical forms in relief, beautifully exact, drawn 
asolby a inaster ssiand. it sich. widedelicately tilended. colors; it 
pillars of pure alabaster. Not a few of the stents showed deep 
crimson, blue, or green, together with other rich colors combined ; 
over which, as delicate as tlie rarest of lace, would be thrown, 1m 
Whiten enamel-lke amtrcite tracer, far surpassing iit beauty 
Of execitiioimtie ost -exqitisite weedle-work J”chad “ever secu: 
There could be no doubt that I was ina forest of colossal fined, 
the species of which are more nmiuerous than those of upper 
eartli crv ptomiatic veeetation, “The expanded leads.of «ltée 
ereat thallogens were asevarted. is the stems? lhavesdesctibed, 
aid anore so; Far above onr path they spread like: beautiful 
unibrellas, decorated as if by masters from whom the creat 
painters of upper earth mught dammbly learn the art of mixing 
colors. Their under surfaces were of many different designs, 
and were of as ainany sliapes as it is conceivable could be 
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picturesque, silent and immovable as the sphinx, they studded 
the great cavern singly or in groups, rennnding me of a grown 
child’s wild imagination of fairy land. [ stopped beside a group 
that was of unusnal conspicuity and gazed in adunration on the 
huge and yet graceful, beautiful spectacle. I placed my hand 
on the stem of one plant, and found it soft and tnpressible ; 
but instead of being moist, cold, and clammy as the repulsive 
toadstool of upper earth, | discovered, to my surprise, that 1t was 
pleasantly warnt, aid soit as velvet. 

‘Smell vour hand,” said my euide. 

[ did so, and breathed in an aroma like that of fresh strawber- 
ries. My guide observed (I had learned to judge of Ins emotions 
by lis facial expressions) iy surprised countenance with indif- 
ference. 

Sry tle testsone, e-said. 

‘This being of a different species, when rubbed by my hand 
exhaled the odor of the pineapple. 

“tex traoramary ;? Tomiitsed, 

“Not at all. Should productions of surface earth have a 
monopoly of nature’s methods, all the flavors, all the perfitmes ? 
You may with equal consistency express astonishment at the 
odors of the fruits of upper earth if you do so at the fragrance of 
these vegetables, for they are also created of odorless elements.” 

‘But toadstools are foul structures of low organization.* 
hie 2ire- neither wnimials- aor-trne -veretahles, (but occupy 1 
station below that of plants proper,” I said. 

“You are acquainted with this order of vegetation under the 
i1ost unfavorable conditions; out of their native elements these 
plants degenerate aud beeome then abnorinal, often evolving 
into the poisonous earth fungi known to your woods aud fields. 
Here they grow to perfection. THns ts their chosen habitat. 
They absorb from a pure atmosphere the combined foods of 
plants and annnals, and during their existence meet no scorching 
suurise. They flourish im a region of perfect tranquility, and 
without a tremor, without experieneing the change of a fraction 
of a degree in temperature, exist for ages. Many of these 


* The fungus Polyporns graveolens was neglected by the guide. This fungus exhales a 
delicate odor, and is used in Kentucky to perfume a room. Being quite large, it is employed 
to hold a door open, thus being useful as well as fragraut.—J.U. 4. 
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speciinens are probably thousands of years old, and are still 
frowie ewhwshould thevever die: Theylhayesnever hecials- 
turbed by a breath of moving air, and, balanced exactly on their 
succulent, pedestal-like stems, surrounded by an atmosphere of 
dead nitrogen, vapor, and other gases, with their roots imbedded 
in carbonates and minerals, they have food at command, nutrition 
mexlaustible.” 

“Sill 1 «lo. not see wl they row to: sucht mainmoth 
proportions.” 

“Plants adapt themselves to surrounding conditions,” he 
remarked. ‘The oak tree in its proper latitude 1s tall and 
Statelw<- trace 1b) toward. the einctie cincle... atic: at. becomes 
knotted, gnarled, rheumatic, and dwindles to a shrub. The 
castor plant in the tropies is twenty or thirty feet im height, m 
the temperate zone it is an herbaceous plant, farther north it 
has no existence. Indian corn in Kentucky 1s luxuriant, tall, 
and eraceful, and cach: stalk is supplied with roots to the second 
and third joint, while in the northland it scarcely reaclies to the 
shoulder of a ian, and, in order to escape the early northern 
frosts. arrives at wiaturity before thie. more soutlicru: variety 
begins to tassel. The common jiunson weed (datura stramo- 
nitan) planted in early spring, in rich soil, grows luxuriantly, 
covers a broad expanse and bears an abundance of fruit; planted 
in widsuminer it blossoms when but a few inches in height, and 
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between two terminal leaves hastens to produce a single capsule 
oi the capex of the-shortsteml, i order to ripen itscrd hein 
the frost appears. These and other famthar examples nught 
be cited concerning the difference some species of vegetation of 
vour former lands undergo under climatic conditions less marked 
than between those that govern the growth of firme? here and on 
surface earth. Sueli specimens of fungi as grow in vour former 
home have escaped from these undergronnd regions, and are as 
much ont of place as are the tropical plants transplanted to the 
Sdve of eternal snow. Indectl, ittore so, for om thé earth the 
Ordinan Auneis, as a> rule; -Sermiiiates citer sulsch, aid alten 
dies when the si rises, while here they way crow in peace 
eternally. ‘These meandering caverns comprise thousands of 
niles of surface covered by these growths whieh shall vet fulfill 
a grand purpose in the economy of nature, for they are destined 
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to feed tramping multitudes when the day appears m which the 
imitionseol inem-will xdlé@sert. the suriiec sor the earthy and: pass 
as a single peuple throngl these caverns on their way to the 
linmactlate existenee to be found in the mmer sphere.” 

“1 cat not chaproyve vonr stitement,” -l agin: repeared 
“neither do T accept it. However, it still seems to me nuanatural 
to find such delicious flavors and deheate odors conneeted with 
objects associated in memory with things imsipid, or so disa- 
erecable as toadstools and the rank forest fungi which I abhorred 
Om ecartliy: 
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'Tinseleadsane toaeinark,” suiswened themyclessdeer: {iat 
you speak without due consideration of previous experience. 
You are, or showld be, aware of other aud as marked differences 
in food produets of upper carth, induced by elimate, soil and 
enlayauon., “Che potato-wlhich, 2ext-to a lieaty rice, or com, Vou 
know supphes nations of men with starchy food, originated as 
a wild weed i South Amertea and Mextco, where it yet exists 
as a small, waterv, marble-hke tuber, and its nearest kindred, 
botamteally, 1s still poisonous. The luscious apple reached its 
present excellence by slow stages from knotty, wild, astringent 
init, towhiely it a@ain returis wheir cseiped froin cultivation: 
The cucumber is a near cousin of the griping, medicinal cathartic 
bitter-apple, or coloeynth, aud occasionally partakes vet of the 
properties that result from that mufortunate allianee, as too often 
exemplified to persons who do not peel it deep enough to remove 
them initter, cathartic principle. “Cat “exists: aicar voulicestiniace: 
Oranges, in their wild condition, are bitter, and are used prin- 
e1pally ‘asinedicinal agents. a\spara@us was oncé-a weed), tative 
to ‘the- salty -edees of the sea, and as this: weed lias beecotie a 
food, so it is posstble for other wild weeds vet to do. Buekwheat 
issu weed proper, aim iota cereal, and inidsaliave learned that 
titeseeds of manvother weeds arceven preterible tewlheat. The 
wild parsmip is a poison, and the parsiip of cultivation relapses 
quickly into its natural condition if allowed to eseape and roam 
agin. = =The root of the tapioca plant contams a volatile potson, 
ad is-deadiy; biutwhen that sane root 1s properly prepartd, it 
becomes tle wholesome tometapioca,, The aut of the Aimed 
anaecardiun (eachéw nut) contams a nourtshing kernel that ts 
eatcn as steod ly the mnatives, sie cmalropedt the indce-ot te 
oily shell placed on the skin will bhster and prodnee terrible 
inflammations; only those expert im the removal of the kernel 
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dare partikeet thedodd. “Phe berrvof the berbens: wulearis 1s 
a pleasant acid fruit; the bough that bears it is intensely bitter. 
Such examples unght be multiphed indefimitely, but I have cited 
cnough to dlustrate the fact that neither the difference in size 
and structure of the species in the mushroom forest through 
which we are passing, nor the conditions of these bodies, as 
comtpared with those you formerly knew, need @Xcite vour aston- 
ishinent. Cultivate a potato in vour former home so that the 
erowing tuber is exposed to sunshine, and it becomes green 
and acrid, and strongly virulent. Cultivate the spores of the 
intra-earth fungi about us, on the face of the earth, and although 
now all parts of the plants are edible, tlie species will degenerate, 
and may even become poisonous. They lose their flavor under 
such unfavorable conditions, and although some species still 
retain vitality enough to resist poisonous degeneration, they 
dwindle in size, and adapt themselves to new and unnatural 
cowditions;. hey vhave- all dewenerated. Here they live .ou 
water, pure nitrogen and its modifications, grasping with their 
roots the carbon of the disintegrated limestone, affiliating these 
substances, and evolving from these bodies rich and delicate 
flavors, far supertor to the flavor of earth surface foods. On the 
surface of the earth, after they beconie abnormal, they live onlv 
on dead and devitalized orgamic matter, having lost the power of 
assinulating elemeutary matter. They then partake of the nature 
of annnals, breathe oxygen and exhale carbonic acid, as animals 
do, being the reverse of other plant existences. Here they breathe 
OX Gel), nitroeen, aid’ the vapor of water: -but exliale some of 
the carbon in combination with hydrogen, thus evolving these 
delicate ethereal essenees instead of the poisonous gas, carbonic 
acid. Their substance is here made up of all the elements neces- 
sary for the support of animal life; nitrogen to make muscle, 
carbon and hydrogen for fat, lime for bone. ‘Mus fungoid forest 
could feed a multitude. It is probable that in the time to come 
when man deserts the bleak earth surface, as he will some day 
be foreed to do, as has been the case in frozen planets that are 
not now inhabited on the outer crust; nations will march through 
these spaces on their way from the dreary outside earth to the 
delights of the salubrious inner sphere. Here then, when that 
day of necessity appears, as it surely will come under inflexible 
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climatic changes that will control the destiny of outer carth life, 
these constantly increasing stores adapted to nourish lumanity, 
will be found acetunulated and ready for food. You have already 
eaten of thei, for the variety of food with which f supplied you 
has been selected from different portions of these nourishing 
produets which, flavored and salted, ready for use as food, stand 
intermediate between animal and vegetable, supplying the place 
of both.” 

My instructor placed both hands om my shoulders, and in 
silence I stood gazing intently into lis face. “Then, ima smooth, 
captivating, entrancing smanuer, le continued: 

“Can you not see that food is not matter? The material part 
of bread is earbon, water, gas, and earth; the material part of 
fat is charcoal and eas; the material part of flesh is water and 
vas; the material part of fruits is mostly water with a little 
charcoal and gas.* The material constituents of all foods are 
plentiful, they abound everywhere, and yet amid the unlimited, 
unorganized materials that go to form foods man would starve. 

‘((Cige a healthy ian a diet of charcoal, water, lune salts, 
aud air; say to him, ‘Bread contains no other substance, here 
is bread, the material food of man, live ou this food, and yet 
the man, if he eat of these, will die with Ins stomach distended. 
So with all other foods; give man the unorganized materialistic 
constituents of food in unlimited amounts, and starvation results. 
No! matter is not food, but a carrier of food.” 

‘Walaabas food?” 

“Snushine. The grain of wheat is a food by virtue of the 
sunshine fixed within it. The flesh of animals, the food of living 
creatures, are stimply carriers of sunshine energy. Break ont 
the sunshine and von destroy the food, although the material 
remains. The growing plaut locks the sunshine in its cells, and 
the living animal takes it out again. Hence it is that after the 
sunshine of any food is liberated during the metamorphosis of 
the tissues of an animal although the material part of the food 
remains, it is no longer a food, but becomes a poison, and then, 
if it is not promptly eliminated from the autimal, it will destroy 





Ry the term gas, itis evident that hydrogen and nitrogen were designated, aud vet. since 
the instructor iusists that other vases form part of the atmosphere, so he tay consistently 
imply that nukuown gases are parts of food.--J. UC. 4. 
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the life of the antmal, This material becomes then injurious, 
bnt itis still matertal. 

The farmer plauts a seed in the sot, the sunshine sprouts 
it, nourishes the growing plant, and during the season locks 
itself to and within its tissues, binding the otherwise dead 
materials of that tissue together into an organized strueture. 
Animals eat these structures, break them from higher to lower 
compounds, aud in doing so live on the stored up suushine and 
thei excrete the worthless material side of the food. The farmer 
spreads these excluded substances over the earth again to once 
more take up the suushine in the coming plant organization, but 
not until it does once more lock i its cells the energy of sunshine 
ean it Desastood for thateaniiial”’ 

‘ Whesimaniure a food: he-abruptlh asked. 

“No.” 

“alesiov Mailire matters” 

ess” 

“May it not become a food again, as the part of another 
plant, when another season passes ?”’ 

IGS.” 

“In what else than energy (sunshine) does it differ from 
food ?”” 

“Water is a necessity,” I said. 

‘And locked in each molecule of water there is a mine of 
sunshine. Liberate suddenly the sun energy from the gases 
of the ocean held in subjection thereby, and the earth would 
disappear in an explosion that would reverberate throughout the 
universe. “The water that you truly claim to be necessary to 
the life of man, is itself water by the grace of this same sin, for 
without its heat water would be ice, dry as dust. ‘Tis the sun 
that gives life and motion to creatures animate and substances 
inanimate; he who doubts distrusts his Creator. Food and drink 
are only carriers of bits of assimilable sunshine. When the fire 
worshipers kuceled to their god, the sun, they worshiped the great 
food reservoir of man. When they drew the quivering entrails 
from the body ofa sacrificed victim they gave back to their God 
a spark of sunshine—it was due sooner or later. They builded 
well in thus recognizing the source of all life, and vet they acted 
badly, for their God asked no premature saerifice, the mevitable 
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must soon occur, and as all organic life comes from that Sun- 
God, so back to that Creator the sun-spark must fly.” 

“But they are heathen; there is a God bevond their narrow 
conception of God.” 

“As there is also a God in the Beyond, past vour idea of God. 
Perhaps to beings of ligher mentalitics, we may be heathen; 
but even if this 1s so, dutv demands that we revere the God 
within our intellectual sphere. Let us not digress further; the 
subject now is food, not the Supreme Creator, and I say to you 
the food of man and the organic life of man is sunshine.” 

He ceased, and I[ reflected upon his words. AI] he lad said 
seemed so consistent that I could not deny its plausibility, and 
vet it still appeared altogether unhkely as viewed in the light of 
my previous carth knowledge. I did not quite comprehend all 
the sem-selentific expressions, but was at least certain that. 1 
could neither disprove nor verify his propositions. My thoughts 
wandered annlessly, and I found imyself questioning whether 
man conld be prevailed upon to lve contentedly in situations 
such as I was now passing through. In company with my 
learned and philosophical but fantastically created guardian and 
wonitor, I moved on. 
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MIE CRY FROM A DISTANCH.—I ‘REERL. AGAINST ‘CONTINTING 
THE JOURNEY, 


As we paced along, meditating, | became more sensibly 
itipressed: withthe fact that our progress was -dow il A orapid 
declination. ‘The saline incrustations, fungi and stalagimites, 
rapidly ‘chanwed . 11 -appearance,. an “endless. “variety col =Stoi1y: 
heures atid, vecetable ers ptocains 1ecurtiie suecessively before 
un -exes, “Lhey bore the shape of trees, sshiubs, or ainimieals, 
fixed and silent as statues: at least 1 my distorted condition 
of mind I could inake out resemblances to many such famuhar 
objects; the floor of the cavern became iuicreasiigly steeper, as 
was shown by the stalactites, which, hanging here and there 
from the invisible ceiling, made a decided angle with the floor, 
corresponding with a similar angle of the stalagiites below. 
Like au accompanying and encircling halo the ever present 
earth-light enveloped us, opening in front as we advanced, and 
vanishing in the rear. ‘The sound of our footsteps gave back 
a peculiar, indescribable hollow echo, and our voices sounded 
ehost-like and unearthly, as if their origin was outside of our 
bodies, and ata distance. The peculiar resonance reminded ime 
of noises reverberating im an empty cask or cistern. I was 
oppressed by an indescribable fecling of mystery and awe thiat 
erew deep and intense, until at last I could no longer bear tlie 
mental strain. 

“Hold, hold,” I shouted, or tried to shout, and stopped 
suddenly, for although I had cried aloud, no sound escaped iy 
lips. Then from a distance—could I believe my senses ?—from 
a distanee as an echo, the ery came back in the tones of my own 
voice, ‘ Hold, lold.” 

“Speak lower,” said my guide, “speak very low, for now an 
effort such as von have made projects your voice far outside your 


body; the greater the exertion tle farther away it appears.” 
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I grasped lnm by the arm and said slowly, determinedly, and 
In a suppressed tone: “TD have come far cnongh into the secret 
caverns of the earth, without knowing our destination ; acquaint 
me now with the object of this mysterious journey, I demand, 
and at once reheve this sense of uncertainty; otherwise I shall 
To 1Otmeuen.” 
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"You are to proceed to the Sphere of Rest with me.” he 
rephed, “and in safety. Beyond that an Unknown Country lies, 
ito which T have never ventured.” 

* You speak in enigmas; what is this Sphere of Rest?) Where 
iste 

“Your eves have never seen anything similar: aman philos- 
ophy has no conception of it, and TI can not describe it,” he said. 
“It is located in the body of the earth, and we will meet it about 
one thousand miles bevond the North Pole.” 

“But Tam in Kentucky," I replied: “do von think that I 
propose to walk to the North Pole, man—if man you be; that 
unreached goal is thousands of miles away.”’ 
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are te answered, “as yor iieasiure ‘distance ointhe 
surface of the earth, and vou could not walk it in years of time; 
but you are now twenty-five miles below the surface, and you 
must be aware that instead of becomiig more weary as we 
proceed, you are now and have for some time been gaining 
strength. I would also call to your attention that yon neither 
hunger nor thirst.” 

Proceed,” P-said." tis useless to rebel; Lain wholly 11. solr 
power,” and we resummed our journey, and rapidly went forward 
aid silences that were to me painful beyond description. We 
abruptly entered a cavern of crystal, every portion of whicli was 
of sparkling brilliancy, and as white as snow. Thi stalactites, 
stalaginites and fungi disappeared. I picked up a fragment of 
the bright material, tasted it, and found that it resembled pure 
salt. Monstrous, cubical crystals, a foot or more in diameter, 
stood out in bold relief, accuinulations of thei, as conglomer- 
ated masses, banked up here and there, making parts of great 
columnar cliffs, while in other formations the crystals were small, 
resembling in the aggregate masses of wlute sandstone. 

“Esnot this salt?’ 1 asked. 

Wes; werare ow ine the dred “bed! of. an, anidereround 
lake 

‘Dried bed?’ I exclained; “a body of water sealed in thie 
earth can not evaporate.”’ 

“Tt has not evaporated; at some remote period the water has 
been abstracted from the salt, and probably has escaped upon the 
sutiace°of the earth as. freshwater spring.” 

“You contradict all laws of hydrostatics, as I understand that 
subject,” I replied, “when vou speak of abstracting water fromm a 
dissolved substance that 1s part of a liquid, and thus leaving the 
solids ™ 

‘Nevertheless this is a constant act of mature,” said he: 
‘how else ean you rationally account for the great salt beds and 
other deposits of saline materials that exist hermetically sealed 
beneath the-eartli’s:suriace?” 

1 wall scontecs. that.) lave aot eoiven the -siibjéet: tntich 
thought; I simply accept the usual explanation to the effect that 
salty seas have lost their water by evaporation, and afterward 
the salt formations, by some convulsions of nature, have been 
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covered with earth, perhaps sinking by earthquake convulsions 
bodily-ito the @arthi.” 

"These explanations are examples of some of the erroneous 
you. of ‘scientihe winters,” lie rephed; “theyare trie only to a 
limited extent. The great beds of salt, deep in the earth, are 
usitallaccuinuilations: lett there by ayater thatas: drawn trom 
brine lakes, from which the liberated water often escaped as pure 
spring water at the surface of the earth. It does not escape by 
evaporation, at least not mntil 1 reaches te earti: < surface.” 


INTER LUDE—THEe STORY INTERRUPTED: 


OCEAN Pale NS, 


SIV’ UMRIDDIEN GUEST PROVES THIS STA TIiaREN TT AND REFUTES 
MV PETLOSOPHY. 


Let the reader who has followed this strange story which I 
am direeted to title ‘The Eud of Karth,” and who, in imagina- 
tion, has traversed the cavernous passages of the underworld 
and listened to the conversation of those two personages wlio 
journeyed towards the secrets of the Beyond, return now to 
upper earth, and onee more enter my seeluded lodgings, the 
home of Llewellen Drury, him who Itstened to the aged guest 
and who claims your present attention. Remember that I relate 
a storv within a story. That mmportunate guest of mine, of the 
elitterine knife and the silvery hair, like another Ancient Mar- 
mer, had constrained. 1te-to listen to tis narrative; ashe read it 
alod- to “ine front the anainescript.. I -patreinthy ‘lieard-chapter 
after chapter, generally with pleasure, often with surprise, some- 
tines with incredulity, or downrielit dissent. uch of the 
narrative, [ must sav,—yes, most of it, appeared possible, 1f not 
probable, as taken in its-connected séquenee, “The scientihe 
sections were not uninteresting; the imarvels of the fungus 
eroves, the properties of the inner hght, I was not disinelined to 
accept as trne to natural laws; but when The-Man-Who-Did-It 
eame to tell of the intra-earth salt deposits, aud to explain the 
eause of the disappearance of lakes that formerly existed under- 
eround, and their simnitaneous replacement by beds of salt, my 
eredulity was overstrained, 

“Permit. ine to intermpt your natrative,” 1-remarked, anid 
then im response to my request the venerable guest laid down 
luis paper. 


“WV ell? lhessaidy iter oeativels:. 
| 134 
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“I do not believe that last statement concerning the salt 
lake, and, to speak plainly, I would not have accepted it as you 
did, even had I been in your situation,” 

“To what do you allude?” he asked. 

“The physical abstraction of water from the salt of a solution 
of salt; I do not believe it possible unless by evaporation of the 
Walter: 

“You seem to accept as conclusive the statements of meu 
who lave never investigated beneath the surface in these direc- 
tions, and vou question the evidence of a man who has seen the 
phenomenou, I presume you accept. the prevailing notions 
about salt beds, as you do the assertion that liquids seek a 
comuon level, which your scientific authorities also teach as a 
la of tiatures” 

“¥es; [I do believe that liquids seek a common level, and I 
ai willing to credit your other improbable statements if Vollican 
demonstrate the Dae of hquid equilibrium to be untrue.” 

“Then,” said he, “ to-morrow evening I will show vou ant 
fluids seek different levels, and also explain to you how liquids 
may leave the solids they hold in solution without evaporating 
from them.” 

He arose and abruptly departed. It was near morning, and 
vet Psat in my room alone pondering the story of my unique 
guest until I slept to dream of caverns and seances until day- 
light, when I was awakened by their vividness. The fire was 
out, the room was cold, and, shivering in nervous exhaustion, 
[ crept into bed to sleep and dream again of horrible things | 
can not describe, but which made ine shndder in affright at their 
recollection. “‘Latean tlie. day lcawoke. 

Ou the following evening my persevering teacher appeared 
punctually, and displayed a few glass tubes and some blotting 
or bibnlous paper. 

“To will first show vou that liquids may change their levels 
I Opposition to the accepted laws of men, not contrary to 
nature’s laws; however, let ime lead to the experiments by a 
statement of facts, that, if you question, vou can investigate at 
any tine. If two vessels of water be connected by a channel 
from the bottom of each, the water surfaces will come to a 
common Jevel.”’ 
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He seleeted a eurved vlass tube, and poured water into it. 
The water assumed the position shown in igure 11. 

SV Onelawe NOt Siow it aie: anet hie 
new,” I said; *“‘imy text-books tauelt me 
this.” 

“Erne, ] have but exhibited that which 
is the fonndation of your philosophy re- 
garding the surfaee of liquids. Let me 
proceed: 

“If we pour a solution of common salt 
into, such: a UW tube,- asl dosnew 23-0 
perceive that it also rises to the same 
level in both ends.” 

“OVE seourse it does.” 

iG. 1A A, water in tube “Do not interrupt me. Into one arm 

Soe Jot Ae tubes couture thes brine. b tow 

carefully pour pure water. You observe that the surfaces do not 
seek the same level.” (Figure 12.) 

Certain Ol. besa te AVIS Ee eee 
of the liquid in cach arm is the same, how- 
ever; the columns balanee each other.” 

“Exactly; and on this assmmption you 
base vour assertion that counected lhquids 
of the same gravity must always seek a — 
common level, but you see from this test 
that if two Hquids of different gravities 
be connected from beneath, the surface of 
the lighter one will assinne a Ingher level 
thanthe surface of the heavier.” 

“ Agreed; however tortnons the ehan- 
nel that eonnects them, such must be the 
Case.” 

“Ts it not supposable,” said he, ‘that there might be two 
pockets in the earth, one containing salt water, the other fresh 
water, which, if joined together, unght be represented by sneha 
figure as this, wherein the water surface would be raised above 
that of the brine?’ And he drew upon the paper the accom- 
panying diagram. (Figure 13.) 





Fic. 12.—A, surface of water. 
B, surface of brine. 
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~ Nes laduiutted = providing, of course, there was au equal 
pressure of air on the surface of each.” 

“Now I will draw a figure in which one pocket is above 
the other, and ask you to imag- 
ine that in the lower pocket we 
have pure water, in the upper 
pocket brine (Figure 14); can 
you bring any theory of your 
law to bear upon these liquids 
so that by connecting them 
together the water will rise and 
run into the brine?” 

“No,” I replied; “connect 





FG. 13.—B, surface of brine. 


thei, and then the brine will W, surface of water, 


5, sand strata connecting them. 


flow into the water.” 

“Upon the contrary,” he said; “connect thei, as imnuner- 
able cavities in the earth are joined, and the water will flow into 
the brine.” 

“The assertion is opposed to apphed philosophy and 
commnion.-sense,” 1) said: 

* Where ignorance is bliss, tis folly to be Wise, you know to 
be a maxim with mortals,” he 
replied; “but I must pardon 
you; your dogimatic education 
uarrows your judgment. I now 
will prove you in error.” 

He took from his pocket two 
slender glass tubes, about an 
eighth of an inch in bore and 
four inches in length, each 
closed at one end, and_ stood 





FIG. 14.—B, brine. then in a perforated cork that 
Wo-water: 
Secreto he placed upon the table. 


‘The difference in altitude is somewhat ex- Tuto o11¢e tube lie poured 
aggerated to make the phenomenon clear. A ee . " 
syphon may result under such cirenmstances, AWeal ler, and then dissolving sore 
a salt 1a cup, poured brine into 
the other, filling both nearly to the top (Figure 15). Next he 
produced a short curved glass tube, to each end of whieh svas 
attached a strip of flexible rubber tubing. Then, from a piece 
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of blottine paper siteli as. 1s sed) to blot ink he -ciit-aharcow 
strip aud passed it through the arrangement, forming the appa- 
ratus represented by Figure 16. 

cree Tien ie “inserted the two: tubes: (Picure 15) 
| | | | : into the rubber, the extremuties of the paper being 
a 17 7 A. submerged in the Hquids, producing a combina- 
tion that rested upright ir the -eork as show by 
Mievire 15. 

‘The strfaecs: sof. botly jiquids=avere sat once 
lowered by reason of the suction of the bibulous 
paper, the water decreasing most rapidly, and soon 
Shee tee 
F, brine surface. paper, the poimt of contact, as the liquids met, 
E, water surface. ; : , ‘ i 

being plainly discernible. Now the old man gently 
slid the tubes upon each other, raising one a little, so as to bring 
the surfaces of the two liquids exactly on a plane; he then 
Wiarkedstlre Ghiss.at the suriace of eachowith a pen. 

‘Observe tie zest,” lie remarked as ie-replaced the tives 
in the cork with their liquid surfaces ou a line. 

Tovether we sat aud watched, and soon it became apparent 
that: the surface sof the syater- had «lecreased).1m 
height as courpared with that of the brine. By 
fixing my gaze on the ink mark on the glass I also 
observed that the brine im the opposing tube was 
rising, 

“Twill eall to-morrow evening,” he said, “and 
we shall then discover which 1s true, man’s theory 
or nature’s practice.” 


the creeping hquids met by absorption in the 





: ‘ ‘. 5 FIG, 16. 
Within a short time enough of the water in the x, curved glass 


tube had been transferred to the brine to raise its (Ps 
CC, rubber tubes. 


surface considerably above its former level, the sur- pb bb, bibutous 
face of the water being lowered to a greater degree, PP 
(igure 18.) I was diseomfited at tlre result, and upon lis 
appearance next evening peevishly said to the experunenter: 

“ol lo ar6t deiew that tas is fair,” 

“Have I not demonstrated that, by properly connecting tlre 
liquids, the lighter flows into the heavier, and raises itself above 
the former surface?” 

Wes; but there 1S 10 porous paper ity the earth.” 
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“Prue; IT used this meditim because it was convement. 


There are, however, vast subterranean beds of porous materials, 
stone, on Clay, various other earths, many of which will 
answer the same purpose. Vv perfectly natural LAs ond large 
scale, such molecular transfer of hiquids is constantly taking 
pines within the earth, and in these phenomena the law of 
eravitation seems orn dl and the rule which man 
beheves from narrow experience, governs the flow 
of liquids, is reversed. ‘The arehed porous medinm 
always transfers the lighter liquid into the heavier 
oue until its surface is raised considerably above 
that of the light one. In the same Was VOU Call 
demonstrate that alcohol passes into w: iter, sul- 
phurie ether into alcohol, and other nneerate! helt 
liquids into those heavier.” 

“T have seen you exemplify the statement on a 
small scale, with water and briue, and ean not qucs- 
tion but that it is true on a large one,’’ I rephed. Hac. 17. 

“So you adinit that the assertion governing the een oe 
surfaces of liquids is true only when the liquids tube. 
are connected from beneath. In other words, your ©S tbber tubes. 


1), bibutous paper. 


thought is one-sided, as science thought oftem is.” 1. water surface. 
«<6 Yes.” IY, brine surface. 





“ Now as to the beds of salt deep within the earth. You are 
Ds ee? also unstaken concerning their origin, “The water 
of the ocean that runs throngh an open channel 
from the one side may flow into an undereround 





ee eS lake, that by means of the contact action (suction) 
Fx of ne overlying and surrounding strata is beime 
-E continually emptied of its water, but not its salt. 

Thus by absorption of water the brine of the lake 

A becomes in time saturated, starting ervstallization 


: regularly over the floor and sides of the basin. 
no Eventually the entire cavity is filled with salt. and 
—— a sohd inass of rock salt remains. If, however, 
I, water surface. before the lake becomes solid, the brine supply 
ESCO. ene nit cae by some natural cause as by salt Crvs- 

stals closine the passage thereto, the underground lake is at 

last drained of its water, the salt erystalhzing over the bottom, 
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anid “pon the cliffs, leave coreat seresicesthitoue hl sthe ssaline 
deposits, as ehanees to have been tle case with the salt forma- 
tions throurh which | passed with my guide, and have reeently 
desetibedstosvou. ° 

Even ow 1] have ai donrbtsas: to. the correctiess of your 
explanations, espeeially concerning the liquid surfaces.”’ 

“They are facts, however; hquids capable of being mixed, 
if conneeted by porous arches (bibulous paper is convenient for 
Wlustrating by experiment) reverse the rule men have accepted 
to explain the phenomena of quid equilibriuin, for T repeat, the 
lighter one rushes into that wlnel is heavier, and the surface 
of the heavier liquid rises. You can try the experiment with 
aleohol and water, taking precautions to prevent evaporation, or 
vou ean vary the experiment with solutions of various salts of 
different densities; the greater the difference in gravity between 
the twovliquids, the more tapid-will be the fow-of sthe hehter 
one into the: heavier, aud alter equilibrium, the oreater wall tbe 
thée-contrastin the final heisht-of the-resultant liqinid suridees.” 

‘Wfeneall yet explain this effect by natural laws,” T said. 

= es, he-aiswered: “wher they lean the facts; and: they: 
will then be able to solve certain phenomena connected with 
diffiision proeesses that they can not now understand. Did I 
not tell you thatafter the facet had been nade plain it was easv 
to see how Columbus stood the egg on its end? What I have 
demonstrated by expernnent is perhaps no new prineiple in 
livdrostaties. But I have apphed it ina natural manner to the 
explanation of obscure natural phenomena, that inen now seek 
unreasonable methods to explain.” 

» Mou ay proceed witlivour narrative: Isacéept that shen 
certain liquids are conneeted, as you have shown, by means of 
porous substauces, one will pass into the other, and the surface 
of the lighter liquid in this ease will assume a position below 
thatof tleshenavier:” 

“You must also aeeept,” said he, “that when solutions of 
salt are subjected to earth attraction, under proper conditions, 
the solids may by eapillary attraetion be left behind, and pure 
water finally pass through the porous medium. Were it not for 
this law, the only natural surface spring water on earth would 
be brine, for the superficial crust of the earth is filled with saline 
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solutions. All the spring-fed rivers and lakes would also be salty 
and fetid with sulphur compounds, for at great depths brine and 
foul water are always present. Even in countries where all the 
water below the muimediate surface of the earth is briny, the 
running springs, if of capillary origin, are pure and fresh. You 
ay Mnagme how different this would be were it not for the law 
I have cited, for the whole earth’s erust is permeated by brine 
and saline waters. Did your ‘philosophy’ never lead you to 
think of this?” 

Continuing, my @wude argued as follows: “Do not lakes exist 
on the earth's surface into which rivers and streams flow, but 
Which have no visible outlet? Are not sueli lakes saline, even 
though the source of supply is comparatively fresh? Has it 
never occurred to you to question whether capillarity assisted by 
surface evaporation (not evaporation only as men assert) is not 
separating the water of these lakes from the saline substances 
carried into thei by the streams, thus producing brine lakes? 
Will not this action after a great length of time result in erystal- 
line deposits over portions of the bottoms of such lakes, and 
ultiinately produce a -saltebed?” 

“Tt is possible,” I replied. 

‘Not only possible, but probable. Not only probable, but 
true. Across the intervenig brine strata above the salt crystals 
the surface rivers may flow, indeed, owing to differences in 
specific gravity the surface of the lake may be comparatively 
fresh, while in the quiet depths below, beds of salt crvstals are 
forming, aud between these extremes niay rest strata after strata 
of saline solutions, decreasing mm eravity towards the top.” 

The lre took his: inannseript, and continued tovread in a 
clear, niusical voice, while I sat a more contented hstener than I 
had been previously. IT was not only confuted, but convineed. 
And I recalled the sayine of Socrates, that no better fortuire can 
happen a ian than to be confuted t1 an error. 


MY UNBIDDEN GUEST CONTINUES READING HIS MANUSCRIPT. 


CHePrhTa ik. Nae 
MY WHIGIUD DISAPPEARING. 


We halted suddeily, for we came unexpectedly to the edge 
of a precipice, twenty feet at least in depth. 

“Tet us jump down,” said iy guide. 

“hat would be dangerous,” I answered; “can not we 
descend at some point where it is not so deep?” 

“No; the chasin stretches for miles across our path, and at 
this poiut we will meet with the least difficulty; besides, there is 
no danger. The specific gravity of our bodies 1s now so httle 
that we could jump twice that distance with impunity.” 

“Tecan not compreliend you; we are in the flesh, our bodies 
are possessed of weight, the concussion will be violent.” 

“Vou reason again from the condition of your former life, 
and, as usual, are inistaken; there will be little shock, for, as I 
have said, our bodies are comparatively hght now. Have you 
forgotten that your motion is continuously accelerated, and that 
without perceptible exertion you move rapidly? This 1s partly 
because of the loss of weight. Your weight would now be only 
about fifty pounds if tested by a spring balance.” 

I stood incredulous. 

Wow trifléowith ine: 1 seieh “over one linudred and fity 
powids: howshave | lost wereht 2 Tis: true thatel Nave iieticed 
the ease with which we have recently progressed on our journey, 
especially the latter part of it, but [ attribute this, in part) to 
the fact that our course is down an iichue, and also to the 
vitalizing power of this cavern air.” 

Vis explains: parol the anatter,” heesaid “it answered 
at the time, and I stated a fact; but were it not that vou are 


really consuming a comparatively sinall amount of energy, you 
142 oe 
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would long before this have been completely exhausted. You 
have been gaming strength for some hours; have really been 
growing younger, Your wrinkled face has become more sinooth, 
And. “VOUr Acice 

iaeaiieaattiral, 

You were prema- 

(iEela” xawed dn’ | 

vour brothers on 
the surface of the 
Garth, i order 
that <when- voit 
pass. the: Ine 
Olena. Voit 
wneht be vigor- 
ous and enjoying 
manhood again. 
Had this aging 
process not been 
Lecom plished 
you would now 
lave becowie as 
a child in many 
Fespects.” 

He halted be- 
forcanic.” “Jia 
wp; tie-satd; 4 
promptly obeved 
the unexpected 
command, and 
sprung upward 
with suffieient 
force: tO. ecarry 
le, as 1 supe 
posed, six iiches 
from the earth; 
however Lbound- 
et answard filly \ 
six feet. Ay look \ 
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gently alighted, for there was no concussion on my return, 
secined fost on ay wide, and Tre quietly said : 

“If vou can leap six feet upward without excessive exertion, 
or return shock, can not you jump twenty feet down? Look!” 





*T FLUTTERED? TO THEeERARTIT ASE. LISOAYOV Poet.” 


And he leaped hghtly over the precipice and stood unharmed 
on the stony floor below, 

Evew-then I-hesitited observing which, he-cried: 

“ Hang by vour hands from the edge then, and drop.” 

I did so, and the fourteen feet of fall seemed to affeet ime as 
though [had become as heht as cork. I fluttered to the earth 
as a leaf would fall, aud leaued against the precipice im surprised 
mneditation. 

> Others tine been through your expemence,” he remarked, 
“and I therefore can overlook your incredulity; but experiences 
such as vou uow imect, remove distrust. Doing is believing.” 
He sunled beniguantly. 
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I pondered, revolving inoimy mind the faet that persons had 
i mental abstraction, passed through unusual expericnecs i 
lenoranee of eordi- 
tions abet tlre, 
until their attention 
had. Gn. called: to 
the> “seen: and vet 
unnoticed surronnd- 
Migs ancl, tic tial 
then beheld the facts 
plainly: “Eheauizzic 
Dictlite: (See qi:--120) 
Siarese tlie seve aiid 
impresses the retina, 
bute 1s “dered: Jof 
character until the 
hidden form is de- 
veloped in the mind, 
ancethen thatfor1s 
always prominent to 
the eve. My remark- 
ably hight step, now 
that. “iy sattention 
lad: Deen «directed 
feretoO. Was, ~e61- 
stantly i ry mind, 
and I found invself its 
suddenly possessed ce ae | 
of the strength of a OS UB peg a sat} er oy eH 
man, but with the | a “ey! 
ne Niger » 


¢ 
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wWeioht of an infant, 
I raised iv feet | an 2 
Without an cffort: 
they seemed desti- 
tute of weielht : I ONS RAVE ONT KS te RET INEKOUALITIES. | 

~ ’ 
leaped about, tmimbled, and rolled over and over on the smooth 
stone floor without injurv. Tt appeared that I had beeome the 


“ 


airy siimhtude of my former self, my material substanee having 
wasted away without a corresponding impairment of strength. 
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LE pcheds my atesh- to: bec assured: tlhatcall savas: ot <a. «dreaii, 
and then cudeavortd to: convinced thyself that “l-was: the-victin 
of deliriuin; bunt in vain. ‘Too sternly inv self-existence con- 
fronted mG asa realitv;a cruel reality... o\sspecies of intoxication 
possessed ine once more, and [ now hoped for the end, whatever 
it miehe-be. AVe acsuimed our: journey, and Trashed on with 
Increasing rapidity, gallopmng hand im hand, down, down, ever 
downward into the Wlnmimated crevice of the earth. The spec- 
tral heht by which we were aureoled increased in intensity, 
as by arithmetical progression, and [I could now distinguish 
objects at a cousiderable distance before us. My spirits rose as 
if I were under the influence of a potent stimulant; a liveliness 
that was the opposite of my recent despondency had gained 
control, and I was again possessed of a delicious mental 
seusation, to which I can only refer as a most rapturous 
exhilaration. My guide grasped my hand firmly, and his touch, 
instead of revolting me as formerly it had done, gave pleasure. 
We together leaped over great inequalities in the floor, per- 
forming these cereal feats alinost as easily as a bird flies. Indeed, 
I felt that I possessed the power of flight, for we bounded 
fearlessly down great declivities and over abysses that were 
often perpendicular, and many times our height. A very shght 
iuscular exertion was sufficient to carry us rods of distance, and 
alinost tiptoeing we skimmed with ever-increasing speed down 
the steeps of that unknown declivity. At length my guide held 
backs swe--craduallylessened=o1r velocity; aiid;.atter a: tune, 
rested beside a horizontal substance that lay before us, appar- 
ently a sheet of glass, rigid, immovable, immeasurably great, 
that stretched as a level surface before us, vividly distinct 1n the 
brightness of an earth light, that now proved to be superior to 
suushine. Far as the eve conld reach, the glassy barrier to our 
further progress spread as a crystal mirror in front, and vanishing 
in the distanee, shut off the bevond. 
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INTERLUDE.—THE STORY AGAIN INTERRUPTED. 


Cra LE Re NIT. 
MY UNBIDDEN GUEST DEPARTS. 


Ouce more I must prestine to interrupt this narrative, and 
cull back the teader’s thouchts: trou: those musstenoms: caverns 
through which we have been tracing the rapid footsteps of the 
mau who was abdueted, and luis uneouth pilot of the lower 
reahins. Let us nowsee aud hear what took place in my room, 
in Cincimati, just after uty visitor, kuowm to iis as: Thetlan- 
Who-Did-It, had finished reading to me, Lewellyn Drury, the 
editor of tlis volume, the curious chapter relating how the 
underoround explorers. lost weight as they descended in the 
hollowsaot the-earth. “Aw Trench clock strieck twelxe-of its 
clear silvery notes before the gray-bearded reader finished ltis 
stint for the oceasion, and folded lus mauuseript preparatory to 
placing it within Tis bosom, 

ters “past michyeht lesa," isd 1¢ aS “tanie: for. 411 £0 
depart Dita will come to vorae ait) Avithinied, sea, 

“ Meaiwlitle, during 11y absence, searcli the records, question 
authorities, aud note such objections as rise therefrom concerning 
thie statements 1 have iiade. Testablishor disprove historically, 
or scientifically, anv portion of the life listory that I have given, 
Mid oien J retry Tiwi) hearst vou trac tonsa, and: anect 
vour arguinent. If there is a doubt concerning the authenticity 
of any part of the history, investigate; but make 10 mention to 
others of thedetailsof our meetings.” 

I sat some time in thought, then said: “TI decline to coneern 
niycell i> Verihanic tlie -litktorieal part al nour diatrative,. -ic 
localities vou imention may be true to name, aud it is possible 
that vou have related a personal listory; but T cam not perecive 
(hata interested iwi-ether provine or -disprovine it. 1 will 
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sav, however, that it does not scem probable that at any tune a 
man can disappear from a community, as you clamn to have 
done, and have been the means of creating a commotion i jis 
neighborhood that affected political parties, or even led to an 
unusual local excitement, outside his mimediate circle of acqnaint- 
ances, for a man is not of sufficient miportance unless he is very 
conspicuous. sy your own adnussion, you were simply a 
studious mechanic, a credulous believer in alchennstic vagaries, 
and as I revolve the matter over, I ain afraid that vou are now 
trying to impose on my creduhty. The story of a forcible 
abduction, in the manner von related, seems to me incredible, 
and not worthy of investigation, even had I the inclination to 
concern inyself in your personal affairs. ‘The statements, how- 
ever, that you make regarding the nature of the crust of the 
earth, gravitation, light, instinct, and human senses are lightly 
interesting, and even plausible as you artfully present the 
subjects, I candidly admit, and I shall take some pains to make 
inquiries concerning the recorded researches of experts who 
have investigated in that direction.” 

“Collect your evidence,” said he, “and I shall listen to your 
wiewsen lien TI retiri 

He opened the door, glided away, and I was alone again. 


CREM? Die ROSS ITI. 
I QUESTION SCIENTIFIC MEN.—ARISTOTLE’S ETHER. 


Days and weeks passed. When the opportunity presented, 
I consulted Dr. W. B. Chapman, the drugeist and student of 
science, regarding the nature of light and earth, who in turn 
referred me to Prof. Daniel Vaughn. ‘This learned man, in 
reply to my question coneerning gravitation, declared that there 
was much that men wished to understand in regard to this 
nnglity force, that might yet be explained, but whieh may never 
become known to mortal man. 

“The correlation of forces,” said he, “was prominently intro- 
dueed and considered by a painstaking scientific writer named 
Joule, 11 several papers that appeared betayectn 18a: and 1556, 
and he was followed by others, who engaged themselves in 
experimenting and theorizing, and I may add that Joule was 
indeed preceded in such thought by Mayer. This departinent 
of scientific study just now appears of unusual interest to 
setentists, and vour questions embrace problems conneeted with 
some phases of its phenomena. We believe that Heht, heat, 
and electricity are mutually convertible, in fact, the evidenees 
recently opened up to us show that such must be the ease. 
These agencies or manifestations are now known to be so related 
that whenever one disappears others spring into existence. 
Study the beautiful experiments and remarkable investigations 
of Str Wilham ‘Thomson in these direetions.” 

“And what of gravitation?” I asked, observing that Prof. 
Vaughn neglected to include gravitation among his mumerous 
enumerated forces, and reeolléetiny that the force gravitation 
was more closely connected with my visitor's story than perhaps 
were any of the others, exeeptiug the mysterious iiid-earth 
Wwimination. 

“Of that foree we are in greater ignorance than of the 


others, he replied, ~~ itxdicets. bodies terrestrial’ and. celestial, 
hol 
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drawing a material substance, or pressing to the earth; also 
holds, we believe, the earth and all other bodies im position 11 
the heavens, thus maintaining the equilibrium of the planets. 
Sceminely vravitation ts not derived froin, or siistained Jy a1 
external force, or supply reservoir, but 1s an intrinsic entity, a 
characteristic of matter that decreases im intensity at the rate 
of the square of the iicreasing distance, as bodies recede from 
each other, or from the surface of the earth. However, gravita- 
tion neither escapes by radiation from bodies nor needs to be 
replenished, so far as we know, from without. It may be 
compared to an elastic band, but there is no intermediate tangi- 
ble substance to influence bodies that are affected by it, and it 
remains in undying tension, unlike all elastic material substances 
known, neither losing nor acquiring energy as time passes. 
Unlike cohesion, or chemical attraction, it exerts its influence 
upon bodies that are out of contact, and have no material 
connection, and this necessitates a purely fanciful explanation 
concerning the medium that conducts such influences, bringing 
into existence the logical, hypothetical, fifth ether, made con- 
spicnous by Aristotle.” 

“What of this ether?” I queried. 

“Tt is a necessity in science, but intangible, undemoustrated, 
unknown, and wholly theoretical, It 1s accepted as an existing 
fluid by scientists, because human theory can not conceive of a 
substance capable of, or explain how a substance can be capable 
of affecting a separate body unless there 1s an iitermediate 
medium to convey force impressions. Hence to material sub- 
stances Aristotle added (or at least made conspicuous) a 
speculative ether that, he assumed, pervades all space, and all 
material bodies as well, in order to account for the passage of 
heat aud light to and from the sun, stars, and planets.”’ 

“Tex plat firtier.” tereanestedt: 

“Vo conceive of such an entity we mist 1mMacine a aterial 
that 1s more evanescent thau any known gas, even i its most 
diffused condition. It aust combine the solidity of the most 
perfect conductor of heat (exceeding anv kuown body in thus 
Lespect to wan: infinite decree), Avith= the transpareiiey ot an 
absolute vacuuin. It must neither create friction by contact 
with any substanee, nor possess attraction for matter; must 
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neither possess weight (and yet carry the force that produces 
weight), nor respond to the imflucuce of any chemical agent, or 
exlubit itself to any optical instrument. It must be invisible, 
and yet carry tle foree that prodices thesensation of Sight. It 
mst be of. swelt-a- aiatire that 1t. can mot, -accordine to our 
philosophy, affect the corpuscles of earthly substances while 
permeating then without contactor frictioi, said: veresas<a 
scientific 1congruity, 1t must act so readily on physical bodies 
as to convey to tle material eve the sensation of sight, and from 
the sii to creatures on «distaut planets it inust carry the heat 
force, thus giving rise to the sensation of warmth. Through 
this medium, vet without sensible contact with it, worlds inust 
i0ve, and planetary systenis revolve, cutting and piercing it i 
every direction, without loss of 11omentwuin. And yet, as I have 
said, this ether must be in such close contact as to convey to 
them the essence that warms the universe, lights the universe, 
and must supply the attractive bonds that hold the stellar worlds 
in position. A nothing in itself, so far as man’s senses indicate, 
the ether of space mmst be denser than iridium, more mobile 
than any known liquid, and stronger than the finest steel.” 

‘ikea not Concewwerol-such air entity,” l repied. 

‘NOs neither. can any tian, for the theory is irrationualand 
can not be supported by comparison with laws known to man, 
but the conception is nevertheless a primary necessity in scien- 
tifiestudy: Cai aian, byoany ratiotial theors,; courbime «a vacuinin 
aud a substance, and create a result that is neither material nor 
vacuity, neither something nor nothing, and vet an mteusified 
all; being more attenuated than the most perfect of known 
vaciiissand a conductor better than the densest inretal? This 
we do wli@n we attempt to describe the serentists’ all-pervading 
ether of spaceand to accont, for its iniinence- on auntier. “Dit 
lnypothetical etlier is; foravant of 2: better tlicorol eases, as 
supreme in plulosopliy to-day as the alkahest of the taleated old 
alchennst Van Helmont was in former times, a universal spirit 
that exists im conception, and vet does not exist In perception, 
aud of which modern science knows as jittle as its specula- 
tive promuleator, Aristotle, did. We who pride ourseives on our 
exact scienet, sume at some of .\ristotle’s statements tu other 
directions, tor science hasadisproved: tliens, “id Vet iweEeessity 
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forces us to accept this ilogical ether speculation, wlielr is, 
perhaps, the most unreasonable of all theories. Did not this 
Greek philosopher also gravely assert that the lon has but one 
vertebra in his neck; that the breath of man enters the heart ; 
that the back of the head is empty, aud that man has but eight 
ribs?” 

* Aristotle must have been a careless observer,” I said. 

‘Ves, he answered; “it wonld seem so, and science, to-day, 
bases its teachings coucerning the passage of all forees from 
platet to planet-aud sui to Swn,-o1 dicta siicli-as-T have cited, 
aud no more reasonable 1n apphed experiment.” 

“and | have been referred to vou asaccouscientions scientific 
teacher; Isaids “why do. vou speak so facetious: ” 

“Tomuewwell -enouelmversenl ir wiat awe-call science. to live 
10 fear of injuring the cause by telline the truth, and you asked 
a direct «question. If your questiouscarry you tariher minthe 
direetion of foree studies, accept at sonce, that,-of the intrinsic 
constitution of force itself, nothing is known. Heat, heght, 
magnetism, electricity, galvanisi1 (until recently known as 
inponderable bodies) are now considered as modifications of 
foree; Wut, i wiv opnno0n, the. tiie all come awvhei: they seul 
Ne Kyo S-distinbances,” 

“Disturbaiuces of what?” 

“T do not know precisely; but of somethiug that hes behind 
theimentl, perliaps-ereates thenvall; but vet4s.im-essence unknown 
to mem.” 

“awe wie a clearer idea-ol vour ican. 

“It Seeias: impossible,” le replied; “ican tot ‘tard: words 
in which to express myself; I do not beheve that forces, as 
we know them (imponderable bodies), are as modern physics 
defines them. I am tempted to say that, in my opinion, forces 
are disturbanee expressions of a something with which we are 
not acquainted, aud yet in which we are submerged and _ per- 
meated.  Aristotle’s ether perhaps. It seems to me, that, 
behind all material substanees, including forees, there is an 
unknown spirit, which, by certain influences, may be ruffled 
into the exhibition of an expression, which exlibition of temper 
we eall a force. From this spirit these force expressions (wave- 
lets or disturbanees) arise, aud yet they may beeome again 
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quiescent, and again rest iu its absorbing unity. ‘he water 
from the outlet of a cali lake flows over a veltle deeline in 
ripples es, or quiet undulations, over the rapids in musical lauch- 
es, Over a precipice in thunder tones »—always water, each a 
different phase, however, to become quiet in another lake (as 
ripples in this universe may awaken to our perception, to rCpose 
again), and still be water.” 

He hesitated. 

“Crono, said, 

* So I sonietimes have dared to dream that gravitation may be 
the reservoir that conserves thie energy for all mundane forces, 
and that what we call modifications of force are Intermediate 
conditions, ripples, rapids, or cascades, in eravitation.” 

“Continue,” T said, eagerly, as he hesitated. 

He shook his head. 


CREP TP Ket NEN: 


Sie SOMLOOCY is PROV. DANII E, VWAUCGIIN.— "GRAVITATION 
(SC GS NISC AND OCRAMIL ATION. 1S “Cho EN DE eALL 
PVRTILY BODnS. RNICE. LO GRAMEDR PION.” 


“Please continue, I ain intensely interested; I wish that [| 
could give you my reasons for the desire; I can not do so, but I 
bea-yvou to:ceontiiiic.”’ 

“T should add,’ continued Waugh, ignoring iy remarks, 
“that we have established rnles to measure the force of gravi- 
tation, and have estimated the decr@ase of attraction as we 
leave the surfaces of the planets. We have made comparative 
estimates of the weight of the earth and planets, and have 
reason to believe that the force expression of gravitation attaius 
a maximum at about one-sixth the distance toward the center of 
the earth, then decreases, until at the very center of our planet, 
matter has no weight. This, tovether with the rule I repeated 
a few moments ago, is about all we know, or think we know, of 
gravitation. Gravitation is the beginning and gravitation 1s the 
end; all earthly bodies kneel to gravitation. I can not imagine 
a Bevond and yet, gravitation,” mused the rapt philosopher, 
“anay also be an expression of’—he hesitated again, forgetting 
ime completely, and leaned his shaggy head upon his hands. I 
realized: thatcluis, mma: avas~ lost ai-conjectiire;-and that We savas 
absorbed in the mysteries of the scientific Inunensity. Wonld 
he speak again? I conld not think of disturbing his reverie, 
aud minutes passed in silence. Then he slowly, softly, rever- 
ently murmured: ‘Gravitation, Gravitation, thon art seenungly 
the one permanent, ever present earth-bound expression of 
Omnipotence. Heat and hght come and go, as vapors of water 
condense ito rain and dissolve ito vapor to return again to 
the atmosphere. Electricity and magnetism appear and disap- 
pear; Hike sumuner storins they move in diversified channels, or 
even turn and fly from contact with some bodies, seemingly 
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forbidden to appear, but thou, Gravitation, art onlupresent 
and omnipotent. ‘Thou createst motion, and vet maintainest 
the equilibrium of all things mundane and celestial. .An attempt 
to nnagine a body destitute of thy poteney, would be to bankrupt 
aid -deaden the material averse. Of Gravitation, art thou a 
voice out of the Bevond, and are other forces but echoes— 
tremulous reverberations that start into life to vibrate for a spell 
and die i the space caverns of the universe while thou contin- 
tlest=sipreme?” 

His bowed head and rounded shoulders stooped yet lower; 
he nneonsciously brushed Jus shagey locks with his hand, and 
seemed to confer with a faunhar Being whom others could not 
SEG. 

“A voice from without,” he repeated; “ from beyond our 
realm! Shall the subtle ears of future scientists catch vet 
hehter echoes? Will the brighter thoughts of more gifted men, 
under such furtherings as the future may bring, perchance com- 
mune with bemgs who people immensity, distance disappearing 
before thy ever-reaching spirit? For with thee, who holdest the 
Wnigejse: towetler, spaces nol space, andatlere is 10 sword 
expressiig time. Art thou a vorce that carnest the history of 
the past from the past unto and into the present, and for which 
there is no future, all conditions of tine beige as one to thee, 
tiv self coveriie¢ all and connecting all towetlicr? “Art thon, 
Crravitation, avoicer If so, there amist. be a-sone ine farther 
out in those fathomless caverns, bevond mind imagines, from 
which thou comest, for how could nothingness have formulated 
itself into a voice? The suns and universe of suns about us, 
may be only vacant points in the depths of an. all-pervading 
entity in which even thyself dost exist as a momentary cclto, 
linked to substances ponderous, destined to fade away in thre 
interstellar expanse outside, where disturbanees disappear, 
aid matter and gravitation tovether die: where all is pure, 
quiescence, peaceful, and dark. Gravitation, Gravitation, mnper- 
ishable Gravitation; thou seemingly art the ever-pervading, 
unalterable, but vet moving spirit of a cosmos of solemn tivste- 
ries. Art thou now, in unperceived foree expresstons, speaking 
to dumb Jimimanity of other universes; of suns and vortiees of 
suns; bringing tidings from the solar planets, or even mifimetely 
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distant star musts, the silent unresolved nebuke, aud spreading 
before carth-bound mortal minds, caeh instant, fresh tidings 
Pon AVICHOUt tal, 1h 1Onoranee, Werclll. Notteade Bilax airat 
beings, perhaps like ourselves but higher in the scale of intelli- 
venee, those who people some of the planets about us, even now 
beekon and try to converse with us through thy subtle, ever- 
present self?) Aud aay uot their efforts at communication fail 
because of our ignorance of a language thev can read? Are not 
light aud heat, electricity and magnetism plodding, vascillating 
agents compared with thy steady existence, and is it even further 
possible ?"°— 

His voiee had gradually lowered, and now it became imaudi- 
ble; he was oblivious to my presence, and had gone forth from 
his own self; he was lost in matters celestial, and abstractedly 
continued unintelligibly to mutter to himself as, brushing lis 
hair from lus forehead, he picked up his well-worn felt hat, and 
placed it awkwardly on lis shaggy head, and then shuffled away 


- 


without bidding me farewell. The bent form, prematurely 
shattered by privation; uncouth, unkempt, typical of suffering 
ail 1éGlect, mupressed ine swith the fact that in lim aian's life 
essence, the immortal mind, had forgotten the material part of 
wan. = “The physical half of inan, even of his own being, in 
Daniel Vangliu’s estimation, was an encumbrance wnworthy of 
serious atteution, his spirit commmuned with the pure in nature, 
aud to lium science was a study of the great Bevond.* 


a 


* Mr. Drury can not claim to have recorded verbatim Prof. Vanghn’s remarks, but has 
endeavored to give the substance. Ilis language wus fanltless, his word selections beautiful, 
his soliloquy impressive beyond description. Perhaps Drury even misstated an idea, or more 
than one, evolved then by the great mind of that patient man. Prof. Daniel Vanghn was 
fitted for a scientific throne, a position of the highest honor; but, neglected by man, proud asa 
king, he bore uncomplainingty privations most bitter, and suffered alone until finally he died 
from starvation and neglect one night, in the city of his adoption, ina barren room, without 
warmth or light. Some persons are ready to cry ‘Shame! Shame!" at wealthy Cincinnati: 
others assert that men could not give to Daniel Vaughn. He would not beg, and knowing 
his capacities, if he could not procure a position in which to earn a living, he preferred to 
starve. “Phe onty bitterness of bis uature, it is said, went ont against those who kept from 
him such employment as returns a livelihood to scientific men, for he well knew his intellect 
carned for him sucha right in Cincinnati, and he starved before he would accept charity. 
Will the spirit of that great man, talented Danicl Vaughn, bear malice against the people of 
the city in which none can truthfully deny that he perished from cold and privation ? Com- 
memorated is he not by a bust of bronze that distorts the facts in that the garments are not 
seedy and unkempt, the figure stooping, the cheek hollow and the eye pitifully expressive of 
anecnipty stomach? That bust modestly rests in the public library he loved so well, in which 
he suffered so uncomplainingly, and starved so patiently. Pleasing must be the thought of 
Cincinnati's citizens, as they pass and repass that cold statue to feel that this model of Daniel 
Vaughn, with sightless eves and closed lps, asks neither for food nor warmth.—J. U. bi. 
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[embraced the first opportunity that presented itself to read 
the works that Prof. Vauglir steeested, and sought lim: more 
than once to question further. However, he would not comuit 
himself in regard to the possible existenee of other forces than 
those with which we are acquainted, and when I interrogated him 
as to possibilities in the study of obscure force expressions, le 
declined to express an oplion concerning the subject. Indeed, 
I fancied that he believed it probable, or at least not iupossible, 
that a closer acquaintance with conditions of matter and enerey 
might be the heirloom of future scientific students... Vt lasts 
gave up the subject, convinced that all the information I was 
able to obtain from other persons whom I questioned, and whose 
aduswers were prompt aud positive, was evolved largely from 
ignorance and self-conceit, and such information was insufficient 
to satisfy my understanding, or to command my attention. After 
hearing Vaughn, all other voices sounded CHIEN, 

I therefore applied myself to my daily tasks, and awaited the 
prounsed return of the interesting, though jnuscrutible being 
Whose subterranean sojournevine was possibly fraught with so 
much potential value to science and to man. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST RETURNS TO READ HIS MANUSCRIPT. 
CONTINUING HIS NARRATIVE. 


CPE eye 


THE MOLLER OF A VOLEANO.—" VOL CANNOT DISPROVE, AND 
TOU DARL NOT Stil 


A vear from the evening of the departure of the old man, 
found me in mv room, expecting his presence; and I was not 
surprised whe he opened the door, and seated himself im his 
accustomed chair. 

“Are you ready to challenge my statements?” he said, taking 
up the subject as though our conversation had not been inter- 
rupted. 

6 Nie? 

“Do Vow accept my lnistar 2? 

(¢ No.’ 

“Vou can not disprove, and you dare not aduut. Ts not that 
Vaur predicament?” lrecasked. “You. have: failed? im every: 
endeavor to discredit the truth, and your would-be scientists, 
much as they would like to do so, can not serve you. Now we 
will continue the narrative, and T shall await your next attempt 
to cast a shadow over the facts.” 

Then with lis usual pleasant simile, he read from Ins manu- 
script a continuation of the intra-earth journey as follows: 


“Be seated,” said mv eveless guide, “and I will explain some 
facts that may prove of interest in connection with the nature of 
the superficial erust of the earth. ‘This erystal liquid spreading 
before us is a placid sheet of water, and is the feeder of the 
voleano, Mount Epomeo.”’ 

“Can that be a surface of water?” I interrogated. “T find it 
hard to realize that water ean be so imunovable. } supposed thie 
substance before us to bea rigid material, tke glass, perhaps.” 


1H? 
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‘There is no wind to ruffle this aqueous surface,—why should 
it not be quiescent? This is the only perfeetly simooth sheet of 
water that you have ever seen. It 1s in absolute rest, and thus 
appears a rigid level plane.” 

“Grant that your explanation is correct,” I said, “vet I can 
not understand how a quiet lake of water can give rise to a con- 
vulsion such as the eruption of a volcano.” 

~ Not oils ts this possible,” he responded, “ but-avatrer usually 
causes the exhibition of phenomena known as voleanic action. 
The Island of Ischia, in which the voleanic crater Epoimeo is 
situated, 1s connected by a tortuous crevice with the peaceful 
pool by which we now stand, and at periods, separated by great 
intervals of tine, the lake is partly emptied by a simple natural 
process, and a part of its water is expelled above the carth’s 
surface in the form of superheated steain, which escapes through 
that distant crater.” 

‘blityl seelosevidence Of Neat.or even amoluciol ally kid.” 

“Wot here,” he replred; “air tins place there is ueite: ‘The 
energy 1s developed thousands of iules away, but since the 
phenomena of voleaimie action are to be partially explained to 
vol. ata future day, | wi leave that inatter forthe present. 
We shall cross this lake.” 

I observed as we walked along its edge that the shore of 
the lake was precipitous im places, agyain formed a gradually 
descending beach, and the dead silence of the space about us, in 
connection with the death-like stillness of that rigid inass of 
water and its surroundings, became iecreasingly impressive aud 
awe-tnspiring, Never before had I seen such a perfectly quiet 
glass-hke surface. Not a vibration or undulation appeared in 
ans; diméction. The solidity of steel @eas cxemplified in its 
SUChd\s parently: Nikexible contour, ad vet. Ute pure cc inicit 
was so transparent that the bottom of the pool was as clearly 
detiired as the top of the cavern above ine. Thie lights and 
Shggles of the faimnthar lakes of Westen New. York were wantine 
heresand it-suddeniweanre to nity amand, that there were striace 
reflections, but no shadows, and musing on this extraordinary 
fact, I stood motionless on a jutting cliff absorbed in meditation, 
abstractedly gazing down into that transparent depth. Without 
sun or moon, without apparent souree of leht, and yet perfectly 
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iuiminated, the loftv eaverns seemed eut by that aqueous plane 
into two seetions, one above and one below a transparent, rigid 
surface line. The dividing line, or horizontal plane, appeared as 
ame a surface of amas a Suriact-of syater, and fhe anaternal 
above that plane seemed no more uor less a gas, or liquid, than 
that beneath it. If two Iimpid, transparent liquids, maiseible, 
but of different gravities, be poured into the same vessel, the line 
of demarkation will be as a brilliant mirror, sueli as I now beheld 
parting and vet uniting the surfaces of air and water. 

Lost in contemplation, [ nneonsciously asked the mental 
question : 

“\\oere-are tle shadows?” 

My guide rephed: 

“Nou have weem-accnstomed to lakes-on the surtace of te 
earth; water that is illuniinated from: above; now yon see by a 
light that is developed from within and below, as well as from 
above. ‘There is no outside point of illumination, for the hght 
of this eavern, as vou know, is neither transmitted through an 
overlying atmosphere nor radiated from a luminous center. It 
is an inherent quality, and as objects above us and within 
the lake are illuminated alike from all sides, there can be no 
shadows.” 

WMiusinely, I said: 

“That whieh has oceurred before in this journey to thie 
unknown country of which I have been advised, sceimed i1ys- 
terions; but each succeeding step diseovers to me another novelty 
that 1s more mysterious, with unlooked-for phenomena that are 
Wore ‘Obscure.’ 

“This phenomenon is not more of a mystery than is the 
facet that light radiates from the sun. Man ean not explain 
that, and I shall uot now attempt to explain this. Both eondi- 
tions are attributes of foree, but with this distinetion—the erude 
light and heat of the sun, sueh as men experience on the 
surface of the earth, is here refined and softened, and the 
charaeteristic glare and harshness of the light that is known to 
those who live on the earth's surface is absent here. The solar 
ray, after penetrating the earth ’s crust, is tempered and refined 
by agencies whieh ian will vet investigate understandingly, but 
Which he ean not now comprehend.” 
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‘Aa T destined to deal with these problems ?” 

SOs Alea. 

“Are still greater wonders before us?” 

Tt Votiecourace 1s -siihcrent tocar yevononayvard,-yor have 
Wetco titer tre-portal or the expaise we-approach.” 

“lead on, tiny fricid,” [erieds “ lead on to these mudeseribed 
scenes, the occult wonderland that "’— 

Ile interrupted me almost rudely, and ina serious manner 
Sch 

“Have vou not learned that wonder is an exemplifieation of 
ignorance? The child wonders at a goblin story, the savage at 
a trinket, the man of science at an unexplained manifestation 
of a previously unpereeived natural law; each wonders in 
Ignorance, because of ignorance. Aecept now that all you 
have seen from the day of your birth on the surfaee of the 
arth, to the present, aud all that you will incet liere are won- 
derful only because the finite mind of man is confused with 
fraginents of evidence, that, from whatever direction we meet 
then, spring from an unreachable infinity. We will continue 
Or JouTNeY” 

Proceeding farther along the edge of the lake we came to a 
metallic boat. This ny guide picked up as easily as though it 
were of paper, for be it remembered that gravitation had slack- 
ened its hold here. Plactng it upon the water, he stepped into 
it, and as directed I seated myself near the stern, tiv face to tlie 
bow, my back to the shore. The guide, directly in front of ime, 
centivvand very slowly m1ovedea: Sinall lever that rested: ot. 4 
projection before hin, and | gazed intently upon lint as we sat 
tovether im silence. At last T became impatient, and asked linn 
if we wotld not soon begin our journey. 

“We have been on our wav since we lave been seated,” he 
auswered, 

beaged belund-watly mreredulity ? the shore had disappeared, 
aud the diverging wake of the ripples showed that we were 
raptdly skimining the water. 

“Tus is marvelous,” T said; “incomprehensible, for without 
sail or oir, wird or steai, we.dare tleetig over a lake tat tas 
HoOreITent,” 
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Tre: butart aarvelous. Aloo matter isa resultof 
disturbanee of energy conneeted therewith, Is it mot seientific- 
ally demonstrated, at least in theory, that if the motion of the 
spirit that causes the magnetic needle to assume its fanuhar 
position were really arrested in the substance of the needle, 
either the metal would fuse and vaporize or (if the forees did not 
appear in some other form sueh as heat, clectricity, magnetisin, 
or other force) the needle would be hurled onward with great 
speed?” 


CELA PSR Tos SON a 


MOTION FROM INHERENT ENERGY." LEAD ME DEEPER INTO 
TTS. HNEVSPING STUDY.” 


“ Tepartiyveoujirehend that sucljp wold: bectle case" 1 saic. 

“ Tteaseries of ktitfe blades on pivot.cnds beset. iw frante, 
and turned edgewise to a rapid current of water, the swiftly 
Moving stream flows through this sieve of metallic edges about 
as easily as if there were no obstructions, Slowly turn the 
blades so as to present their oblique sides to the current, aud an 
unimediate pressure is apparent upon the frame that holds them ; 
turn the blades so as to shut up the space, and they will be torn 
froin their sockets, or the entire franne will be shattered into 
pieces.” 

YT waiderstaid = ¢o:0n,”’ 

“The ethereal cnrrent that generates the magnetic force 
passes through material bodies with inconceivable rapidity, and 
the molecules of a few snbstances only, present to it the least 
obstruetion. Material molecules are edvewise in it, and meet 
no retardation in the subtle flood. ‘This force is a disturbanee 
of space energy that is rushing into the earth in one form, and 
out of it in another. But vour mind is not vet in a condition to 
grasp the subject, for at best there ts no method of explaining 
to men that which their experimental edueation has failed to 
prepare them to receive, and for which first absolutely new 
ideas, and next words with new meaning, must be formed. Now 
we, (by we IT mean those with whom I am connected) have 
learned to disturb the moleécnles in matter so as to turn them 
Partl;, OF entirely, across themiath of this inagnetic current ime 
thus interrupt the motion of this ever-present cnereyv. We ean 
retard its velocity without, however, producing either magnetism 
(as inthe case it acbar of steel), clectricitvcor licat, but motion 
iistead, and thus a portion of this retarded energy springs into 
Ils uew eNistenee as motion of my boat. It is foree changed 
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into movement of matter, for the moleeules of the boat, as a 
Wiss, Must move onward as the foree disappears as a current. 
Perhaps you can aecept now that instead of heht, heat, elee- 
tricity, magnetisin, and gravitation being really modifications of 
foree they are disturbances.” 

’ Distturbauces of what?” 

* Disturbances of 110tion.” 

‘Motion of what?” 

“Motion of itself, pure and simple.” 

“Tecan not comprehend, [ cai not conceive of notion pure 
and: simile.” 

‘“T will explain at a future time so that you can comprehend 
more clearly. Other lessons must come first, but never will you 
see the end. Truth is infinite.” 

Continuing, he said: 

“Tet me ask if there is anything marvelous 1n this stateinent. 
On the earth’s surface men arrest the fitiul wind, and by so 
(ome. “divert: (thes enerey “of its: anotion ite: meyenicnt of 
mnachinery; thev induce it to turn mills and propel vessels. 
This motion of air is a disturbance, mass motion transimitted to 
the air by heat, heat in turn being a disturbance or interruption 
of pure motion. When men learn to interrupt this unperceived 
streain of energy so as to change directly imto material motion 
the spirit that saturates the universe, and that produces force 
expressions, as it 1s constantly rushing from earth into space, and 
fron space back again, they will have at conmmand wherever 
they may be an endless source of power, light, and heat; mass 
motion, Hight and heat being convertible. Motion hes behind 
heat, light, and electricity, and produces them, and so long as 
the earth revolves on its axis, and eireles in its orbit, man needs 
no light and heat from sueh indireet sources as combustion. 
Men will, however, vet obtain motion of molecules (leat), and 
material mass iotion as well, from earth motion, without the 
other dangerous intermediate force expressions now deemed 
necessary in their production.” 

“Do you wish me to understand that on all parts of the 
earth’s surface there is a continual expenditure of energy, an 
ever-ready current, that is really distinct from the heht and 
heat of the sun, and also that the imponderable bodies that we 
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eall heat, light, electricity, and maguetism are not substances 
at wale” 

oes,” liwetreplied. 

“And that this imperceptible something—fliuid I will savy, for 
want of a better term—now invisible and unknown to ian, ts as 
a medium in which the earth, subinerged, floats as a speck of 
dust ina flood of space?” 

Cenmamly,” he repiiedt 

“Aan I to miter from your remarks that, in the course of tiine, 
ai wall be able to economize this force, and ‘adapt at to jis 
wants ?” 

a Aree? 

“Go: on swith vor exposition, again beo-of voir; lead ane 
deeper into this expanding study.” 

“Whereas bat: little: niore: thatesou- cau-comprehend 106aaas 
I have said,” he answered. “Nii anaterials: knowtto manysare of 
coarse texture, and the iminds of wen are not yet 11: a-comdition 
to comprehend finer exlubitions of force, or of motion modifi- 
cations. Pure energy, in all its modifications, is absolutely 
unknown to man. What men call heat, gravitation, lieht, 
electricity, and magnetisin are the grosser attributes attending 
alterations in an unknown, attenuated, Inghly developed force 
producer, They are results not case... “Clie real force; *au 
unreached energy, is now flooding all space, pervading all 
materials. Everywhere there exists an infinite sea of inmotion 
absolute. “Siice tins primeval entity can 110 now ailect inatter, 
as inatter is known to man, man’s sense can only be influenced by 
secondary attnbutes of tlis energy. Uneonsctous of its all-per- 
vading presence, however, man is working towards the power that 
will some day, upon the development of latent scuses, open to lim 
this new world. Then at last he wall move without miisenhaiyr 
exertion,-or ‘the se of lreat-as ai ae@ent of inotion, andavil, as 
as I am now doing, bridle the motion of space. Wherever he 
mak be sitnated, theré will them be warmth to any deorée that lie 
wishes, for he will be able to temper the seasons, and mass motion 
ulinntable. also. for ius 7enerey, 1 remem. is onmipresent, 
However, as vou will know more of this before long, we vill 
passethe Suby@et for the present” 
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Ne ouide slowly nioved the lever. -T sat anadecparetiection, 
beginning to comprehend somewhat of lis reasomme, aud vet my 
mind was more than clouded. “The several ambiguous repeti- 
tions he had made since our journey commenced, cach time 
suggesting the same idea, clothing it im different forms of 
expression, linpressed ime vaguely with the conception of a 
certain something for which I was gradually being prepared, 
and that I might eventually be educated to grasp, but which he 
beheved my mind was uot vet ready to receive. I gathered 
froin what le said that he could have given clearer explanations 
than he was now doing, and that he clothed his language inten- 
tionally in anysticism, and that, for some reason, he preferred to 
leave any mind in a condition of uncertainty. The velocity of 
the boat increased as he again and again cautiously touched the 
lever, and at last the responsive craft rose nearly out of thie 
water, and skimmed like a bird over its surface. There was no 
object in that lake of pure crystal to govern me in calculating 
as to the rapidity of our motion, and I studied to evolve a 
method by wiich I could tune our movements. With this 
object in view I tore a scrap from my clothing and tossed it into 
the air. It fell at myfect asif ina calm, There*Was no breeze. 
I picked the fragment up, in bewilderment, for I had expected 
it to fall behind us. Then it occurred to ime, as by a flash, that 
notwithstanding our apparently rapid motion, there was an 
entire absence of atmospheric resistance. What could explain 
the paradox? I turned to my giide and again tossed the frag- 
sent of cloth upward, and again it settled at my feet. He 
siniled, and answered my silent inquiry. 

“There isa protecting sheet before us, radiating, fan-like, from 
the bow of our boat as if a large pane of glass were resting on edge, 
thus shedding the force of the wind. This diaphragm catches 
the attenuated atmosphere and protects us front its friction.” 

“But I see no such protecting object,” I answered. 

“No; it isinvisible. You can not see the obstructing power, for 
it is really a gyrating section of force, and is colorless. That spray 
of metal on the brow of our boat is the developer of this protect- 
ing medium. Timagine a transverse section of an eddy of water 
on edge before us, and you cau form a comparison. Throw the 
bit of garment as far as you ean beyond the side of the boat.” 
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I didso, and saw it flutter slowly away to a considerable 
distance parallel with our position in the boat as though in a 
perfect calin, and then it disappeared. It seemed to have been 
dissolved. I gazed at ny enide in amazement. 

<Trymaeain,” sard-lre, 





“THE BU OF GARMENT FLUTE ERED - List ESky ANAM TO: Tie SAME 
PASTAUNCHE CAND Te N= AECANCY 


I tore another and a larger fragiment from my coat sleeve. — | 
fixed ny eves closely upon it, and cast it from ime. The bit of 
garinent fluttered listlessly away to the same distanee, and 


then—vacancy. Wonders of wonderland, mysteries of the 
inysterious! What would be the end of this marvelous journey ? 
Suspicion again possessed mie, and distrust arose. Could not 


my self-existence be blotted out in Hke manner? I thought 
again of my New York home, and the recollection of upper 
earth, and those broken family ties brought to my heart a flood 
of hitter entotions, 1 imawardiy -cirsed the avritcr- of that 
alchemstic letter, and cursed mivsclf for heeding the contents, 
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The tears gushed from my eves and triekled through ity fingers 
as I covered my face with my hands and groaned aloud. ‘Then, 
with a geutle touch, inv guide's hand rested on my shoulder. 

‘Calm vonrself,” Ie saids “this plrenoinenon is @ natural 
sequence to a deeper study of nature than man has reached. It 
is simply the resultof an exhibition of rapid motion, You are 
upon a great daidercronnd lake, that, ona slielt of eartlesiub- 
stanee once hundred and fiftw ales below the earth’s surface, 
covers an area of many thousand square miles, and which has an 
average depth of five miles. We are now crossing it diagonally 
at arapid rate by the aid of the force that man wll yet use in 
a perfectly natural manner on the rough upper ocean and bleak 
lands of the earth's coarse surface. The fragments of cloth 
disappeared from sight when thrown beyond the influence of 
our proteeting diaphragin, because when they struck the outer 
iotionless atmosphere they were instantly left behind; the eye 
could not eatell their sudden change in motion. A period of 
time is necessary to convey from eye to mind the sensation of 
sight. The bullet shot from a gun is invisible by reason of the 
fact that the eye can not discern the momentary interruption to 
the light. A cannon ball will compass the field of vision of the 
eve, moving across it without making itself known, and vet the 
fact does not excite surprise. We are traveling so fast that 
sinall, stationary objects outside our track are invisible.” 

Then in a kind, pathetic tone of voice, he said: 

“An important lesson you should learn, I have mentioned it 
before. Whatever seems to be inysterious, or marvelous, 1s only 
so beeause of the lack of knowledge of associated natural 
phenomena and connected conditions. <All that you have 
experienced, all that von have yet to meet in your future 
journey, is as I have endeavored to teach you, in exaet accord- 
anuee with the laws that govern the universe, of wich the earth 
constitutes so small a portion that, were the conditions favorable, 
it could be blotted from its present existence as quickly as that 
bit of garment disappeared, and with as httle disturbance of the 
mechanism of the moving universe.” 

I leaned over, resting mv face upon iny elbow; my thoughts 
were imimethodieally wandering in the midst of multiplying 
perplexities; [closed myeves asa weary clind, and slept: 
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SLEEP, DREAMS, NIGHTMARE. — “STRANGLE THE LIFE FROM 
wey LOD.” 


[ know not how long [ sat wrapped in slumber. Even tf 
miyv body had not been wearing away as formerly, my mind had 
beeome excessively wearied.. I had-existed in a state of abior- 
mal mental mtonxication far beyond the penod of aceustomed 
wakefulness, and had taxed my mental organization bevond 
encimanee, In the anidst- of events of. ‘the aiost startle 
deseription, I had abruptly passed into what was at its com- 
mencement the sweetest sleep of my recollection, but which 
came to a horrible termination. 

In my dream I was transported once more to my native land, 
and roained in freedom throughout the streets of my lost home. 
I lived over again my early hie in Virgina, and I seemed 
to have lost all recollection of the weird journey which [ had 
lately taken. My subsequent connection with the brother- 
hood of alchemists, and the unfortunate letter that led to mv 
present condition, were jorcetten. “Clrere came 0 thouelit 
Siteoestive -of the trann of “events that are“ here cliroircled. 
and as a child I tasted again the pleasures of innocence, the 
jovs of boyhood. 

Phew ar dream, of claidhood. vanished, and the scenes of 
later davs spread themselves before me. I saw, after a time, 
the scenes of my later life, as thongh I viewed them from a 
distance, and was inpressed with the idea that they sere aot 
Teal, but Oni the tracments. ol a-dream:.. [<shudderediain ir 
ehildish dreamland, and trembled as a ehild would at econ- 
fronting events of the real life that I had passed through on 
earth, and that gradually assuming the shape of nan approached 
aud stood before me, a hideous specter seeninely ready to absorb 
ue; “The peacetil eliid in. whiely Lb extsced shrunk back, and 


recoiled from the approaching Tving ian. 
VW 
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VENA aaaise  betged,. ov ouieslial Mob mrrspeinies bdo nat 
Wish to become a man; this ean wot, must not be the horrible 
CTC sin SWE existence.” 

Graditally the Mau Life approached, seized and éuveloped 
me, closing around ine as a jelly fish surrounds its living victiin, 
while the horrors of a mehtmare came over my soul. 

Nean's: life is-a feartul-dreainr,” 1 shouted. 21s. J-avritied 11 
aopiy T aaincstillzar child, aad avillsreinanoue; keepuoll! Wile 
Ol miaticawas! letee lveaiddie-a chile” 

Me Specter of Btan’s. lite seized “ine anore: firmly as.“ 
strugeled to eseape, and holding me in its irresistible clutch 
absorbed mry substance as a vampire nnght suck the blood of 
au infant, and wlnle the childish dream disappeared in that 
hideous embrace, the nuserable man awoke. 

1 found anvself on-dand. “Phe -euide, seated at: my side; 
reinarked: 

 OUMMAVe SIEDL. 

“Thave ved agar. [said ni bitterness. 

Hone Haves not dived itecall as ver, whe repieds nics a 
dream, usually it is an unsatisfied nightmare.” 

“Then let me dream again as at the begmuing of this sluim- 
ber? I satd; “and while I dreain as a cluld, do vot straugle the 
life from my body,—spare me the nightmare, I would not ltve to 
reach tlie Life cot ania.” 

Tis 18 sareasin,’” he replied; “you are as’ clianceable as 
the winds of the earth’s surface. Now as you are about to 
approach a part of our journey where fortitude ts necessary, 
behold, you waver asa little child might. Nerve yourself; the 
trials of the present require a steady mind, let the future care 
for itself; von cam not recall the past.” 

I became attentive again; the depressing effects of that 
repulsive dream rapidly lifted, and wasted away, as I realized 
that I was a man, and was destined to see more than can be seen 
in the firture of other mortals. “his elevation of my spirit was 
evidently understood by my guide. He turned to the lake, and 
pomting to its quiet bosom, remarked: 

“For five hours we have journeyed over tlus sheet of water at 
the average rate of imme hundred imies an hour. At the tine 
yo threw the fraciments-of cloth overboard, we were traveliig 
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ata speed.of tot Jess than twenty aniles per aninute, You 
remember that some hours ago von eriticised my assertion when 
P said’ that we sm@uld spon be ucar the aNis:of thé earth beneath 
the North Pol, and now we are beyond that pot, and aré 
about six thousand miles from where we stood at that time.” 

Se Mowaniist linve yourwiay,’ |orephed= © 1 can notdisproxe 
your assertion, but were it not that [ have passed through se 
inany marvelous Gxpericices stuce first we met, [ would question 
the rehability of vour information.” 

My guide continued: 

“The surface of this lake Jtes asa nurror beneath both the 
ocean and the land. The force effect that preserves the confign- 
ration of the ocean preserves the form of this also, but mfluences 
it toa less extent, and the two surfaces lie nearly parallel with 
each other, this one being one hundred and fiftv miles beneath 
the susiace ofthe curth,. ~ ihe -shelofthesvearth<above us 1s 
honeyveomnbed, byecaverns 1n-somie plaecsy i otliers 1t 1s compact, 
Side vet. 1) Most places,.1s wnpervious to water. vbethe farther 
extremity of the lake, a stratum of porous material extends 
through the space intervenme between the bottom of the ocean 
and this lake. By capillary attraction, assisted by gravitation, 
part of the water of the ocean is being transferred through 
Cluse@stratunn to the undererotid cavity. “The lake 1s: slowly 
rising.” 

Atithisaremark lanterritpted hint Acon savatlieawvater imbthe 
ocean ts beme slowly transferred down to this underground lake 
less bxseravity thaw bycapillanity. 

TIES 

“T Deheve- that. ] lavewerson. te question that starement, 1 
yott do net mcluide thesalt,” I rephed, 

“ Pray state vonr objections.” 

fraliesvered:: “VV hether actibesbedone-orshort,1f at menctrate 
the bottom of a vessel of brine, and extend downward, the brine 
will flow into and out of it by reason of its weight.” 

7 MOMUNIStake. le asserted=.* iestizaction of ‘thle-sides. of 
the capillary tubes the tibe 1s. lone cnonelh, will eventialls: 
separate tlhe water from. the sult, atid at lence adowinward flow 
of water only will result.” 


I again expressed my ineredulity. 
12 
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“rore vin this, by qertectly diatural> iw sath awater that 18 
freed from the tubes unyht again foree itself upward perfeetly 
fresh, to the surface of the earth—ves, under proper conditions, 
above the surface of the ocean.” 

‘Wo vou takeane forsatool? I said. ““Isit aot, seheevident, 
Lite. Tomita Call net fise ahoxe 1tssolrec?” 

‘St often «lees. he answered, 

Nou tine ine.” Isid, nemiionios! x. 

No, che wenned: "lateness ole ieeirit: SHG 
never licard of awhat men call artesian swells ?”’ 

Yes, and where Ll atteniptedmi ture to ‘become sarcastic) 
‘have vommnever leamed: thatthey arecansedmibyawater dlewino 
into. crevices i. iplands.wilitre ldivers of stowe or ol clay strata 
separated by sand or gravel slant upward. The water conducted 
thence by these channels afterwards springs up in the vallevs to 
which it-liass been camreda by ireans;of the crevices. 1 these 
strata, but it never rises above its source.” 

Tony surprise he answered ; 

“This: is another of umnis scientific speculations, based on 
some facts, it is true, aud now and then correct, but not mvarta- 
bly. “Phe water of au, artesian well on anm-elevated-pkine my 
flow into the earth from a creek, pond, or river, that 1s lower 
than the mouth of the well it feeds, and still 1t may spout into 
the air from either a near or distant elevation that 1s higher than 
its SOnree,? 

‘eww mot -aciiit- tie trithoor the. said. Tai swine 16 
listen to reason, but such statements as these seem altogether 
absurd.” 

VAs Von please, lic replied: ave wwill-continue our journey.” 


INTERLUDE.—THE STORY INTERRUPTED. 


CHve Cie NA WIT 
A CHALLENGE.—MY UNBIDDEN GUEST ACCEPTS Lr. 


The white-haired reader, in whom I had now become deeply 
interested, no longer an unwelcome stranger, suspended his read- 
my, laid down his mauuseript, and looking me in the face; asked: 

“avreoyou 2-belierer 2” 

“No,” [ promptly answered. 

“What part of the narrative do you question ?” 

eNO ite 

“Have you not already investigated some of the statements 
[ previously made?” he queried. 

“evese Lssaid-~ “abut vou had not then given utterance to 
such preposterous expressions.” 

“Ts not the truth, the truth 2" he answered, 

“You ask ine to believe hupossibilities,” I replied. 

‘“ Name one.” 

“You vourself adinit,” I said warinly, “ that von were inered- 
ulous, and shook your head when your ginde asserted that the 
bottom of the ocean might be as porous as a sieve, and still hold 
water. A fountain can not rise above its source.” 

“Tt often does, however,” he rephed, 

“I do not believe vou,” [ said boldly. ‘And, furthermore, | 
assert that vou might as reasonably ask me to believe that I can 
see my own brain, as to aceept vour fiction regarding the produe- 
tion of light, miles below the surface of tiesenrii.” 

“Tecan make your brain visible to you, and if vou dare to 
accompany aie, 1 will carre son Heneath the -sirtice of the 
earth and prove my other StAbenient, te said, ““OGine Be 
arose and grasped my arm. 

I hesitated. 
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“aa, coufess, tint vow feng tie: journey,” 

Panade no reply. 

ell Siice vou. feat tats ietiec. 1 All Tead eule: colniied 
Vol olbethe faetsaby wny raiowal eose” youn select, and if 
vou Wish to stake vour entire arguinent on the general statement 
tliat-acstreanr of avater-can nol rise’ above itsshead, favill accept 
the challenge; but I] insist that vou do not divulwe the nature 
of the experiment until, as you are directed, you make public 
1S SOs. 

“Or scowmmersa. fic can be puunped aps 1 sarcastically 
observed: ““ Flowévery 1 promise the-secrecy soll ask.” 

“beanrespedane semousiv.” Nersaid- “andl ave accepred 
vour challenge; your owm-eves shall view the facts; your ‘owat 
hands prepare the conditions wecessary, Procure a few puts of 
sand, and a few pounds of salt; to-morrow evening I will be 
ready to make the experiment.’ 

—womecd sf YOu avi “mcdiiee A stream Ol etrater 10: -1itimd1p 
hilkra towntainy toe 71Se bove tte ahead ol ovill) beheve any state- 
mento aay lrencetortlt niake,”’ 

“Beeready, tie lie replied, "and: procure “the anaterials 
named.” So saying he picked up his hat and abruptly departed. 

These substances [ purchased the next day, procuring the sil- 
ver sand from Gordon's pharmacy, coruer of Eighth and Western 
Row, and promptly at the specified time we met im my room. 

He came, provided with a cylindrical glass jar about cighteen 
wehes high and two inches in diameter (such as I have since 
learned is called a lhydrometer jar), and a long, slender drawn 
class tube, the internal diameter of which was about one-six- 
teentir of anenich: 

“ounave deceived ine. lsard. “i kiow well cnongl that 
eanillats: iattractiou will draw a liqitids<above its siurtace. “You 
demonstrated that quite recently to my entire satisfaction.” 

“Tre, atid yet: 0b true of. this expermicut,” de said. "1 
propose to foree water through and out of this tube; capillary 
attraction will not expel a liquid from a tube if its mouth be 
above the surface of the supply.” 

He dipped the tip of a capillary tube into a tumbler of water ; 
the water rose inside the tube about an inch above the surface of 
the water in the tunrbler. 
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“Capillary attraction can do uo more,” he said. ‘“ Break 
the tube one-eighth of au inch above the water (far below the 
present capillary surface), and it will not overflow. The exit of 
the tube must be lower than the surface of the liquid if cirenlation 
Gnisites.” 

He broke off a fragment, and the result was as predicted. 

Thei lie poured water into the glass jar to the depth of about 
SiN ineliessand scelectino a: piece of aweryathin anislin, about an 
nel square, turmed it over the end of the glass tube, tied it in 
position, aud dropped that end of the tube into the evlinder. 

“The muslin simply prevents the tube from filling with 
sand,’ he explained. Then he ponred sand into the cylinder 
until it reached the surface of the water. (Sde Micure 23.) 

“Your apparatus ts simple enough,” I remarked, I am afraid 
with some sarcasin. 

 Natinfo”- swore’ asitit: exceeding: <siirplicity,” he replied ; 
there 1s no complex apparatus in her laboratory, and I copy 
after aatire.: 

Then he dissoived the salt in a portion of water that he drew 
from the hydrant into my wash bowl, making a strong brine, 
andastimed sand intoatie Urine to maken thiek aitish.. This 
uuxture of sand and brine he then poured into the evlinder, 
Alling it nearly to the top. (See Figure 23, B. The sand settling 
soon lett say laner ol brine above at, as -showia by) “1 acl 
previously noticed that the upper end of the glass tube was 
curved, and my surprise can be imagined when I saw that at 
ouce water began to flow through the tube, dropping quite 
raptdly mto the evlinder. The lower end of the curve of the 
glass tube was fully half an inch above the surface of the liquid 
nethe-evlmder, 

I here present a figure of the apparatus. (igure 23.) 

The strange man, or man iinmage, | do not know whieh, sat 
before ine, and in silence we watched the steady flow of water, 
water rising above its surface and flowine into the reservoir 
from which it was being continually derived. 

“Dorvoecive up? ohne asked, 

“Set ine sthinke 1 said. 

“aN vou please,” le repliect. 

‘How long will this continue?” I inquired. 
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“Until strone salt water flows fronr the tule.” 

Then the old man continued: 

“T would suggest that after [ depart vou repeat these experi- 
wnents. ‘The observations of those interested im science must 
be repeated tume and again by separate individ- 
uals. It 1s not sufficient that one person should 
observe a phenomenon; repeated experiments are 
uecessary 1n order to overcome error of manipula- 
tion, and to convince others of their correctness. 
Not “only ‘yourself, but anairy others, after this 
ianuseript appears, should go through with 
similar investigations, varied in detail as mind 
expansion inay suggest. This experiment is but 
the geri of a thought which will be enlarged 
upon by many minds under other conditions. An 
event meteorological may occur in the experience 
of oue observer, and never repeat itself. This is 

possible. The results of such experiments as you 
mae ee, brine ate Observing, however, must be followed by sim- 
mixed. ilar results in the hands of others, and in behalf 
©, sandandwater. OF science it is uecessary that others should be able 
lOc Vetily your sexpernence.. lithe tne: to--come* at wall, “be 
necessary to support your statements in order to demonstrate 
that your perceptive faculties are now in a normal condition. 
Are you sure that your conceptions of these results are justified 
by normal perception? May you not be in an exalted state of 
mind that hinders clear perception, and compels you to lmagine 
and accept as fact that which does not exist? Do vou see what 
vou think you see? After I am gone, and the influences that 
my person and mind exert on your own mind have been 
removed, will these results, as shown by my experiments, follow 
sunilar experimental conditions? In the vears that are to pass 
before this paper is to be made pubhe, it will be your duty to 
verify your present seuse faculty. This you must do as oppor- 
tunities present, and with different devices, so that no question 
lay arise as to what will follow: when others repeat our 
experiments. “Po-morrow evening T will call again, but reimein- 
ber, vou must not tell others of this experiment, nor show the 
devices to them.” 
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‘"Lhave-promised” I answered. 

He gathered lis manuseript and departed, and I sat in med- 
itation watehing the mysterious fountain, 

Rs hewhad predicted, finally, after a lowe tie, the flow 
slacketied,. atid’ Dy imdtininc, When [ arose fronr iny: €d,- the 
water had eeased to drip, and then I found it salty to the taste. 

The uext evening he appeared as usual, and prepared to 
resuine Tis reading, making uo mention of the previous test of 
wy faith. 1 interrupted hin, however by saving that Ihiad 
observed that the sand had settled in the evlinder, and that in 
my Opinion lus experiment was uot true to appearances, but was 
a deception, since the sand by its greater weight displaced the 
water, which escaped through the tube, where there was least 
resistance. 

woah” he said, “aud so you refuse to beli@ve your ow 
evesicht, aud are conutriving to escape the deserved penalty; | 
will, however, acquiesce in your outspoken desire for further 
light, and repeat the experiment without using sand. But I tell 
you that mother earth, in the phenomena known as artesian 
wells, uses sand aud clay, pools of mineral waters of differeut 
gravities, aid running streams. ‘he waters beneath the earth 
are under pressure, induced by such natural causes as I have 
presented you in miniature, the chief difference being that the 
supplies of both salt and fresh water are inexhaustible, and by 
natural combinations similar to what vou have seen; the streams 
within the earth, if a pipe be thrust into them, may rise contin- 
uously, eternally, from a reservoir higher than the head. In 
addition, there are pressures of gases, aud solutions of many 
salts, other than chioride of soda, that tend to favor the plic- 
nomenon, You are unduly ireredulous, and you ask of me more 
than your right after staking your faith on au experiment of 
your own sclection. You demand more of me even than nature 
often accomplishes in earth structure; but to-morrow night I 
will show you that this seemingly impossible feat is possible.” 

He then abruptly left the room. The following evening he 
preseuted limself with a couple of one-gallon cans, one of them 
without a bottom. T thought I could detect some impatience of 
manner as he filled the perfect can (D) with water froin the 
hydrant, aud having spread a strip of thin mmslin over the 
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mouth of the other can (B), pressed it firinly over the mouth 
(C) of the ean of water, which it fitted tightly, thus connecting 
them together, the upper (bottomless) can being inverted. Then 
he made a narrow slit in the center of the mnslin with his 
pen-knife, and through it thrust a glass tube hke that of our 
former experiment. Next he wrapped a string 
around the open top of the upper can, crossed 
it over the top, and tied the glass tube to the 
center of the cross string. 

Simply to hold this tube in position,” he 
explanied. 

The remainder of the bag of salt left from 
the experiment of the preceding evening was 
then dissolved in water, and the brine poured 
into the upper can, filling it to the top. Then 
carefully thrusting the glass tube downward, 
he brought the tip of the curve to within about 
one-half inch of the surface of the brine, when 





D 
iminediately a rapid flow of liquid exhibited 
itself. (Figure 24.) 
“Tt rises above its source withont sand,” 
Bie. he observed. 
Ay suit tick brine: “A cam nop deny the tact,” L repiied.: and 
B, upper can filled with 2 
erie, furthermore I aim determined that I shall not 
Copco OF caus: tele question “ally aaibseqnent statement that von 


scoped, 


Db, lower can full of may make.” We sat in silence for some time, 
aren and the water ran continuously through the 

tube. I was becoming alarmed, afraid of my occult guest, who 
accepted my self-selected challenges, and worked ont Ins results 
so rapidly; he seemed to be more than hiian. 

“Tai a mortal, but a resident of a ligher plane than you,” 
he replied, divining my thoughts. “Is not this experiment a 
Natufaloue?” 

Wes agai. 

“ Did not Shakspeare write, ‘’Mhere are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy’ ?” 

Nes. said. 

And my guest continned : 

“He might have added, ‘and always will be’.” 
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“ Serentific men will explain this phenomenon,” I suggested. 

“Yes when they observe tlhe facts,” lié repireds iis er 
simple. They can now tell, as I have before remarked, how 
Columbus stood the egg on end; however, given the problem 
before Columbus expounded it, they would probably have 
wandered as far from the true solution as the mountain with 
its edgewise layers of stone is from the disconnected artesian 
wells on a distant sea coast where the underground fresh and 
salt water in overlying currents and layers clash together. The 
explanation, of course, is simple. The brine is of greater spe- 
cific gravity than the pure water; the pressure of the heavier 
fluid forces the lighter up in the tube. This action continnes 
until, as you will see by this experiment, in the gradual diffusion 
of brine and pure water the salt is disseminated equally through- 
out the vessels, and the specific gravity of the mixed ligand 
becomes the same throughout, when the flow will cease. Hovw- 
ever, 1 the earth, where supplies are inexhaustible, the fountain 
flows unceasingly.”’ 


CORLik: 2eee, 
BRAVA KE OF BIOLOGY... CI: SCIENCE OF FUE LIFE -OF MIAN. - 
The old man relates a story as an object lesson. 


“Bat sow have tot ed. 1p. to: tlespreimises you lave evaded 


part-of the: baream,” T-continued, “Wale vou have certainly 
performed some curious experinents in physics which seem to 
be umique, vet, I am only an amateur in science, and vour 
hydrostatic lustrations may be repetitions of tivestigations 
already: recorded, tliat have escaped the attention of the scientific 
ventlemen to whom I have Iutherto appled.” 

man’s. iid 18a creature of doubis and questions,’ he 
observed. “ Answer one query, and others rise. His inner self 
is never satisfied, and you are not to blame for wishing fora sign, 
as all selfeonscious conditions of your former existence compel. 
Now that I have brushed aside the more prominent questionings, 
you insist upon those omitted, and appeal to me to”’—he hesitated. 

‘Torwiat? L asked, curious to: see if lie had@intnitiely’ 
grasped my mispoken sentence. 

“Torexinbit to you. your own brant,” le replied: 

That is it exactly?” lusaid: vo proiumsed it, amd voursiiall 
be held strictly to your bargain. You agreed to show me my 
own brain, aud it seems evident that you have purposely evaded 
ties promise,” 

“Tirat (have waiade the promise and deterred sts completion 
ean not be denied, but uot by reason of an inability to fulfill the 
contract. f will adimit that I purposely deferred the exhibition, 
hoping on your own account that you would forget the hasty 
promise. You would better release me from the promise; you 
do not know what vou ask.” 

“T believe that [ ask more than you cau perforin,” I answered, 
VaiGabliat, Ol Kilo wet.” 


‘Nhe reader is invited to skip this chapter of horrors.—J. U. J,. 
186 
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‘ Letairerrive sou aistory, “le said," andiihen perhaps. yoit 
will relent. Listen. A man once becaine involved in the study 
of anatomy. It led him to destruction. He commenced the 
study in order to learn a profession; he hoped to become a 
physician, Materia medica, pharmacy, chemistry, enticed him at 
first, but after a time presented no charins. He was a dull stu- 
dent in much that men usually consider essential to the practice 
of mwiedicine, He was not fitted to be a physician. Gradually 
he became absorbed in two branches, physiology and anatomy. 
Within his mental self a latent something developed that neither 
himself nor lus friends had suspected. This was an increasing 
desire for knowledge coneerning the human body. The insati- 
able craving for anatomy grew upon him, and as it did so other 
sections of medicine were neglected. Gradually he lost sight of 
his professional object; he dropped chemistry, materia medica, 
pharmacy, and at last, morbidly lived only in the aforenaimed 
two branchies. 

“His first visit to the dissecting room was disagreeable. 
The odor of putrid flesh, the sight of the mutilated bodies 
repulsed him. When first his hand, warm ii life, touched the 
clammy flesh of a corpse, he shuddered. Then when his fingers 
came i: contact with the wiscera of a.eadaver, that of a little 
child, he cried out in horror. The demonstrator of anatomy 
urged him on; he finally was induced to dissect part of the 
infant. The reflex action on his sensitive mind first stunned, 
and then warped his seuses. His companions had to lead him 
from the room. ‘Wash it off, wash it off) he repeated, trying to 
throw his hand from his person. ‘Horrid, horrible, unclean. 
The child is yet before me,’ he insisted. Then he went into 
a fever and raved. ‘Some mother will meet me on the street 
atid curse me,’ Ire cried... “That liand is red with the blood of anv 
darling; it has desecrated the innocent dead, and mutilated that 
which is most precious to a mother.” Take the hand away, wash 
it,’ he shouted. ‘’The mother curses me; she demands retribu- 
tion. Better that a man be dead than cursed bv a inother whose 
child has been desecrated.’ So the unfortunate being raved, 
dreaming all manner of hornd nnagmings. But at last he 
recovered, a different man. He returned voluntarily to the 
dissecting-room, and wrapped himself in) the uneouth work. 
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Nothing in connection with corpse-mutilation was uow offensive 
or unelean. He threw aside his other studies, he became a slave 
possessed of one idea. He scarcely took time to dine respectably ; 
indeed, he often ate his lunch in the disseeting-room. The blood 
of a child was again and again on hs fingers; it mattered not, 
he did not take the trouble to wash it off. ‘The liver of mau is 
not more sacred than the liver of a hog,’ he argued; ‘the flesh of 
ainan is the same as other forms of animal food. When a person 
dies the vital heat escapes, consciousness is dissipated, and the 
cold, rigid remains are only animal. Consciousness and life are 
all that is of inan—one is force, the other matter; when inan dies 
both perish and are dissipated.’ His friends perceived lus 
fonduess for dissection, and argued with him again, endeavoring 
how-to-overcome lis mfatuation; he repelled=them. “1 Jearned 
His: “Visioit, he said; relerine to ns fever, “that: Poperwas 
Mehe 1 savine that the “proper study of mankiid is aan’: 
{ care nothing for your priestly superstitions concerning the 
dead. These fables are the invention of desiguing churehmen 
who live on the superstitions of the ignorant. I aman agnostic, 
and believe in ne: spirit intanerble. that which can. be seen, felt, 
and weighed is, all else is not. Life is simply a sensation. All 
bevond is chimerical, less than fantastic, believed in only by 
dupes and weak-muinded, credulous tools of knaves, or creatures 
of vbluid> superstition: He «earried “the finely -artientated, 
bleached -skull-of-a- cadaver to-lns room, and placed: it beside 
a marble statue that was a valued heirloom, the model of Venus 
of Milo. ‘Both are lime compounds,’ he evuically observed, 
‘neither is better than the other.’ His friends protested. ‘ Your 
superstitious education is at fault, he answered; ‘you mentally 
clothe one of these objects in a quality it does not deserve, and 
the thought creates a pleasant emotion. “The other, equally as 
pure, renunds you of the grave that you fear, and vou shudder. 
These mental pulsations are artificial, both being either survivals 
of superstition, or creations of your own mind. The hme in 
the skull is now as inanimate as that of the statue; neither 
object 1s responsible for its form, neither is unelean. ‘To ime, 
the delicate configuration, the exaet articulation, the perfect 
adaptation for the office it originally filled, makes each bone of 
us sskill-a think of beauty, an object -of -adiniration, Asa 
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whole, it gives me pleasure to think of this wonderful, exquis- 
itely arranged piece of mechanism. "Nhe statue you admire is 
In every respect outrivaled by the skull, and I have placed the 
two together because it pleases me to demonstrate that man’s 
Most artistic creation is far inferior to material man. Throw 
aside your sentunental prejudices, and join with ime in the 
admiration of this thing of beauty;’ and he toyed with the 
skull as if it were a work of art. So he argued, and arguing 
passed from bone to bone, and from organ to organ. He filled 
his room with abnormal fragments of the human body, and 
surrounded fumself with jars of preserved anatomical speci- 
mens. His friends fled in disgust, and he smiled, glad to be 
alone with Ins ghastly subjects. He was infatuated in one of 
the alcoves of Science.” 

The old man paused. 

sola T proceed?’ lie-asked, 

“Yes,” I said, but involuntarily moved my chair back, for I 
began again to be afraid of the speaker. 

“At last this scientific nan had mastered all that was known 
concerning physiology and anatomy. He learned by heart the 
wording of great volumes devoted to these subjects. The human 
frame became to himas an open book. He knew the articula- 
tion of every muscle, could name a bone from a mere fragment. 
The microscope ceased to be an object of interest, the secrets of 
pathology and physiology had been mastered. Then, unconsci- 
ously, he was infected by another tendency; a new thought was 
destined to dominate his brain. ‘What is it that animates this 
fraire? What les inside to give it Iife?? He became enthused 
again: “The dead body, to which I have given my time, is not 
the conscious: part of ian, lie sarcd.to hiniscif? *fmist find this 
thing of life within; I have been only a butcher of the dead. 
My knowledge is superficial.’ 

Again the old man hesitated and looked at me inquiringly. 

“ouail Iepraceed 2 he repeated: 

I was possessed by horror, but vet fascinated, and answered 
deteriimedive: ~ Goro,” 

‘ Beware,” he added, “ beware of the Science of Life.” 

Pleadingly he looked at ime. 

“HSOr ot, 1 COUnNamdedt, 
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He continued: 

“With the cunning of a imadiman, this person of profound 
learning, led from the innocence of ignorance to the heartless- 
ness of advanced biological setence, secretly plauned to seek thie 
vital forces. ‘I must beget with a child, for the life essence 
shows its first aanifestatious in children,” he reasoned. fe 
moved to an unfrequented loeality, discharged lus servants, and 
notified his former friends that visitors were unwelcome. He 
had determined that no interruption to his work should occur. 
This course was unnecessary, however, for now he had neither 
friends nor visitors. He employed carpenters and artisans, and 
perfected a series of mechanical tables, beautiful examples of 
automatic mechanism, rom the mmner room of that house no 
crm conld be heard: by persons outside, “. <)- 5 


{It will be seen, by referring to the epilogue, that Mr. Drury agreed to 
mutilate part of the book. This I have gladly done, excising the heart-rending 
passages that follow. To use the words of Prof. Venable, they do not “com- 
port with the general delicacy of the book.”—J. U. 1.) 


‘Hold, old mia; cease,” I cred aghast; “2 have lad enotieh 
of this. You trifle with me, demon; I have not asked for night- 
mare stories, heart-curdling accounts of maniacal investigators, 
who madly pursue their revolting calling, and discredit the naine 
of science:”’ 

“Vou asked to see you ow brain,’ he replied. 

‘Aud nave been-eivenra terribie store austead,” TL retoited, 

“So men perverted, uuscoustruing the aim of science, answer 
the-cry-of- humanity,’ he said: “One by one the chersied 
treasures of Christianity have been stolen from the faithful. 
What, to the mother, can replace the babe that has been lost?” 

“The next world,” I answered, “offers a comfort.” 

“Bah, lhevsaid; “doesnot another searcher in that sane 
science field tell the nother that there is no personal hereafter, 
that she-will meéver-see her babe agai? One iain of seience 
steals the body, another man of science takes away the soul, the 
third anmiliulates heaven; they go like pestilence and famuuie, 
hand in hand, subsisting on all that craving humanity considers 
sacred, and offering no tangible return beyond a inaterialtstic 
present. ‘This same science that sees to be doing so much for 
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humanity will continue to elevate so-called material civilization 
until, as the yeast ferment is smothered in its own excretion, so 
will science-thouglht create conditions to blot itself from existence, 
and destroy the civilization it creates. Science is heartless, not- 
withstanding the personal purity of the majority of her helpless 
votaries. She isa thief not of ordinary riches, but of treasures 
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that can not be replaced. Before science provings the love of a 
mother perishes, the hope of immortality is annihilated. Beware 
of agnosticism, the end of the science of man. Beware of the 
beginning of biological inquiry, for le who commences, can not 
foresee the termination. I say to vou in candor, 10 man ever 
engaged in the part of science lore that questions the life 
essence, realizing the possible end of his investigations. The 
insiduous servant becomes a tyrannical master; the housebreaker 
is iuocent, the horse thief giiltless im comparison. Science 
thought begins in the brain of mai; seieuce provings end all 
things with the end of the material brain of man. Beware of 
Sour-owi bra,” 
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have dodtear,” Lrephed. thatcl will eser-be led so chstiiad) 
the creeds of the faithful, and [ will not be diverted. 1 demand 
to see my brain.” 

 Vour demand shall uow be fulfilled; von have been warned 
of the return that may follow the commeneement of this study ; 
you foree the issue; my responsibility. ceases. No ian of 
seienee realized the end when he began to investigate Ins 
throblsnre brat, audithe= cid of ithe stabrie that sertuce. i. 
Weavitie for 1a rests nethe Inddéu fiture, “The storv 1 lave 
related is a true one, as thousands of faithful men who uneonsei- 
ously have been led into infidelity have experienced; and as the 
faithful followers of sacred teachings can also pereeive, wlio 
reeognize that their religion and the hope of heaven is slipping 
away beneath the steady inroad of the heartless materialistic 
investigator, who clothes Iimself in the garb of science.” 

Rising abruptly from his chair, he grasped my hand. “You 
shall see your brain, man; cone.” 


Cee aT en. 
LOOKING BACKWARD.—-TILE LIVING BRALN. 


Phieoldsiniyaccoipamed lisiavord- conte, asf havessaid, 


by rising from dus chair, and then with a displav of strenyth 
quite out of proportion to lus age, he grasped iy wrist and drew 
me toward the door. Realizing at once that he intended I 
should accompany hint mito the wight, 1 protested saying that I 
Was quite dinpirepared. 

“My hat, at least,” 1 insisted, as he miade nod réco*nition of 
wiv first demu. 

“Your hatason your head.” he replied. 

This avas trie, although 1 am sure the hat lad been pre- 
viously hiine oi a tack i a-distant part of the roont and 1 
a equally certain that neither my companion nor myself had 
touched it. Leaving me no time for reflection, he opened the 
door, and drew ine through the hallway and into the gloom. As 
though perfectly faunhar with the city, he guided me from mv 
cozy home, on the retired side street in wlneh I resided, east- 
wardly mito the busy thoroughfare, Western Row. Our course 
led us down towards the river, past Ninth, Eighth, Seventh 
Streets. Now and then a pedestrian stopped to gaze in surprise 
at the mmiqne spectacle, the old man leading the young one, but 
none made any attempt to molest us. We passed on in silenee, 
out of the busy part of the thoroughfare and into the shady 
part of the city, into the darkness below Fifth Street. Here the 
residences were poorer, and tenement-houses and factories began 
toappear. Whe were tow ia quarter of the city iito wliich 
strangers seldoin, if ever, penetrated after night, and in which 
[I would not have eared to be found unprotected at any time 
after sunset, much less in such questionable company. I pro- 
tested against the indiscretion; my leader made no reply, but 
drew me on past the flickering gas lights that now and then 
appeared at the intersection of Third, Pearl, Second, and 
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Water Streets, until at last we stood, in darkness, on the bank 
OF Alles OMiehaver, 

Straueve, the ferry-boat at that time of mi¢ht only ale a 
trip every thirty minutes, and vet it was at the landing as 
though by appointinent. Fear began to possess ine, and as my 
thoughts cecur to that evening, I can not understand how it 
was that I allowed myself to be drawn without ery or resistance 
from my secure home to the Ohio River, in such companion- 
Ship... 1 %eam acconne forthe vadventurerouly by tue fact that 1 
had deliberately challenged my compamon to make the test 
he was fulfilling, and that an innate conseiousness of pride and 
justice compelled ie to permit him to employ Ins own methods. 
We crossed the river withont speaking, and rapidly ascending 
the levee we took our course up Alain Street into Covington. 
Still in the lead, my aged guide, without hesitation, went onward 
to the intersection of Main and Pike Streets; thence he turned 
to the right, and following the latter thoroughfare we passed 
the old tamunery, that I recalled as a fannhar landmark, and 
then started up the Inll. Onward we strode, past a_ hotel 
named ‘ Niemeyer’s,’’ and soon were 1n the open country on the 
Lexington Pike, treading through the mud, diagonally up the 
lnll ‘back of Covineton.- “Thenjvatca sharp curve in tie road 
where it rounded the point of the till, we left the highway, 
anc: struck: down the lillside auto a taviie that: boutded -the 
lower side of ‘the ayeune, Whe liad lone since Jeft the city: 
lamps and sidewalks behind us, and now, when we left the road- 
way, were on the muddy pike at a considerable elevation upon 
the hillside and, looking backward, I beheld iimumerable 
lights thronghout the cities of Cineinnati, Covington, and the 
village of Newport, sparkling away in the distance behind and 
below us. 

“Cone. 
the only word he had uttered since telling Ins horrible story, 
“Cone? 

Doi the ill inte the valley we plunsed, and at last lie 
opened the door of an isolated log cabin, which we entered. 
He lighted a eaudle that he drew from lus pocket, and together 
we stood faeig eaeh other. 

‘Be seated,”” he said drvly. 


y 


my companion said again, as T hesitated, repeating 
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And then I observed that the cold excuse for furniture in 
that desolate room consisted of a single rude, hand-made chair 
with corn-shuck bottom. However, I did not need a second 
mvitauion, but sank exhausted and disconsolate upon the wel- 
come object. 

Me companion: lost no tine, but struck at once into the 
subjeet that concerned us, arginine as follows: 

“One of the troubles with humamty is that of changing a 
thought from the old to a new chanel; to grasp at one effort an 
entirely new idea is an unpossibihty. Men follow men in trains 
of thought expression, as in bodily form gencrations of men 
foliow generations. A child born with three legs is a freak of 
nature, a monstrosity, yet It sometimes appears. A man 
possessed of a new idea is an anomaly, a something that may 
not be impossible, but which has never appeared. It is almost 
as dimenit. to-conceive’ of a newridea as 1115. to create out of 
nothing a nese material or an clement. Neither thouehts nor 
things can be invented, both must be evolved out of a precéxist- 
Ing something which it necessarily resembles. Every advanced 
idea that appears in the brain of man is the result of a suggestion 
from without. Men have goue on and on ceaselessly, with their 
winds bent im one direction, ever looking ontwardly, never 
miwardly. It has not occurred to théin to question at all in thre 
direction of backward sight. Mind has been enabled to read 
the dupressions that are made in and on the substance of brain 
convolntions, but at the sae time has been and is insensible to 
the existence of the convolutions themselves. Ttisas dough we 
contd read the letters of the manuscript that bears them withont 
having conceived of a necessity for the existence of a printed 
surface, such as paper or anything ontside the letters. Had 
anatounsts uever dissected a brain, the luman family would 
to-day live in absolute ignorauce of the nature of the substanee 
that lies within the skull. Did vou ever stop to think that 
the mand can not now bring to the senses the configuration, or 
nature, of the substance in which mind exists? Its own house 
is unknown, This ts m- consequence of the fact that physical 
existence has always depended upon the study of external sur- 
roundings, and consequently the power of internal sight lies 
undeveloped. It has never been deemed necessary for man to 
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attempt to view the internal construction of his body, and hence 
the seuse of fechne only advises hun of that whieh les within 
his own self. This sense ts abstract, not d@scriptive. Normal 
orgaus have no sensible existence. Thus an abnormal condition 
of aiy-orgdan ereates the sensation ‘of pain or pleasure, but -dis- 
closes nothing concerning the appearance or construction of the 
organ altcetcd,. ahogpenect iver ies vacancy, “Rihesiorial 
brain aever-thtobs and Genes. “ie quiescentarm presents 10 
evidence to the mind concerning its shape, size, or color, Man 
can not count lus fingers unless some outside object touches 
them, er they press successively against each other, or he per- 
ecres theur bv aeht. “Phe brait-of ian, theseator kiowledve, 
1 Which mind centers, is not perceptible through the senses. 
Does it not seem irrational, however, to believe that mind itself 
Is Wot aware,.or cod iot.-be made cognizant, of theantiure of 
its material surronndines ?” 

‘“Tanust confess that I have not given the subject a thought,” 
Lrephed:, 

vue) predycted. le said, ~"1t1s asstep toward a we iden, 
and suuple as it seems, now that the subject has been suggested, 
you must agree that thousands of intelhgent imen have not been 
able to forinulate the thought, ‘The idea had never occurred to 
thei. -Hven alter our premous <couversahom concermiie ‘the 
possibility of showing you your own brain, vou were powerless 
and could not conceive of the train of thought whieh I started, 
and along which I shall now further direet vour senses.” 

“The eve is so constituted that Hght produces an tupression 
ona nervous film in the rear of that organ, this fila is named 
the retma, the impression being carried backward therefrom 
through a magia of nerve fibers (the optic nerve), and reaching 
the brain, is recorded on that organ and thus affects the mind. 
Is it not rational to suppose it possible for this sequence to be 
reversed? In other words, if the order were reversed could not 
the same set of nerves carry au impression from behind to the 
retina, and picture thereon an image of the object which hes 
aliterior thereto,to be again, by ref@x action, carried back to 
the brain, thus bringing the brain substance itself to the view 
of the mind, and thus impress the senses. ‘lo recapitulate: If 
the nerve secusation, or foree expression, should travel from the 
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brain to the retina, instead of from an outward object, it will on 
the reverse of the retina produce the mnage of that which lies 
behind, and then if the optic nerve carry the image back to the 
brain, the mind will bring to the senses the appearance of the 
nuage depicted thereon.” 

“This is my first consideration of the subject,” I replied. 

“ Tixactly,” he said; “vou have passed through life looking 
at outside objects, and have been heedlessly ignorant of VOUT 
own brain, You have never made an exclamation of surprise at 
the statement that you really see a star that exists in the depths 
of space millious of imiles beyond our solar system, and yet You 
became incredulous and scornful when it was suggested that I 
could show you how you could see the configuration of your 
brain, ay object with which the organ of sight is nearly in 
contact. How inconsistent.” 

“The chain of reasoning is certainly novel, and yet I can 
not think of a mode by which I can reverse my method of sight 
and look backward,” I now respectfully auswered. 

“It is very simple; all that is required is a counter excitation 
of the nerve, and we have with us to-mght what any person 
who cares to eousider the subject can employ at any time, and 
thus behold an outline of a part of his own brain. TI will give 
you the lesson.” 

Placing himself before the sashless window of the cabin, 
Which opening appeared as a black space pictured against the 
night, the sage took the eandle in his night hand, holding it so 
that the flame was just below the tip of the nose, and about six 
Inches from his face. “Then facing the open window he turned 
the pupils of lis eves upward, seeming to fix his gaze on the 
Upper part of the open window space, and then he slowly moved 
the candle trausversely, backward and forward, across, in front 
of Ins face, keeping it in such position that the flickering flame 
made a parallel line with his eyes, and as just remarked, about 
six inehes from his face, and just below the tip of his nose. 
Speaking deliberately, he said: 

“ Now, were I vou, this movement would produce a counter 
irritation of the retina; a rhythin of the optic nerve would 
follow, a reflex action of the brain acconipanving, aud now a 
figure of part of the brain that rests against the skull in the 
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back of my head would be pietured on the retina, T would see 
it plainly, apparently pictured or thrown across the open space 
Delores. 

“erectile:  Lireplicd: 

Ser tor wudisell,” qtr vegaid iy oande. 

Placing myself in the position designated, I repeated the 


maneuver, When slowly a shadowy something seemed to be 
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evolved ot-of ithe blank space belore ine. .ttseemed to. bea. 
oray vel, or Ike a corme@ated sli¢etias tliucasseanze, wintelt as 
I gazed upon it and discovered its outline, became more apparent 
and real. Soon the convolutions assimed a imore deeided form, 
the gray matter was visible, filled with venations, first gray and 
then red, aid as | became fanuliar awith the-sicht, suddenly thie 
convolutions of a brain in all its exactness, with a network of 
red blood venations, burst into existence. 

L beheld brain. a shraimsya lide brani owen brain, and 
as an uncanny seusation possessed me 1 shudderingly stopped 
the motion of the candle, and ian mistant the shadowy figure 
disappeared. 

“Have Dayo theavacer?” 

“Ves,” | answered. 








* This experiment seems nufamiliar, and yet no claim is made to originality—J. U. L. 
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“Then,” said inv companion, “make no further Investiga- 
tions in this direction.” 

“ But I wish to verify the experiment,” I replied. “ Although 
It is not a pleasant test, 1 can not withstand the temptation to 
repeat aly” 

And again I moved the candle backward and forward, when 
the figure of ny brain sprung at onee Into existence. 

“Tt 1s more vivid,” I said; “I see it plainer, and inore quickly 
than before.” 

“Beware of the science of inan Tl repeat,” he repled; “iow, 
before you are deep in the toils, and can not foresee the end, 
beware of the science of human biology. Remember the story 
recently related, that of the physician who was led to destruction 
by the alluniuig voice,” 

Tiade no reply, but stood with my face fixed, slowly moving 
the candle backward and forward, gazing tmtently into the 
depths of my own brain. 

After a tine the old man removed the candle from iny hand, 
aud said: “Do-wouw-accept the fact? Have I denionstrated the 
truth of tivesassertion ?” 

“Nies,” [ revinéd; “but tell ine further, now that vou lave 
excitcd@iny miterest, ave: fseem-and: 1earica call thataain cat 
discover im this direction 2” 

“No; you have seen but a small portion of the brain convo- 
lutions, only those that lie direetly back of the optic nerve. By 
systematic research, under proper conditions, every part of the 
living brat may become as plainly pictured as that which von 
hae ster.” 

SSniders thateall that could be learned?” Iasked, 

“No,” he continmed. “ Further development may enable men 
to picture the figures engraved on the convolutions, and at last 
to read the thouchts that are engraved within the brains of 
others, and thus through material investigation the observer will 
pereeive the recorded thought of another person. An instrument 
capable of searching and Whuninating the retina could be easily 
affixed to the eve of a criminal, after whieh, if the mind of the 
person operated upon were stimulated by the sugeestion of an 
occurrence either remote or recent, the mind faculty would excite 
the brain, produce the record, and spread the cirenimstanees as a 
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picture before the observer. ‘The brat would tell its own story, 
and the investigator could read the truth as recorded in the brain 
of the other man. A eriminal subjected to such an examination 
could a1ot.tel an uirtrath, or eqinvocate;: his very bran would 
present itself to. tlhe observer.” 

‘And yon make this assertion, and then ask me to go no 
further into: thessmbyject: 

mos: decidedly ves.” 

“Tell ane; thén, could you not haye perfornied4)ns. experi- 
meutin my room, or in tlle dark ccllar of my house?” 

“Any one can repeat it with a candle in any room not other- 
wase lighted, by looking ata blackboard, a blank wall, or black 
space,’ hessarcd. 

I was indignant. 

MGline liave vo -treatecl ane so. inhumiraily? Was there a 
necessity for tlis journey, these mysterious moveients, this 
physical exertion? Took at the mud with whieh | ai covered, 
aud consider the return trip which yet lies before me, and which 
ust prove even more exhausting ?” 

“ov he said, yvouzomerdriws “lie lesson las vbeei: easily 
acquired, Scienee is not an easy road to travel. Those who 
propose to profit thereby must work circuitously, soil their hands 
aud person, meet discouragements, and must expeet hardships, 
reverses, abuse, and discomfort. Do not complain, but thank me 
for giving you the lesson without other tribulations that might 
have accompanied it. Besides, there was another object in my 
journey, an object that I have qmetly accomphshed, aud which 
you may never know. Come, weanust return.” 

He extinguished the light of the candle, and we departed 
together, trudging baek through the mud and the mght.* 

Of that wearisome return trip I have nothing to say beyond 
the fact that before reaching home my companion disappeared in 
the darkness of a side street, and that the Cathedral chimes were 
playing for three o’clock A. M., as I passed the corner of Eighth 
Street and Western Row. 

The next evening my visitor appeared as usual, and realizing 
his coirplete victory, he inade no refereice tothe occurrences 


*We must acquiesce in the explanation given for this seemingly uncalled-for journey, and 
yet feel that it was unnecessarily caacting. 
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of the previous night. In his usual calm and deliberate iaqviuer 
he produced the roll of manuscript saying benignantly, and ina 
CCHLle tone: 

“Do you recollect where I left off reading 2” 

“You had reached that point in your narrative,” I auswered, 
“at which your guide had replaced the boat on the surface of 
thelake,”’ 

And the mysterious being resumed his reading, 


THE MANUSCRIPT CONTINUED. 


CHAP TRAN I: 


XC BESSON. ON VOLCANOES. —PREEARYS. COLORS. ART ACAPADLEE.OF 
PV CRE KK -SUbDIN IStoON. 


“Cet into thes boat,” said inyceveless spilot, “aid ave avall 
proceed to the farther edge of the lake, over the barrier of which 
at oreat intervals of time, the surface water flows, and induces 
the convulsion known as Mount Iypomeo.” 

We accordingly embarked, and a gentle touch of the lever 
enabled us rapidly to skirt the shore of the underground sea. 
The soft, bright, pleasant earth-light contimually enveloped us, 
and the absenee of either excessive heat or cold, rendered 
existence delightful. The weird forms taken by the objects 
that successively presented themselves on the shore were a 
source of continual delight to my mind. The motion of our 
boat was constantly at the will of my guide. Now we would 
skim across a great bay, flashing from point to poit; again we 
wound slowly through tortuous channels aud among partly 
subinerged stones. 

“What a blessing this mode of locomotion would be to 
liunmianity, ? Laniriiurecd, 

Tiina wet attain, i, he replied. “Step by step 
men have stumbled along towards the goal that the light of 
coming centuries is destined to illuminate. They have studied, 
aud are still engaged in studying, the properties of grosser 
forces, such as heat aud electricity, and they will be led by thie 
thread they are following, to this and other achievements vet 
unthought of, but which lie back of those more conspicuons.” 

We finally reached a precipitous bluff, that sprung to my 
view as by magic, and which, with a glass-like surface, stretched 


upward to a height beyond the scope of iny vision, rising 
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straight from the surface of the lake. It was composed of a 
material seemingly black as jet, and yet when seen under vary- 
ing spectacular conditions as we skirted its base it reflected, or 
enntted, most gorgeously the brilliant hues of the rainbow, and 
also other colors hitherto unknown to me. 

“There is something unique in these shades; species of color 
appear that [can not identify; 1 seem to perceive colors utterly 
unlike any that I know as the result of deflected, or transnitted, 
sunlight rays, and they look unlike the combinations of prniuary 
SOI with which I am familiar.” 

“Your observations are true; some of these colors are 
unknown on earth.” 

“But on the surface of the earth we have all possible combi- 
nations of the seven prismatic rays,” I answered. “How can 
there be others here?” 

“ Because, first, your primary colors are capable of further 
subdivision, 

“ Second, other rays, invisible to men under usual conditions, 
also emanate from the sun, and under favorable circumstances 
mtay be brought to the sense of sight.” 

“Do you assert that the prism is capable of only partly 
analyzing the sunlight?” 

ae What reason have you to argue that, because a 
triangular bit of glass resolves a white ray into seven fractions 
that are, as men say, differently colored, you could not Dx 
proper frethiods subdiv ae each of these so-called primary shades 
into others?) What reason have you to doubt that PAYS now 
uivisible to man accompany those capable of nupressing his 
senses, aud might by proper methods become perceptible as new 
colors ?” 

“None,” I answered; “only that I have no proof that such 
Lays exist,” 

“But they do exist, and men will yet learn that the term 
‘priitive’ ray, as applied to each of the seven colors of the 
rainbow, is incorrect. Each will vet be resolved, and as our 
faculties multiply and become more subtle, other colors will be 
developed, possessed of a delicacy and richness indescribable 
now, for as yet man can not comprehend the possibilities of 
education beyond the limits of his present condition.” 


YOS LPT 


During this period of conversation we skirted the richly 
colored bluff with a rapid inmotion, and at last shot bevond it, 
as with a flash, ito. setiming vacancy. TF was sittme avith 
my gaze directed toward the bluff, and when it) instantly 
disappeared, 1 ribbed! tiv eyes: to convince inyself of their 
truthfulness, and as FT did so our boat came gradually to a stand 
on the edge of what appeared to be an unfathomable abyss. 
Beneath me on the side where had risen the bluff that disap- 
peared so abruptly, as fareas the eyecold reach, was ainansolite 
void, “Ko our right, and before and behind us, stretched the 
surfaee of that great smooth lake on whose bosom we rested. 
‘fo our left, our boat brushing its rin, a narrow ledge, a contin- 
uation of the black, ¢lass-like material, reached only a foot above 
the water, and bevend this uarrow brink the mass descended 
perpendicularly to seémtngly infinite depths. Involuntarily | 
erasped the sides of the boat, aud recoiled from the fnehtful 
chasm, over which IT had been so suddenly suspended, and 
whieh exeeeded anything of a similar deseription that I had 
ever seen. “The imineasurable depth of the abyss, in connection 
with the apparently frail barrier that held the great lake in its 
bounds, caused ine to shudder and shrink back, and my brain 
reeled in dizzy fright. An inexpheable attraction, however, 
notwithstanding my dread, held ine spell-bound, and although I 
strugeled to shut ont that view, the endeavor failed. I seemed 
to be drawn by an irresistible power, and yet I shuddered at the 
awful majesty of that yawning gulf which threatened to end the 
world on which I then existed. Fascinated, entraneed, I could 
not help gazing, I knew not how long, down, down into that 
fathomless, silent profundity. Composing myself, I turned a 
questioning ¢lance on my guide. 

He informed ine that this hard, glass-like dam, coufined the 
waters of the slowly rising lake that we were sailing over, and 
which finally would rise high enough to overflow the barrter. 

“ihe evele of the periodic overflow is measured by great 
intervals,” he said; “centuries are required to raise the level of 
the lake a fraction of an ineli, and thousands of years may elapse 
before its surface will again reaeh the top of the adamantine 
wall. Then, governed by the law that attracts a hquid to itself, 
and heaps the teaspoon with jiquid, the water of the quiet lake 
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piles upon this narrow wall, forming a ledge along its sunmiunit. 
Finally the superimposed surface water gives way, and a skim 
of water pours over into the abyss.” 

He paused; I leaned over and ineditated, for I had now 
accustomed myself to the situation. 

“There is no bottom,” I exelatned. 

“Upon the contrary,” he answered, “the bottoi is less than 
teu miles beneath us, and is a great funnel-shaped orifice, the 
neck of the funnel reaching first down and then upward from us 
diagonally toward the surface of the earth. Although the light 
by which we are enveloped is bright, yet it 1s deficient in pene- 
trating power, and is not capable of giving the contour of objects 
even five uules away, hence the chasm seems bottomless, and 
the gulf measureless.”’ 

‘Ts it not natural to suppose that a mass of water like this 
great lake would overflow the barrier 1minediately, as soon as 
the surface reached the upper edge, for the pressure of the 
linmense volume must be beyond calculation.” 

“No, for at- 1s ‘heielit, not expanse, Which, as. hydrostatic 
engineers understand, governs the pressure of water. <A liquid 
column, one foot in width, would press against the retaining dam 
with the force of a body of the same liquid, the samme depth, one 
thioisandimiles in extent.. “Llien the decrease of oravity here 
perinits the molecular attraction of the water’s mole- 
cules to exert itself more foreibly than would be the 
ease on the surface of the earth, and this holds the 
liquid mass together more firmly.” 

“See,” he observed, and dipping his finger into 
the water he held it before him with a drop of water 
attached thereto (Figure 27), the globule being of 
considerable size, and lengthened as though it con- 
sisted of some glutinous quid. 

HOW Call hie Stratiii-OLewateroive 11seé to 2 
vVolcaiie-crption? -Ilonextaqueried.. "I ere sees 
to be t1esirelted: rock,-110 cues of intense heat, 
either beneath or about us.’ FIG, 27. 

‘“T informed vou some time ago that I would partially explain 
these facts. Know then, that the theories of inan coneerning 
voleanic eruptions, in connection with a molten interior of the 
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earth, are such as are evolved in ignorance of even the sub- 
surface of the globe. The earth’s interior 1s to mankind a 
sealed ehamber, and the wise men who elucidate the curious 
theories econeerning natural phenomena occurring there are 
forced to draw entirely upon their mmagination. lew persons 
realize the paneity of data at the command of workers in 
science. “Sheories coneermime the earth are formulated from so 
little real knowledge of that body, that our science inay be said 
tom berallh theorm, with -scarcelied trace of actual sevidence to 
support it. Thaeelone tei inches isdiameter be covered with 
asheet of paper, such as I hold iimy hand, the thickness of that 
sheet will be greater in proportion to that of such a globe than 
the depth men have explored within the earth 1s-coinpared with 
the thickness of the erustof the earth, “Dhe-onter surface of a 
pencil line represents the surface of the earth; the inner surface 
of the hne represents the depth of man’s explorations; the ligh- 
est mountain would be represented by a comina resting on the 
line. The veolovist studies the substances that are thrust from 
the crater of an active volcano, and from tlis makes conjectures 
fecardnie the strata -bencaty and. tlie= force. “that.-casts= tlie 
excretions out. The results must with men, therefore, furnish 
evidence: from which to explant the cause: Tt is as though an 
anatomist would form his idea of the anatomy of the hver by 
the secretion thrown out of that organ, or of the lung texture 
by the breath and sputum. In fact, volcanoes are of several 
descriptions, and usually are extremely superficial. This lake, 
the surface of which is but one hundred and fiftv unles under- 
eround, is the mother of an exceptionally deep one. When 
the water pours over this ledge it strikes an clement below 
us, the metallic base of salt, which hes in great masses in some 
portions of the earth’s crnst.* Then an unimediate chemical 
reaction ensues, the water is dissociated, intense heat results, 
part of the water combines with the metal, part 1s vaporized 
as steam, while part escapes as an inflammable gas. The 
sudden liberation of these eases canses an irregular pressure 
of vapor on the surface of the lake, the result being a throb- 
bing and rebounding of the attenuated atinosphere above, which, 


“This view is supported in theory by a note I believe to have somewhere seen recorded. 
Elsewhere other bases are mceutioned also.—J. U. 1. 
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In gigantic waves, like swelling tides, dashes great volumes 
of water over the ledge beside us, and into the depth below. 
This water in turn reacts on fresh portions of the metallic base, 
and the reflex action iicreases the vapor discharges, and as a 
consequence the chamber we are in becomes a gasometer, con- 
taming vapors of wnequal gas pressures, and the resultant 
agitation of the lake from the turmoil continues, and the pulsa- 
figs, are: repeated itil “the surface of tle: lake 1s lowered to 
such a degree as at last to prevent the water from overflowing 
the barrier. Finally the lake quiets itself, the gases slowly 
disappear by earth absorption, and by eseape from the volcanic 
exit, and for an unrecorded period of time thereafter the surface 
of the lake continues to rise slowly as it is doing now.” 

“But what has this phenomenon to do with the volcano?” 

“Tt produces the eruption; the water that rushes down into 
the chasm, partly as steam, partly as gas, is forced onward and 
upward through a erevice that leads to the old crater of the 
presumed extinet but periodically active Mount Epomeo. These 
gases are ltensely heated, aud they move with fearful velocity. 
They tear off great masses of stone, which the resultant energy 
disturbances, pressure, gas, aud friction, redden with heat. The 
mixture of gases froin the decomposed water is in large ainount, 
is burning and exploding, and in this fiery furnace amid such 
convulsions as have been deseribed, the adjacent earth substance 
is fused, and even clay is iclted, and carried on with the fiery 
blast. Finally the current reaches the earth’s surface through 
the funnel passage, the apex of which is a voleano—the blast 
described a voleanic eruption.” 

One thine 1s Stil: olisctire aincane mind.) fh -said=<* Mou 
assert that the reaction which follows the contact of the flowing 
water and metallic bases in the crevice below us liberates the 
explosive gases, aud also volumes of vapor of water. ‘These 
gases rush, vou say, and produce a voleanic eruption in a distant 
part of the crust of the earth. I can not understand why thev 
do not rush backward as well, and produce another eruption in 
Kemticky. Surelwethe pregsire of aicas 41 -confilrenient 16 the 
saine in all directions, 1s it not?” 

tes.’ he replied, “bit the conditions: 11. the .<ditteret 


directions are dissimilar. In the direction of the Kentucky 
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eavern, the passage is tortuous, and often coutracts to a narrow 
crevice. [i one place near the cavern's mouth, as you will 
remember, we liad to dive beneath the surface of a stream: of 
water. That stratum of water as effectually closed the exit from 
the earth as the stopper prevents water escaping from a bottle. 
Between the point we now oceupy and that water stopper, rest 
thousands of miles of quiescent air. The inertia of a thousand 
wiles of air is great beyond your comprehension. To move that 
eohumn of air by pushing against tlis end of it, and thus shov- 
ing it iustantly out of the other end, would require greater force 
than would burst the one lindred and fifty miles of inelastic 
stone above us. Then, the friction of the sides 1s another thing 
that prevents its accomplshiment. While a gradually applied 
pressure wonld in tine overcome both the inertia of the air and 
the friction of the stone passages, it would take a supply of 
energy greater than vou can imagine to start into motion the 
elastic mass that stands as solid and tuumovable as a sentinel of 
adamant, between tle cavern you entered, and the spot we now 
occupy. ‘Time and energy combined would be able to accomplish 
the result, but not under present conditions. 

‘In the other direction a broad open channel reaches directly 
to and couneets with the volcanic shaft. Through this channel 
the air is in motion, moving towards the extinct crater, being 
supplied from another surface orifice. The gases liberated m 
the manner I have deseribed, naturally follow the line of least 
resistance. They turn at once away from the inert mass of air 
that rests behind us, and move with increasing velocity towards 
thesvoleanie exit: Before the presstire that imigit. be exerted 
towards the Kentuekv eavern would have more than compressed 
the intervening column of air enough to raise the water of a well 
from its usual level to the surface of the earth, the velocity in the 
other direction would have augmented prodigiously, and witli its 
inereased rapidity a suction would follow more than sufficient to 
consume the inereasinely abundant gases from behind.” 

‘Volcanoes are therefore local, and the interior of the earth 
is not a molten mass as I have been taught,’ I exclaimed. 

He answered: ‘If men were far enough along in thetr 
thought journey (for the evolution of the imental side of mau ts 
a journey in the world of thought), they would avoid such 


theories as that which ascribes a molten interior to the earth. 
Voleanoes are superficial. They are as a rule, when in activity 
but little blisters or excoriations upon the surface of the earth, 
although their underground connections may be exteisive. 
Some of them are in a continual fret with frequent eruptions, 
others, like the one under consideration, awaken only after great 
periods of time. The entire surface of this globe has been or will 
be subject to volcanic action. ‘TMhe phenomenon is one of the 
steps in the world-inaking, matter-leveling process. When the 
deposit of substances that I have indicated, and of which much 
of the earth ’s interior is composed, the bases of salt, potash, and 
lime and clay is exhausted, there will be uo further volcanic 
action from this cause, and in some places, this deposit has 
already disappeared, or is covered deeply by layers of earth that 
Serveasay protection.” 

“Is water, then, the universal cause of volcanoes?” 

“Water aud air together cause most of them. ‘The action of 
water and its vapor produces from inetallic space dust, limestone, 
and clay soil, potash and soda salts. This perfectly rational and 
natural action must continue as long as there is water above, 
aud free clementary bases in contact with the carth bubbles. 
Volcanoes, earthquakes, geysers, mud springs, and hot springs, 
are the natural result of that reaction. Mountains are thereby 
formimg by upheavals from beneath, and the correspouding 
surface valleys are consequently filling up, either by the slow 
deposit of the matter from the saline water of hot springs, 
or by the sudden eruption of a new or presumably extinct 
wolcano.” 

“What would happen if a crevice in the bottom of the ocean 
should conduct the waters of the ocean into a deposit of metallic 
basesr”’ 

“That often occurs,” was the reply; “a volcanic wave results, 
and a volcano may thus rise from the ocean's depths.” 

“Is there any danger to the earth itself? May it not be 
riven into fragments from such a convulsion?” I hesitatingly 
questioned, 

“No; while the configuration of continents is continually 
being altered, each disturbance inust be practically superficial, 
and of limited area.” 
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“But,” [ persisted, “the rigid, solid earth may be blown to 
fragments; in such convulsions a result like that seems not 
impossible.” 

“Vou argue from an erroneous hypothesis. The earth ts 
neither rigid nor solid.” 

Tne.” bk answered. “li atawere solid’ [ could: aot: be =a 
huudred miles beneath its surface 11 conversation with another 
being; but there ean not be many such eavities as that whieh 
we are now traversing, and they cau not surely extend entirely 
through its mass; the great weight of the superineumbent 
material would erush together the strongest materials, if a globe 
as large as our earth were extensively lloueycombed in thus 
Maier. 

‘“Ouite the-contrary, tie replied,’ andahere Jet ane; tor tlie 
frst tiie, “enli@iiten= vow as to tie: “intetior structure. ‘of the 
terrestrial globe. The earth-forming prineiple consists of an 
invisible sphere of energy that, spinning through space, supports 
the space dust whieh colleets on it, as dust on a bubble. Dy 
eradual aecumulation of substanee on that sphere a hollow 
ball has resulted, on the onter surface of whieh vou have 
hitherto dwelt. The ernst of the earth 1s comparatively thin, 
not more than eight hundred miles in average thiekness, and is 
held in position by the central sphere of energy that now exists 
at a distance about seven hundred miles beneath the ocean 
level. The foree inherent to this sphere manifests itself upon 
the matter which it supports on both sides, rendering matter the 
lighter the nearer it hes to the eenter sphere. In other words, 
Ich ie say to vow: ““Tle<ernst, “or shell, seliicly I have just 
described as being but about eight hundred mules in thiekness, 
is firm and solid on both its convex and coneave surface, but 
gradually loses in weight, whether we penetrate from the outer 
surface toward the center, or from any point of the immer surface 
towards the outside, until at the central sphere matter has no 
weight at all. Do yon coneeive my ineaning?” 

ees) I renled* “1 ninderstand soi pemcectly.” 

After a pause my pilot asked me abruptly: 

“AVhat do you most desire ?”’ 

The question caused my iind to revert instantly to my old 
home on the earth above me, and although TI felt the hope of 
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returning to it spring up in my heart, the force of habit caused 
ize involuntarily to answer, “More heht!” 

“More light being your desire, you shall receive it.” 

Obedient to his touch, the bow of the boat turued from the 
eulf we liad been considering towards the center of the lake; 
the responsive craft leaped forward, and in an instant the obsidian 
parapet disappeared behind us. On and over the trackless waste 
of glass-like water we sped, until the dead silence became pain- 
fully oppressive, and I asked: 

“Wahither are we bound?” 

“Towards the east.” 

The well-timed answer raised my spirits; I thought again 
that in this aan, despite his repulsive shape, I beheld a friend, a 
brother; suspicion vanished, and my courage rose. He touched 
the lever, and the craft, subject to his will, nearly rose from the 
water, and sped with amazing velocity, as was evident from the 
appearance of the luminous road belund us. So rapid was our 
flight that the wake of the boat seemed as if made of rigid 
parallel lines that disappeared in the distance, too quick for the 
eve to. catch tle tremor. 

Continuing lus conversation, my companion informed ime 
that he had now directed the bark toward a point east of the 
spot where we struck the shore, after crossing the lake, in order 
that we might continue our journey downward, diagonally to 
the under surface of the earth crust. 

“Tus recent digression from our journey proper,” said he, 
“has been made to acquaint vou with a subject, regarding which 
vou have exhibited a curiosity, and about which vou have hereto- 
fore been iusinuforined; now you understand more clearly part 
of the philosophy of volcanoes aud earthquakes. You have vet 
nich to learu in connection with allied phenomena, but this 
study of the crude exlubition of foree-disturbed imatter, the 
mauipulation of wluch is familiar to man under the above 
ucunes, Is an introduction to the more wonderful study destined 
yet to be a part of vour field, au investigation of quiescent 
iatter,<ind pureino)} LOi..”’ 

“I can not comprelicnd von,’ I replied, “as I stated once 
before when you referred to what you designated as pure 
motion.” 
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“Tt is possible for you to imagine, is 1t not, that a continuous 
volley of iron balls were passing near you 1 one line, 1 a hori- 
zontal direction with considerable velocity. Suppose that a 
pane of glass were to be gradually moved so that a corner of 
it would be struck by one of the balls; then the entire sheet 
of glass would be shivered by the concussion, even though the 
bullet struck but a single spot of glass, the point of contact 
covering only a small area. Timagine now that tlie velocity of 
the volley of bullets be increased a thousand fold; then a plate 
of elass thrust into their track would be sinoothly cut, as though 
with a file that would gnaw its way without producing a single 
radiating fracture. A person standing near the volley would 
now hear a deep purr or growhng sound, caused by the friction 
between the bullets and the air. Increase gradually the rapidity 
of their motion, and this growl would become more acute, 
passing from a deep, low murmur, ito one less grave, and as 
the velocity increased, the tone would become sharper, and at 
last piercingly shrill. Increase now the rapidity of the train of 
bullets again, and again the notes would decrease in turn, passing 
back again successively through the several keys that had pre- 
ceded, and finally would reach the low growl which first struck 
the ear, and with a further increase of speed silence would ensue, 
silence evermore, regardless of increasing velocity.“ From 
these hundreds of miles in a second at which the volley 1s now 
passing, let the rapidity be augmented a thousand times, reaching 
in their flight into millious of miles each second, and to the eve, 
from the point where the sound disappeared, as the velocity 
iucreased, a dim redness would appear, a glow just perceptible, 


“A scientific critic seems to think that the shrill cry would cease instantly and not gradu- 
ally. However, science has been at fault more than once, and I do not care to take liberties 


with this statement.—J. U. L. 
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indicating to the sense of sight, by a continuous line, the track 
of the moving missiles. ‘lo all appearance, the line would be 
as uniform as an illuminated pencil mark, even though the 
several integral bullets of the trail might be separated one from 
another by miles of space. Let a pane of glass now be thrust 
across their track, and froin the point of contact a shower of 
sparks would fly, and the edges of glass close to either side of 
the orifice would be shown, on withdrawing the glass, to have 
beetn dised.. Conceive now. that the velocity of the>bullets. be 
doubled and trebled, agaim and again, the line of red heht 
becomes brighter, then brillant, and finally as the velocity 
increases, at a certain point pure white results, and to man’s 
sense the trail would now be a continuous something, as solid as 
abar Ob inetal i at aavinte heat, and (even if ihe bulletsswere-a 
thousand iniles apart) man could not bring proof of their separate 
existence to his senses. That portion of a pane of glass or other 
substance, even steel or adamant, which should cross its track 
now would simply melt away, the portion excised and carried out 
of that pathway neither showing itself as scintillations, nor as 
fragments of matter. The solid would instantly liquefy, and 
would spread itself asa thin film over the surface of each ball of 
that white, hot mass of fleecing inetal, now to all essential 
conditions: as 1nitforii aS a bar of iron. ‘Madly inerease’ the 
velocity to millions upon millions of miles per second, and the 
heat will disappear gradually as did the sound, while the bright 
light will pass backward successively through the primary 
shades of color that are now known to man, beginning with 
violet, and ending with red, and as the red fades away the train 
of bullets will disappear to the sense of nan. Neither hight nor 
sound now accompanies the volley, neither the human eve nor 
the huinan ear can perceive its presence. Dropa pane of glass or 
any other object edgewise through it, and it gives to the sense of 
ian no evidence; the molecules of the glass separate from in 
frout to close in from behind, and the moving train passes through 
it as freely as light, leaving the surface of the glass unaffected.” 
radold,” sk oniterripied, that world: be as one quality of 
matter passing through another quality of matter without 
disturbance to either, and it is a law in plivsies that two 
substances can not occupy the same space at the same time.” 
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“That law holds good as man understands the subject, but 
bullets are uo longer matter. Motion of mass was first changed 
into motion of molecules, and motion of molecule became finally 
auginented into motion of free force entities as the bullets dis- 
integrated into molecular corpuscles, and then were dissociated, 
atoms resulting. At this last pomt the sense of vision, and of 
touch, ceased to be affected by that moving column (neither 
matter nor force), and at the next jump i velocity the atoms 
themselves disappeared, and free intangible motion resulted— 
nothing ewacarcy. 

“This result is the all-pervading spirit of space (the ether of 
wmaukind), as solid as adamant and as mobile as vacuity. If you 
can reverse the order of this phenomenon, and imagine an 
irrecular retardation of the rapidity of such atomic motion, you 
can read the story of the formation of the material universe. 
Follow the chain backward, and with the decrease of velocity, 
iotion becomes tangible matter again, and in accordance with 
conditions governing the change of motion into matter, from 
time to time the various elements successively appear. The 
planets may grow without and within, and ethereal space can 
generate elemental dirt. If you can conceive of an interinediate 
condition whereby pure space motion becomes partly tangible, 
and yet is not gross enough to be earthy matter, you can imagine 
how such forces as man is acquaimited with, light, leat, electric- 
itv, magnetism, or gravity even are produced, for these are also 
disturbances in space motion. It should be easily understood 
that, according to the same simple principle, other elements and 
unkuown forees as well, now inperceptible to man’s limited 
faculties, could be and are formed outside and inside lus field of 
perception.” 

“TY fear that I cau uot comprehend all thus,” 1 answered. 

“So I feared, and perhaps I have given you tls lesson too 
soon, although some tiie ago you asked me to teach you con- 
cerning the assertion that electricity, light, heat, maguetism, and 
eravity are disturbances, and you said, ‘Disturbances of what ? 
Think the lesson over, and you will perceive that it 1s easy. 
Let us hope that the time will come when we will be able to 
elauce beneath the rough, material, earth surface knowledge that 
man has acquired, and experience the mind expansion that leads 
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to the blissful insight possessed by superior beings who do not 
have to contend with the rasping elements that encompass all 
who dwell upon the surface of the earth.” 

I pondered over these words, and a vague hght, an undefined, 
inexpressible something that I conld not put into words broke 
into my mind; J inferred that we were destined to meet with 
persons, or existences, possessed of new senses, of a imind 
development that man had not reached, and I was on the pomt 
of questioning iny pilot when the motion of the boat was 
suspended, land appeared ahead, we drew up to it, and disem- 
barked. Waifting the boat from the water iny guide placed it on 
land at the edge of the motionless lake, and a¥e resumed our 
journey. ‘Fhe scenery seemed but little changed from that of 
the latter part of our previous line of travel down the inclined 
plane of the opposite side of the lake that we had crossed. The 
direction was still downward after leaving the high ridge that 
bordered. the edge of “the lake, the floor’ of ‘the caver. beimg 
usnally smooth, althongh occasionally it was rongh and coy- 
ered with stony debris. The mysterious light grew perceptibly 
brighter as we progressed, the fog-hke halo previously mentioned 
beeaine less dense, and the ring of obseurity widened rapidly. 
Leonid distinctly percety¢ objects ata creat-distance, I-turned 
tony conipanion to-ask why this-was, and he rephed: 

‘Because we are leaving one of the undiscovered conditions 
of the upper atinosphere that disturbs the sunlight.” 

“Do you sav that the atmosphere is composed of substances 
unkown toda?” 

“Mes* “several Of tem are.gases, aid) otliers, dare-qualities of 
space condition, neither gas, hqiuid, nor solid.* One particularly 
iiterieres svith light: mi ats “passage. Jt isa entity that, is: not 
iioved by the motion of the air, and is unequally distributed 
ower ‘the seartl’ssirtace.. "Nsaie “ascend above. the ‘earth: at 
decreases, So it does as we descend into it. It is not vapor of 
water, 1s neither smoke, nor a true gas, and is as vet sensible to 


“This has since been partly supported by the discovery of the element Argon. [lowever, 
the statement has been recorded many years. Miss Ella Burbige, stenographer, Newport, 
Ky., copied the original in 18873 Mr. s. D. Rouse, attorney, Covington, Ky., read it in ms9; Mr. 
Russell Errett, editor of the Christian Standard, in rs go, and Mr. H.C. Meader, President of 
the American Ticket Brokers’ Association, in 1592. It scems proper to make this explanation 
in order to absolve the author from any charge of plagiarism, for each of these persons will 
recall distinetly this improbable [then] assertion.—J. U. L. 
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man only by its power of modifving the intensity of hght. It 
has uo color, is chemically inactive, and vet modifies the sun’s 
ravs so as to blot objects from view at a comparatively sinall dis- 
tance from a person on the face of the earth. That this fact is 
known to man is evident from the knowledge he possesses of 
the difference in the power of lis organs of vision at different 
patis Of the earth. Hipesilit 1s.especially acute on. the table 
lavids of the Western Terntories.” 

“|. have been tolderel answered, ~ thatyapor of water causes 
this obscuration, or absorption, of light.” 

Vapor of. water wiless: ii ‘sttata-or different densities, 45 
absolutely transparent, and presents no obstacle to the passage 
of light,’ he said. “When vapor obstructs light 1t 1s owing to 
impurities contained in it, to currents of varying densities, or 
wave motions, or to a mechanical iixture of condensed water 
aud air, whereby multitudes of tiny globular water surfaces are 
produced. Pure vapor of water, free from motion, is passive to 
the sunheht.” 

“lean scarcelmibelieve that-a substance sich-as-sot describe; 
oY tlidteany constitient-of ‘the-air, caimliaye escaped the percep- 
honor the chenust,” -Lreplied: 

higas: To thowelit, a facetiows inannerhe repeated alter ine 
the word “chemist,” and continued: 

SPlaye chennsts. detected: the ether of -Aristotle: that vou 
have mentioned, and I have defined, which scientists neverthe- 
less accept pervades all space and every description of matter, 
and that Ihave told you is feally atter itself changed into 
ultra atomic motion? Have chests explained why one object 
is transparent, and another of equal weight and solidity is 
opaque? Have chemists told vou why verimillion is red and 
indigo is blue (the statement that they respectively reflect these 
rays of light is not an explanation of the cause for such action)? 
Have chemists told you why the prisin disarrauges or distorts 
sunlight to produce the abnormal hues that mem assume compose 
elementary rays of light? Have chemists explained anything 
concerning the why or wherefore of the attributes of matter, or 
force, or even proven that the so-called primary forms of matter, 
or elements, are not compounds? Upon the contrary, does 
not the evolution that results in the recorded discoveries of the 
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chemist foretell, or at least indicate, the possible future of the art, 
and promise that surrounding mysteries are yet to be developed 
and expanded into open truths, thus elaborating hidden forces; 
aud that other forms of matter and unseen force expressions, 
are destined to spring into existence as the sciences progress ? 
The chemist of to-day is groping in darkness; he is a novice 
as compared with the elaborated chemist of the near future; the 
unperfectly seen of the present, the silent and unsuspected, will 
become distinctly visible in a time that is to come, and a bright- 
ening of the intellect by these successively upward steps, up 
stairs of science, will, if science serves herself best, broaden the 
mind and give power to the imagination, resulting finally in”— 

He hesitated. 

“C70 Olle” losaicd, 

“The passage of mortal man, with the faculties of man 
intact, into communion with the spirit world.” 


CHA? TE Reet. 


“A STE DY OF SCIENCI: IS“. STUDY OF GOD.’ —COMMIUERSING With 
ANGELS. 


lis 1 iecredible”” J-exclarined: 

‘You need not be astonished,” he answered. ‘“‘Is there anv 
arcument that can be offered to controvert the assertion that 
Wa is ignorant of many natural laws ?” 

~ lrean-ofer 1o0nes” 

“Ts there any doubt that a foree, distinct and separate froin 
matter, influences matter and vivifies it into a living personality ?” 

‘leew stot deny: that theres suchitoree:” 

“What then should prevent tlis force from existing separate 
froin the body if it be capable of existing m it?” 

“T ean not argue against such a position.” 

“Tf as is hoped and believed by the majority of mankind, 
even though some try to deny the fact, it 1s possible for inan_ to 
exist as an association of earth imatters, inked to a personal 
spirit foree, the soul, and for the spirit foree, after the death 
of the body, to exist independent of the grosser attributes of 
man, free from his mortal body, is it not reasonable to infer that 
the spirit, while it is still in man and linked to his body, may be 
educated and developed so as, under favorable conditions, to 
inect and comununicate with other spirits that have been previ- 
o1isly liberated: front earthly boudager” 

“T submit,” I auswered; “but vou shock my sensibilities 
when you thus unply that by cold, scientific mvestigation we can 
place ourselves in a position to meet the unseen spirit world "’— 

It was now my turi to hesitate. 

“(Go-on,” lre=said. 

“To commune with the angels,” I answered. 

“Msttidsp ob dite Seiciee jee ‘stiulscof ‘God, he-continted. 
‘Angels are organizations natural in accordance with God's laws. 
They appear superhuman, because of our ignorance concerning 
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the hieher natural forces. “!liey exist 11 exact accordance with 
the laws that govern the universe; but as yet the attraction 
between clay aud clay-bonud spirit is so great as to prevent the 
enthralled soul of man fron communicating with them. The 
faith of the religionist 1s an example of the unquenchable feeling 
that creates a belicf as well as a hope that there is a self-existence 
separate from earthy substances. The scoffing scientific agnostic, 
working for other objects, will yet astonish himself by elaborating 
aimethod that will practically demonstrate these facts, and then 
empirical religion, as exemplified by the unquestioning faithful 
behever, and systematic scietuce, as typified in the experimental 
materialist, will ect on common ground.” 


CEMA = NS 
t CEASE TO DISET, AD VED MIME. 


During this conversation we had been rapidly walking, or I 
should better say advancing, for we no longer walked as men 
do, but skipped down into the earth, down, ever downward. 
There were long periods of silence, in which I was engaged in 
meditating over the problems that successively demanded solu- 
tion, aud even had I desired to do so I could have kept no record 
of time; days, or even weeks, may have been consumed in this 
journey. Neither have I any method of judging of the rapidity 
of our motion. I was sensible of a marked decrease in the 
ainount of muscular enerey required to carry us onward, and I 
realized that u1y body was quite exempt froin weariness. Motion 
beeame restful instead of exhausting, and it seemed to ine that 
the ratio of the loss of weight, as shown by our free moveinents, 
in proportion to the distance we traversed, was greater than 
formerly. ‘The slightest exhibition of propelling force cast us 
rapidly forward. Instead of the laborious, short step of upper 
earth, a single leap would carry us many yards. <A shglit 
spring, and with our bodies in space, we would skip several 
rods, alighting gently, to move again as easily. [ marveled, for, 
although I had been led to anticipate something unusual, the 
practical evidence was wonderfully impressive, and I again ques- 
tioned ny ede. 

“Weare now nearing what physicists would call the center 
of gravity,” he replied, “and our weight is rapidly dinunishing. 
This is In exact accordance with the laws that govern the force 
called gravitation, which, at the earth’s surface, 1s apparently 
uniform, though no instrument known to man can demonstrate 
its exact variation within the field man occupies. Men have 
not, as vet, been ina position to estimate tls change, although it 
is known that mountains attract objects, and that a change m 
weight as we descend into the earth is perceptible ; but to evolve 
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the true law, observation, at a distance of at least ten miles beneath 
the surface of the ocean is unecessary, and man, being a creature 
whose motions are 

confined to a thin, 

horizontal skin of 

earth, has never 

been one mile be- 

neath its surface, 

and 11 consequence 

his opportunities for 

colparison are ex- 

tremely hited.” 

IP aves been 
rauclit,” Db sreplied: 
“that the force of 
Sravitation: de" 
creases. “until. ‘tlie 
Sener sOf “tie earth 
is reached, at which 
pomt a body 1s with- 
out -averelits and 
can searcely understand how such positive statements from 
scientific inen ‘can be far from-the trutlr,” 

“Tt is supposed by your surface men that the maximum of 
weight is to be found at one-sixth the distance beneath the 
surface of the earth, and therefrom decreases until at the center 
It is nothing at all,’ he replied. ‘This hypothesis, though, a 
stagger toward the right, is far from the truth, but as near as 
could be expected, when we consider the data upon which inen 
base their caleulations. Were it not for the purpose of contro- 
verting erroneous views, men would have little incentive to 





“WE AVOULD SKIP SEVERAL RODS, ALIGHTING 
GeSrex, 


continue their investigations, and as las been the rule in science 
heretofore, the truth will, in time, appear in this ease. One 
generation of students disproves the accepted theories of that 
which precedes, all working to eliminate error, all adding factors 
of error, and all together moving toward a common goal, a grand 
generalization, that as vet ean not be pereeived. And still each 
series of workers is overlooking phenomena that, though obvi- 
ous, are yet ulpereeived, but which will wake evident to future 
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scientists the mistakes of the present. As an example of the 
manner in which facts are thus overlooked, 1n vour journey you 
have been impressed with certain surprising external conditions, 
or surroundings, and vet are oblivious to conditions more remark- 
able in yonr ow1 body. So it is with scientists. They overlook 
prominent facts that stare them boldly in the face, facts that 
are so conspicuous as to be visible by reason of their very 
Wearitess: 

“This statement I can not disprove, and therefore must 
admit under protest. Where there 1s so much that appears 
mysterions I may have overlooked some things, but I can 
scarcely aecept that, in ignorance, [ have passed conditions in 
my OWN organization so marked as this decrease in gravity 
which has so strikingly been called to my attention.” 

“Vou lave. and.-1o. com aice vou, Porced-onlw sav aliab von 
have nearly ceased to breathe, and are unconscious of the fact.” 

I stopped short, 11 momentary alarm, and now that my 
mind was directed to the fact, I became aware that I did not 
desire to breathe, and that my chest had ceased to heave with 
the alternate inhalation and exhalation of former times. I 
closed my lips firmly, and for a long period there was no desire 
for breath, then a slight involuntary inhalation followed, and an 
exhalation, scarcely noticeable, succeeded by a great interval of 
inanition, IT impulsively turned iny face toward the passage we 
had trod; a feeling of alarm possessed ine, an uncontrollable, 
inexpressible desire to flee from the mysterious earth-being 
beside me, to return to men, and be an earth-surface man again, 
and I started backward through the chamber we had passed. 

The guide siezed ine by the hand, “ Hold, hold,” he cried ; 
“where would vou go, fickle mortal?” 

“To the surface,” 1 shouted: “to.daylicht avain. Unliand 
me, unearthly creature, abnormal being, man or devil; have you 
not inveigled me far enough into occult realins that should be 
forever sealed from mankind? Have vou not taken from me all 
that men love or cherish, and undone every tie of kith or kin? 
Have you not led me into paths that the imagination of the 
novelist dare not conjure, and into experiences that pen im 
huinan hand would not venture to describe as possible, until 
I now stand with my feet on the boundary line that borders 
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vacancy, and utter loss of aweight; with a body nearly lost asa 
material substance, verging ito nothing, and lastly with breath 
preticaliy extineuisiicd: 1 say, and tepeit, 1s ib wot tine that I 
shonld hesitate aud pause im iy reckless career ?” 

“It1s not time,’ he answered. 

NMiven- wwill that how eouer Teasked 1 desperation, aud. 1 
trembledias lieeréplied: 

AN iter: the tlitee Great Lichts are closed.” 
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“AN UNCONTROLLABLE, INEXPRESSIBLE DESIRE TO FLEE." 


CRAP TER NAV. 


“OY CERTAEN POINT WITHIN A SPHERE.’—MEN ARE AS PARA- 
errs ON “lili ROOF OF -bAR Pil, 


I realized again, as [ had so iany times before, that it was 
useless for ine to rebel. “ The self-iniposed iystery of a sacri- 
ficed life lies before ine,” I murmured, ‘and there 1s no ehanee 
to retrace my footsteps. The‘ Beyond’ of the course that T have 
voluntarily selected, and sworn to follow, is hidden; [must nerve 
wyself to pursue it to the bitter end, and so help me God, and 
keep me steadfast.” 

“Well said,” he replied; “and since you have so wisely 
determined, I am free to inform you that these new obligations, 
like those vou have heretofore taken, contain nothing whieh ean 
conflict with your duty to God, your country, your neighbor, or 
vourself, In considering the phenomena presented by the sus- 
pension of the act of breathing, it should oeeur to you that 
where little labor is to be performed, little consumption of 
cnergy is required. Where there is such a trifling destruction 
of the vital foree (not wnind foree) as at present is the case with 
us, it requires but slight respiration to retain the normal condi- 
tion of the body. On earth’s surface the act of respiration 
alone consumes by far the larger proportion of vital energy, 
and the muscular exertion involved thereby necessitates a 
proportionate amount of breathing in order that breath itselt 
may continue. This act of respiration is the result of one of 
the conditions of surface earth life, and consumes iost of the 
vital foree. If men would think of this, they wonld under- 
stand how paradoxical it is for them to breathe in order to 
live, when the very act of respiration wears away their bodies 
and shortens their lives more than all else they have to do, 
and without adding to their mental or physical constitution 
in the least. Men are conversant with pliysical death as a 
constant result of suspended respiration, and with respiration as 
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au accompannuent of life, which ever constant aud connected 
conditions lead them to aceept that the act of breathing is a 
uecessity of mortal life. In reality, man occupies an unfortunate 
position among other undeveloped creatures of external earth; 
he is an animal, and is constitutionally framed like the other 
annals about him. He is exposed to the warring elements, to 
the vicious attacks of savage beasts and insiduons parasites, 
aud to the inroads of disease. He isa prey to the clementary 
vicissitudes of the undesirable exposure in which he exists upon 
the outer surface of our globe, where all is war, even among the 
forees of nature about lim. These conditions render his lot an 
unhappy one indeed, and in ignorance he overlooks the torments 
of the weary, rasping, endless slavery of respiration in the 
personal struggle he has to undergo in order to retain a brief 
existence as an organized being. Have you never thought of the 
connected tribulations that the wear and tear of respiration alone 
inflict upon the human family? The heaving of the chest, the 
circulation of the blood, the throbbing of the heart, continue 
from itortal birth until death. ‘The heart of man forees about 
two and one-half ounces of blood with each pulsation. At 
seventy beats per minute this amounts to six hundred and fifty- 
six pounds per hour, or nearly eight tons per dav. The lungs 
respire over one thousand times an hour, and move over three 
thousand gallons of aira day. Multiply these amounts by three 
hundred and sixty-five, and then by seventy, and vou have 
partly computed the enormous life-work of the lungs and heart 
of an adult. Over two hundred thousand tons of blood, and 
seventy-five nullion gallons of air lave been moved by the vital 
foree. The energy thus consumed is dissipated. No return is 
made for the expeuditure of this life force. During the natural 
life of mai, more energy 1s consequently wasted in material trans- 
formation resulting from the motion of heart and lungs, than 
would be necessary to sustain the purely vital forees alone for a 
thousand vears. Besides, the act of respiration which man is 
compelled to perforni in lis exposed position, necessitates the 
consumption of large amounts of food, in order to preserve the 
animal heat, and replace the waste of a imaterial body that in 
turn is worn out by these very movements. .\dd this waste of 


energy to the foregoing, and then you will surely perceive that 
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the possible life of man is also curtailed to another andsorcater 
devree in the support of the digestive part of Ins organisin, 
HisSpirit 1s aglave to: lis body; his lungs and heart, on which 
he imagines life depends, are unceasing antagonists of life. That 
luis act of breathing is now a necessity upon the surface of the 
earth, where the foree of gravity presses so heavily, and where 
the elements have men at their command, and show hn no 
merev, To will not deny; but it is exasperating to contemplate 
such a waste of energy, aud corresponding loss of human life.” 

“Von must admit, however, that it is necessary?” I queried. 

“No; only to an extent. The natural hfe of man should, 
aud yet will be, doubled, trebled, multiphed a dozen, yes a 
thousand fold.” 

I stepped in front of him; we stood facing each other. 

“Tell ine,” I cried, “how amen can so improve their condi- 
tion as to lengthen their days to the limit you maine, and let me 
return to surface earth a carrier of the glad tidings.” 

He shook lus head. 
I dropped on iny knees 


; before hin. 
veoh € oe  ainiplore you im: belli 
Rae ees of that unfortunate hu- 
oS - ' ) mManits,. of avinel: Laura 
ue k a 4 / oat member, give me this boon. 
Fite, aes *\ ] prounse to return to vou 


Wd aud do  vour bidding. 
| Whatever may be my sub- 
io. sequent fate, I promise to 
Waa. . acquiesce therein will- 

Se mie] 
Jie.raised ine to inv feet. 
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tine you may return to the 

surface of this rind of earth, a carrier of great and good news 
fOqiei. 

“Shall | teach them of whatsou have shown ime?” Dasked. 

“Ves; in part you will be a forerunner, but before you obtain 


the information that is necessary to the comfort of mankind you 
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will have to visit surface earth again, aud return agai, perhaps 
repeatedly. You must prove yourself as men are seldom proven. 
The journey you have commenced is far fron. its conclision, 
and you may not be equal to its subsequent trials; prepare 
yourself, therefore, for a series of events that may wnnerve you. 
If you had full confidence and faith in your guide, you would 
have less cause to fear the result, but your suspicious human 
nature can not overcome the shrinking sensation that is natural 
to those who have been educated as you have been amid the 
changing vicissitudes of the earth’s surface, and YOU cal 10t 
but be incredulous by reason of that education.” 

Then I stopped as I observed before me a pecuhar fingus— 
peculiar because unlike all others I had seen. ‘The convex part 
of its bowl was below, and the great head, as an inverted toad- 
stool, stood upright on a short, stem-like pedestal. The gills 
within were of a deep green color, and curved out from the 
center in the form of a spiral. This form, however, was not the 
distinguishing feature, for I had before observed specimens that 
were spiral in structure. ‘The extraordinary peculiarity was 
that the gills were covered with fruit. This frnit was likewise 
green in color, each spore, or berry, being from two to three 
inches in diameter, and honevcombed on the surface, corrugated 
most beautifully. I stopped, leaned over the edge of the great 
bowl, and plucked a specimen of the fruit. It seemed to be 
covered with a hard, transparent shell, and to be nearly full of a 
clear, green liquid. I handled and examined it in curiosity, at 
which my euide seemed not to be surprised. Regarding me 
attentively, he said: 

“What is it that intpels a mortal towards this fruit?” 

itis: CHITIOUS. | sac iothine anor.” 

“2s tor (iat. said lie“ itas sot Gunes at all; the seed of 
the lobelia of upper earth is more curious, because, while it is as 
exquisitely corrugated, it is also microscopically small. In the 
second place you err when you say it is siuply curious, ‘nothing 
more,’ for no mortal ever vet passed that bow] without doing 
exactly as you have done. ‘lhe vein of curiosity, were it that 
alone that impels you, conld not but have an EXScCeptioiy,” 

Then he cracked the shell of the fruit by striking it on the 
stony floor, and carefully opened the shell, handing me one of 
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the halves filled with a green fluid. As he did so he spoke 
the Sime avord,. “rank,” aid aedid- as edirceted.. bles stood 
upright before me, and as I looked him in the face he seentnegly, 
Without a reason, struck off into a dissertation, apparently as 
distinet from our line of thought as a discounected subject could 


be, as follows: 
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“HANDING ME ONE OF THE HALVES, HE SPOKE THE SINGLE WORD, DRINK.” 


COPA TE Re Nee 
DRUNKENNESS.—THE DRINKS OF MAN. 


‘ Intemperance has been the vice of every people, and is prev- 
alent im all climes, notwithstanding that intoxicants, properly 
employed, may serve humanity's lighest aims. Beginning early 
in the history of a people, the disease increases with the growth 
of a nation, until, at last, unless the knife is used, civilization 
perishes. A lowly people becomes more depraved as the use of 
liquor inereases; a cultivated people passes backward into bar- 
barism with the deptavities that come from dissipation. Here 
uations ineet, aud individuals sink toa coninon level. No drink- 
ing au is strong cnough to say, ‘I can not become dissipated; 
no nation is rich and cultivated enough to view the debauch of 
its people without alarii. 

“The disgusting habit of the drunken African. finds its 
counterpart in the lascivious wine-bibber of aristocratic society. 
To picture the indecencies of society, that may be charged to 
debauchery, when the Grecian and Roman empires were at the 
height of greatness, would obscure the orgies of the barbarious 
African, and make preferable the brutality of the drunken Aimuer- 
ican Indian. Intemperance brings men to the lowest level, and 
holds its power over all lands and all nations.” 

“Did the aborigines know how to make intoxicants, and were 
barbarians intemperate before contaet with civilized nations?” 

PaNICS 

“But I have understood that drunkenness is a vice inherent 
only in civilized people; are not you mistaken ?” 

“No. Every clime, unless it be the far North where inen 
are Ssearcel nore tan annals, turinishes nitoxicints, aiid all 
people nse them. Twill tell you part of this record of nations. 

“The Nubians make a barley beer which they call bouze, 
and also a wine, from the palin tree. The savages of Africa 
draw the clear, sweet juice of the palm oil tree into a gourd, in 
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the morning, and by night it becomes a violent intonicant. The 
natives of the Malayan Arehipelago ferment and drink the sap 
of the flower stems of the cocoanut. ‘The Tartar tribes make 
an intoxieating drink from mare’s milk, called koomis. In 
Sonth Ameriea the natives drink a vile compound, called cana, 
distilled from sugar cane; and in the Sandwich Islands, the 
shinb kava supplies the intoxicant kava-kava, drunk by all the 
inhabitants, from king to slave, and mother to ehild. In the 
leart of Africa, cannibal tribes make legyce of a cereal, and 
indulge in wild orgies over their barbarious cup. In North 
America the Indians, before Columbus discovered America, 
made an intoxicating drink of the sap of the maple tree. The 
national drink of the Mexicans is pulque, a beastly intonxicant, 
prepared from the Agave Americana. Mead is an alcohiolic 
drink, made of honey, and used in many countries. In China 
wine was indulged in from the earliest day, and in former times, 
had it not been for the influence of their philosophers, especially 
Confucins, who foresaw the end, the Chinese nation would have 
perished from drunkenness. Opium, that fearful enslaver of 
iillions of human beings, is in every sense a narcotic intoxi- 
cant, and stands conspicuous as an agent, capable of being 
either a friend, a companion, or a iaster, as man permits. 
History fails to indicate the date of its introduction to humanity. 
In South America the leaf of the cocoa plant is a stimulant 
seareely less to be dreaded than opium. The juice of a species 
of asclepias produces the intoxicant soma, used once by the 
Brahinins, not only asa drink, but also in saerificial and religious 
ceremonies. Many different flavored liquors iiade of palm, 
cocoanuts, sugar, pepper, honey, spices, ete., were used by 
native Hindoos, and as intoxicants have been employed from 
the earliest days in India. The Vedie people were fearfully 
dissipated, and page after page of that wonderful sacred book, 
the Rigs-Veda, is devoted to the habit of drunkenness. ‘The 
worst classes of drunkards of India used Indian hemp to make 
bhang, or combined the deadly narcotic strainmonimu with 
arrack, a native beer, to produce a potsonous intonieant. In 
that early day the inhabitants of India and Clina were fearfully 
depraved drunkards, and but for the reforms instituted by their 
wise men, must have perished as a people.  Parahaoima, or 
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‘homa,’ is au intoxicaut made froin a lost plant that is deseribed 
as having yellow blossoms, used by the ancient dissolute Persians 
from the day of Zoroaster. Cannabis sativa produces an intox- 
leant that in Turkey is known as hadschy, in Arabia and India 
as hashish, and to the Hottentots as dacha, and serves as a 
drunkard’s food in other lands. The fruit of the juniper 
produces gin, and the fermented juice of the grape, or malt 
liquors, in all civilized countries are the favorite intoxicants, 
their origin being lost in antiquity. Other substanees, such as 
palin, apples, dates, and pomegranates have also been unjver- 
sally employed as drink producers. 

“Go where you will, man’s tendency seems to be towards 
the bow! that inebriates, and yet it is not the use but the abuse 
of intoxicants that man has to dread. Could he be temperate, 
exlilarants would befriend.” 

“But here,” I replied, “in this underground land, where food is 
free, and existeuce possible without an effort, this shameful vice 
has no existence. Here there is no incentive to intemperance, 
aud even though inan were present with his inherent passion for 
drink, he could not find means to gratify his appetite.” 

“Ah,” my guide replied, “that is an error. Why should this 
part of the earth prove an exception to the general rule. 
Nature always supplies the means, and inan’s instinct teaches 
hin how to prepare an intoxieant. So long as man is human 
his passions will rule. If you should prove unequal to the task 
you have undertaken, if you shrink from your journey, and turn 
baek, the chances are you will fail to reach the surface of the 
earth. You will surely stop in the chamber which we now 
approach, and which I have now prepared you to enter, and will 
then become one of a band of earth drunkards; having all the 
lower passions of a mortal vou will vet be lost to the virtues of 
man. In this chamber those who falter and turn back, stop and 
remain for all time, sinking until they become lower in the 
human scale than any druukard on earth. Without any 
restraining influence, without a care, without necessity of food 
or lncentive to exertion, in this habitation where heat and cold 
are uuknown, and no motive for self-preservation exists, they 
turn their thoughts toward the ruling passion of mankind aud— 
Listen! Do you not hear them? Listen!” 
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Then I noticed a medley of sounds seennngly rising out of 
the depths beyond us. The noise was not suchas to lead me to 
infer that persons were speaking coherently, but rather resembled 
a jargon such as might come from a multitude of persons talking 
indiscriminately and imethodless. It was a constant volley, now 
rising aud now falling in intensity, as though many persons 
revardless of one another were chanting different tunes m that 
peenliar sing-song tone often characteristic of the drunkard. As 
we advanced, the noise beeame louder and more of a medley, 
until at last we were surrounded by confusion, Then a single 
voice rose up strong and full, and at once, from about us, close to 
us, yes, against our very persons, cries and shrieks unearthly 
smote my ears. T could distinguish words of various tongues, 
Enelish, Irish, German, and many unfaunhar and disjointed 
cries, impreeations, aud maledictions. The cavern about seemed 
now to be resonant with voices,—shrieks, yells, and maniacal 
crics commingled,—and yet no form appeared. As we rushed 
ouward, for now imy giide grasped my arm tightly and drew me 
rapidly down the cavern floor, the voices subsided, and at length 
sounded as if belind us. Now however it seemed as though 
innumerable arrows, each possessed of a whistle or tone of its own, 
were in wave-like gusts shrieking by us. Coming from in front, 
tle, -bitrst: ne the réar.- =Stoppine to listen: I found’ that. a 
connection could be traced between the screech of the arrow-like 
shriek, and a drunkard’s distant voice. It seemed as though 
a rocket made of an escaping voice wonld scream past, and 
bursting in the cavern behind, hberate a human cry. Now and 
then all but a few would subside, to burst out with inereased 
violence, as if a flight of rockets each with a ery of its own 
would rush past, to be followed after their explosion by a medley 


of maniacal cries, songs, shneks, and groans, connmineled. It 
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was as though a shell containing a voice that escaped slowly as 
by pressure from an orifice, were fired past my ears, to explode 
and liberate the voice within my hearing. The dreadful utter- 
ance was not an echo, was not hallucination, it was real. 

[ stopped and looked at my guide in amazement. He 
explained: “Did you not sometime back experience that vour 
own voice was thrown from your body ?” 

ees. Ll answered. 

“These crazed persons or rather experiences depraved, are 
shouting in the cavern beyond,” he said. “’Mhey are in front: 
their voices pass us to burst into expression in the rear.” 

Then, even as he spoke, froma fungus stalk uear us, a hideous 
creature unfolded itself, aud shambled to iny side. It had the 
fraine of aman, and yet it moved like a serpent, writhing towards 
ine. I stepped back in horror, but the tall, ungainly creature 
reached out an arin and grasped ine tightly. Leaning over he 
placed his hideous mouth close to ny ear, and inoaned: “ Back, 
back, go thou back.” 

IT made no reply, being horror-stricken. 

“back. I Saxcwback ste earthy ar — 

He hesitated, and still possessed of fear, and unable to rei. 
[ was silent. 

“Then go on,” he said, “on to vour destiny, unhappy man,” 
and slinking back to the fungus whenee he arose, he disappeared 
from sight. 

“Come,” said my guide, “let us pass the Drunkard's Den, 
This was but a straggler; nerve yourself, for his companions 
will soon surround us.” 
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As we progressed the voices in our rear became more faint, 
and yet the whistling vollevs of screeching voice bombs passed 
us as before. I shuddered in anticipation of the sight that was 
surely to meet our gaze, and could not but tremble for fear. 
Phen) stopped. and: recoiled for at any vem feet I beheld’ a 
huge, living human head. It rested on the solid rock, and had 
[ not stopped suddenly when I did, I would have kicked it at 
the next leap. The eyes of the monster were fixed 1n supplica- 
tion on mv face; the great brow indicated intelligence, the finely- 
eut mouth denoted refinement, the well-modeled lead denoted 
brain, but the whole constituted a monster. The mouth opened, 
lil a Winzziie, arrow Voicé=swept. past, and xvas: lost in: tlie 
distance. 

“ANhatas: this. L-casped. 

ite fate of a-drimkard,” cine cinde replied. ~-Tlis ayas 
once an intelligent man, but now he has lost Ins body, and 
enslaved lis soul, in the den of drink bevond us, and has been 
brought here by lis comrades, who thus rid themselves of lus 
presence... ‘dere-le anust rest eternally. He can aot move. lie 
has but one desire, drink, and that craving, deeper than life, can 
not be satiated.” 

“ But he desires to speak; speak lower, man, or head of 
ian, if you wish me to know your wants,” I said, and leaned 
toward lim. 

Then the monster wlispered, and I caught the words: 

‘pack. back,-eo thom. back 
I made no reply. 

‘Back I sav, back to earth or’— 
Stil | remained silent. 
"lived oovon,” le sand "om to: your destiny, amiliappy ian.” 


‘alts: 1s horrible,” I ainitterett: 
210 
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“Cones” said the auide; “lets proceed.” 

And we moved onward. 

Now I perceived many such heads about us, all resting 
upright on the stony floor, Some were silent, others were 
shouting, others still were whispering and endeavoring to attract 
ny attention. As we hurried on I saw inore and more of these 
abnorinal creatures. Some were in rows, resting against each 
other, leaving barely room for us to pass between, but at last, 
uch to my relief, we left them beliund us. 

3ut I found that I had no cause for congratulation, when I 
felt myself clutched by a powerful hand—a hand as large as that 
of a man fifty feet in height. I looked about expecting to see a 
gigantic being, but instead beheld a shrunken piginy. The 
whole man seemed but a single hand—a Brobdingnag hand 
affixed to the body of a Laliputian. 

‘Do not struggle,” said the guide; “ listen to what he wishes 
to pact.” 

I. Jeaned over, placiie iny ear close to the inouth of the 
1onstrosity. 

“Back, back-co thow back,” it svhaspered. 

Wihet: haves lito feare’ Teasked. 

“ Back, I say, back to earth, or ’— 

“Or wiate 1 said. 

Their +0 ou; on fo your .destina,. uithappy aitan,”” he 
answered, and the hand loosed its grasp. 

My guide drew ine onward. 

Then, from about us, huge hands arose; on all sides thev 
waved in the air; some were closed and were shaken as clenched 
fists, others moved aimlessly with spread fingers, others. still 
pointed to the passage we had traversed, and in a confusion of 
wlnspers I heard from the pigmy figures a babble of cries, 
“Back, back, go thou back.’”? Again I hesitated, the strain 
upon my nerves was becoming unbearable; I glaneed backward 
and saw a swarm of nusshaped diuinutive forms, each holding 
ipsa tionstroms arin and liand. “Phe passace beliind ats sas 
closed against retreat. Every form possessed but one hand, the 
other and the entire body seemingly had been drawn into this 
abnormal member. Wile [ thus meditated, momentarily, as 
by a single thought cach hand closed, excepting the index finger, 
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and in unison each finger pointed towards the open way in 
frout, and Itke shafts frow a thousand bows I felt the voices 
whiz past me, and then from the rear came the reverberation as 
a complex echo, “Then go ou; on to your destiny, unhappy 
may. 

fustinetively } sprang forward, and had it not been for the 
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restraimne hand of my guide would have rushed wildly into 
passages that night have ended my misery, for God only knows 
what those unseen corridors contained. I was aware of that 
which lay behind, and was only intent on escaping from thie 
horrid figures already passed. 

Mold av his nercdshescmide "as you vale your lie; stop.” 

And then exerting a power that I could not withstand, he 
held me a struggling prisoner. 
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‘HLAstei,) sie said. lave: woMminot observed! “that. Alese 
erentures: do. not-seck. to. harm. you? “Arave not all-of them 
spoken kindly, have any offered violence ?” 

“No, 1 wepneds, but theyre horrible.” 

“That theverentize + bittaicarine that vounuillyprove to-be-as 
weak as they haye been, and will become as the¥ are now, they 
mari vou back. However, Iosayv to. yon, al voumsiave-coutige 
sufficient, You need have no fear. Coime, rely on me, and do not 
be surprised at anything that appears.” 

Again we went forward. I realized now my utter helpless- 
ness: L became indifferent again; I could tether retrace mv 
footsteps alone, nor guide them forward in the path I was to 
pursue. I submissively relied on my guide, and as stoieal as he 
appeared to be, I moved onward to new scenes. 

AVG Caine toa -oreat Chaaiber awhiels, as awe halted otrats 
edge, seemed to be a prodigious amphitheater. In its center 
a rostruin-like stone of a hundred feet in diameter, flat and cir- 
eular on the top, reared itself about twelve feet above the floor, 
and to the base of this rostrum the floor of the room sloped 
evenla. “Che anmplutheater awwasdullhyeuthousand feet ni -diaineter, 
of ‘reat heicht, and the floor was hterally aire with cerotesquc 
beings. Thnagination could uot depiet an abnormal human form 
tliatccidnoteesxlirbit itself toamjestattied eave. One peciihanty 
now pres@nted itself to my inind; each abnormal part seemed 
to be created at the expeiseot the vemaniter-of the: bods: 
Thits, tony tichit: 1 beheld a sinele Tea. nih: twelve feet: an 
height, surmounted by a puny human form, which on this leg, 
hopped ludicrously away. I saw elose behind this huge liinb a 
ereat ear attached toa sinall head and body; then a nose so large 
that the figure to which it was attached was forced to hold the 
face upward, in order to prevent the misshaped organ from 
rubbing on the stony floor. Here a gigantic forehead rested on 
a shrunken face and body, and there a pair of enormous feet 
were walking, seemingly attached to the body of a child, and 
vet the faceswas that of a inan. If an artist were to attempt 
to create as many revolting figures as possible, each with some 
member out of proportion to the rest of the body, he could not 
add one form to those upon this floor. And vet, I again observed 
that each exaggerated organ seeined to have drawn itself ito 
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existence by absorbing the remainder of the body. We stood on 
the edee of this vreat room, aud I pondered the scene before my 
eves. At length ny guide broke the silence: 

“Vou must cross this floor; no other passage is known. 
Mark avelliivwords;, lieed: 1isycadsiee.”” 

Cais istheDrunkards wen “hese nen are lost to them- 
selves and to the world. Every member of this assembly once 
passed onward as vow are aiow dong, nr charee of a g¢inde: 
They failed to reach the goal to which you aspire, and retreating, 
reached this ehamber, to become victims to the drink habit. 
Some of these creatures have been here for ages, others only for 
a short period.” 

“Wiiv are they so distorted?” I asked. 

‘ Because matter is now only partly subservient to will,” he 
replied. “’Phe intellect and mind of a drunkard on surface 
earth becomes abnormal by the influence of an intonicant, but 
his real form is unseen, although evidently misshapen and partly 
subject to the perception of a few only of Ins fellow men. 
Could von see the inner form of an earth surface drunkard, you 
would perceive as great a mental monstrosity as is any physical 
inouster now before you, and of the two the physically abnormal 
creature is really the least objectionable. Could you see the mind 
configurations of an asseinbly of surface earth topers, yon would 
perceive a class of beings as much distorted imentally as are 
these physically. A drunkard is a monstrosity. On surface 
earth the mind becomes abnormal; here the body suffers.” 

“Why is it,” I asked, “that parts of these creatures shrink 
away as some special organ increases ?”’ 

“ Because the abnorinal member can grow only by abstracting 
its substance from the other portions of the body. An inecreas- 
ing arm enlarges itself by drawing its strength from the other 
parts, hence the body withers as the hand enlarges, and in turn 
the hand shrinks when the lee increases in size. The total 
weight of the individual remains abont the samme. 

“Men on earth judge of men not by what they are, but by 
what they seem to be. ‘The physical form is apparent to the 
sense of sight, the real inan is unseen. However, as the boot 
that encloses a foot can not altogether hide the form of the foot 
within, so the body that encloses the life entity, can not but 
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exlibit here and there the character of the dominating spirit 
within. Thus a iman’s features niay grow to indicate the nature 
of the enclosed spirit, for the controlling character of that spirit 
will gradually impress itself on the material part of man. Eyen 
on surface earth, where the matter side of iman doininates, a 
vicious spirit will produce a villainous countenance, a mediocre 
inind a vapid face, and an amorous soul will even protrude the 
auterior part of the skull. 

“Carry the same law to this location, and it will be seen that 
as uund, or spirit, is here the master, and matter is the slave, the 
same rule should, under uatural law, tend to produce such 
abnormal figures as you pereecive. Henee tlic part of a inan’s 
spirit that is endowed inost highly sways the corresponding part 
of his physical body at the expense of the remainder. Cradu- 
ally the form is altered wider the relaxing influence of this 
fearful intra-earth intoxicant, and eventually but one organ 
remaius to tell of the symmetrical man who formerly existed. 
Then, when he is no longer capable of self-inotion, the comrades 
carry the drunkard’s fate, which is here the abnormal being 
you have seen, into the selected corridor, and deposit it ainong 
others of its kind, as in turn the bearers are destined sometime 
to be carried by others. We reached this caver through a 
corridor in whieh heads and arms were abnormal, but in others 
may be found great feet, great legs, or other portions of self- 
abused man. 

“I should tell you, furthermore, that on surface earth a 
druukard is not less abnorinal than these creatures; bit -anen 
can not see the form of the drunkard's spirit. Could they 
perceive the image of the real man life that corresponds to the 
inaterial part, it would appear not less distorted aud hideous. 
The soul of a mortal protrudes from the visible body as down 
expands from a thistle seed, but it is invisible. Drink drives 
the spirit of an earth-surface drunkard to unnatural forms. not 
less grotesque than these phivsical distortions. Could you see 
the real drunkard on surface earth he would be largely outside 
the body shell, and hideous in the extreme. As a rule, the spirit 
of an earth-surface drunkard dominates the nose and face. aiid 
if mortal man could be suddeuly gifted with the sense of mind- 
sight, they would find themselves surrounded by persons as 
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iisshapen as any delirious imagination can conjure. Luckily 
for humanity this scene is as yet withheld from man, for life 
would otherwise be a fearful experience, because nan has not 
the power to resist the temptation to abuse drink.” 

“Tell me,” I said, “how long will those beings rest in these 
Cavers?” 

“They have been here for ages,” replied the guide; “they are 
doomed to remain for ages yet.” 

“Vou have intimated that if my courage fails I will return 
to this cavern and become as they are. Now that you have 
warned me of iny doom, do you imagine that anything, even 
sudden death, can swerve me from iy journey?) Death is surely 
preferable to such an existence as thus.” 

“Do not be so confident. Every individual before you has 
had the same opportunity, and has been warned as you have 
been. ‘They could not undergo the test to which they were 
subjected, and you inay fail. Besides, on surface earth are not 
en constantly confronted with the doom of the drunkard, and 
do they not, im the face of this reality, turn back and seek lis 
caverns? ‘he journey of life is not so fearful that they should 
become drunkards to shrink froin its responsibilities. You have 
reached this point in safety. Yon have passed the sentinels 
without, and will soon be accosted by the band before us. 
Listen well now to my advice. A drunkard always seeks to 
cain companions, to draw others down to Is own level, and vou 
will be tried as never have vou been before. Taste not their 
liquor by whatever form or creature presented. They have no 
power to harm him who has courage to resist. If they entreat 
vou, refuse; if they threaten, refuse; if they offer inducements, 
refuse to drink. Let your answer be No, and have no fear. If 
vour streneth fail you, mark well mv"— 

Before he could complete his sentence I felt a pressure, as of 
a great wind, and suddenly found myself seized in an embrace 
irresistible, and then, helpless as a feather, was swept out into 
tle caver of the-druiukards. 
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I remseutber once “to: liaxe: stood, ‘on the edge. of Nide@ara’s 
ereat whirlpool, but not more fearful did its seething waters then 
seem than did the semi-human whirl into which I had now been 
plunged. Whether my guide had been aware of the coming 
move that separated us I never knew, but, as his words were 
tnteriitpted,.Tinter that-lie sas aot altogether ready 10° part 
froin uly compativ. Be thisas it may, lie disappeared ‘froin 
sight, and, as by a concerted move, the cries of the drunkards 
subsided instantly. I found iuiyself borne high in the air, 
perched on a huge hand that was carried by its semi-hiuiman 
comrades. It seemed as though the contents of that vast hall 
had been suddenly thrown beneath ime, for, as I looked about, I 
saw all around a sea of Iuunan fraginents, living, moving parts of 
men. Round and round that hall we circled as an eddy whirls 
in a rock-bound basin, and not less silently than does the water 
of -an.eddy. “Che PF ipercetved that the disjoiited ass. oF 
humanity moved as a spiral, in unison, throbbing like a vital- 
ized streain, bearing me submissively on its surface. Gradually 
the distance between myself and the center stone lessened, aud 
then- 1. fottnd «that, as ft earned a1 the <a100ve of a-cicantie 
living spiral, I was being swept towards the stone platform in 
the center of the room. There was inethod in the movements 
of the drunkards, although I could not analyze the intricacies of 
their comple x-reel, 

Finally I was borne to the center stone, and by a sudden toss 
of the hand, 11 the palin of svhich I was seated, I was thrown t1pon 
the raised platform. Then in unison the troop swung around 
the stone, and I found iivself gazing on a imass of vitalized 
fragments of humanity. Quickly a figure sprung upon the 
platforii, amd im. hin Idiscerned a seemingly perfect inan. He 
came to my side and grasped mv hand as if he were a friend. 


oti: 
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De not tear,” heosaid; ““olbextour request; aid’ vou will 
ot bedianned.”’ 

= iNihatedowvoux«desire = lasked: 

Fle pomted to the center of the stone,and [saw thereon 
mauy gigantic, inverted fungus bowls. The gills of some had 
been crushed to a pulp, and had saturated themselves with 
liquid whieh, perhaps by a species of fermentation, had under- 
gone a structural change; others were as yet intact; others still 
contained men intently cutting the gills into fragments and 
breaking the fruit preparatory to further manipulation. 

>woneare to druk with as,” le rephed: 

WaNG. said" Payall-not dritk.” 

“The vou: must die; to-refuse to-drink with W1s1s toduwite 
death.” 

“EO. 1MOte AL Deal Willenot-dritk,” 

We stood facing each other, apparently both meditating on 
the situation. 

I remember to have been surprised, not that the man 
before me had been able to spring from the floor to the table rock 
on Which I stood, but that so fair a personage could have been a 
companion of the monstrosities about me. He was a perfect 
type of manhood, and was exquisitely clothed in a loose, flowing 
robe that revealed and heightened the beauty of his svimmetrical 
form. Huis face was fair, yet softly tinted with rich, fresh color; 
lus hair and beard were neatly trimmed; his manner was 
polished, and his countenance frank and attractive. The con- 
trast between the preternatural shapes from among whom he 
sprung and Inmself was as between a demon and an angel. | 
marveled that I had not perceived him before, for such a one 
should have been conspicuous because so fair; but I reflected 
that 1t was quite natural that ainong the thousands of grotesque 
persons about me, one attractive form should have eseaped 
uotice. Presently he spoke again, seemingly having repented 
of his display of temper. 

“Tam a friend,” he said; “adeliverer. I will serve yon as 
Y have others before you. Lean on ime, listen to my story, accept 
ily proffered friendship.” 

Then he continued: “ When you have rested, I will guide you 
1 safety back to upper earth, and restore you to your friends.” 
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I could not resist his pleasing pronuse. I suddenly and 
unaccountably believed in his sincerity. He impressed me with 
confidence 1m lis truthfulness, yes, against my better judgment, 
convineed me that he must be a friend, a savior. Grasping him 
by the hand [ thanked him for his interest 1n a disconsolate 
wanderer, and assured lim of my confidence. 

“Tein your lands,” I said: ° 1) wilt obevsyou implicitly: 
lL thank wou. at; deliverers lead ane ‘back to sirlaee. carth-aird 
receive the gratitude of a despairing mortal.” 

wills Tew ll Subeky slo. le said: Test vor ease- 111 1 
hands, do not coneern yourself in the least about vour future. 
Before acquiesemg in your desire, however, I will explain part of 
the experiences through which you have recently passed. You 
have been in the control of an evil spirit, and have been deceived. 
The grotesque figures, the abnormal beings about you, exist 
only in your disordered nmagination. Thev are not real. These 
persous are happy and free from care or pain. They live in bliss 
inexpressible. They have a life within a life,and the outward 
expression that you have perceived is as the uncouth hide and 
figure that incloses the calin, peaceful eve of a toad. Look at 
their eves, not at their seemingly distorted forms.” 

I turned to the throng and beheld a multitude of upturned 
faces mildly beaming upon ine. As I glanced from eve to eve 
of each countenance, the repulsive figure disappeared from my 
view, and a sweet expression of innocence was all that was dis- 
closed to me. I realized that I had judged by the outer garment. 
IT had wronged these fellow-beings. A sense of remorse came 
over me, a desire to atone for my short-sightedness. 

“ Wihat can I offer as a retribution?” J asked. “I have 
injured these people.” 

‘“Tasten,” was the reply. ‘These serene intelligences are 
happy. They are asa band of brothers. They seek to do vou 
a kindness, to save you from disaster. One hour of experience 
such as they enjoy is worth a hundred years of the pleasures 
known to yon. This delicious favor, an hour of bliss, thev freely 
offer you, and after you have partaken of their exquisite joy, I 
will conduct vou back to earth's surface whenever vou desire to 
leave us." He emphasized the word, desire. 

“Tam ready,” I replied; “give me this pronused delight.” 
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The genial allurer turned to the table rock behind us, and 
continued : 

“In these fungus bowls we foment the extract of life. The 
precious cordial is as a union of the quintessential spirits of joy, 
peace, tranquility, happiness, and delight. Could man abstract 
from ecstacy the thing that underlies the sense that gives that 
word a meaning, his product would not approach the power of 
the potent liquids in these vessels.” 

‘Of what are they composed?” I asked. 

“Of derivatives of the rarest species of the fungus family,” 
he answered. ‘They are made by formule that are the result of 
thousands of vears of experimentation. Come, let us not delay 
longer the hour of bliss.” 

Taking me by the hand, my graceful comrade led ine to 
the nearest bowl. Then on closer view I[ perceived that its con- 
tents were of a deep green color, and in active commotion, and 
although uo vapor was apparent, a delightful sensation impressed 
ny faculties. Iam not sure that I inhaled at all,—the feeling 
was one of penetration, of subtile, magic absorption. My 
companion took a tiny shell which he dipped into the strange 
cauldron. Holding the tiny cup before me, he spoke the one 
Worl Drink,” 

Ready to acquiesce, forgetful of the warning I had received, 
I grasped the cup, and raised it to iny lips, and as I did so 
chanced to glance at iny tempter’s face, and saw not the supposed 
friend I had formerly observed, but, as through a mask fair in out- 
line, the countenance of an exulting demon, regarding me wea 
sardonic grin. In an instant he had changed from man to devil. 

I dashed the cup upon the rock, “No: J°will not drink,” 
I shouted. 

Instantly the cavern rung with cries of rage. A thousand 
voices joined as by accord, and sinultaneously the throng of 
fragments of men began to revolve again. The iysterlous 
spiral seemed to unwind, but I conld not catch the method of its 
movement. ‘The motion was like that of an uncoiling serpent 
bisected lengthwise, the two halves of the body seeming to slide 
against each other. Gradually that part of the cavern near the 
stone on which I stood beeaime clear of its occupants, and at last 
I perceived that the throng had receded to the outer edge. 
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Then the encireling side walls of the amphitheater became 
visible, and as water sinks into sand, the medley of fraginents of 
humanity disappeared from view. 

I turned to my companion; he, too, had vanished. [| glanced 
towards the liquor cauldrons; the stone was bare. I alone occu- 
pied the gigantic hall. No trace remained to tell of the throng 
that a short time previously had surrounded and mocked me. 

Desolate, distracted, I threw myself upon the stone, and 
cursed my iniserable self. “Come back,” I cried, ‘come back. 


I will drink, drink, drink.” 


Cae DE Kool. 
EVR THER TRAPP PATION.—ETIDOREPA. 


Ten, as i voice: reverbrated from: «he -oiter recesses: I 
caught a sound as of music in the distance. I raised my head 
and listened—yes, surely there was music. The melody becaine 
clearly distinct, and soon my senses were aware that both vocal 
and instrumental music were combined. The airs which came 
floating were sweet, simple, and beautiful. The voices and 
accompanying strains approached, but I could distinguish no 
words. By and by, from the corridors of the cavern, troops of 
bright female forms floated into view. They were clad in robes 
ranging from pure white to every richest hue, contrasting 
strangely, and in the distance their rainbow brilliancy made a 
gorgeous spectacle. Some were fantastically attired in- short 
gowns, such as I imagine were worn by the dancing girls of 
sacred history, others had kirtles of a single bright color, others 
of many shades intermingled, while others still were dressed in 
gauze-like fabrics of pure white. 

AS. thew filed. into. the cavern; and approached: me, they 
formed into platoons, or into companies, and then, as dissolving 
views come and go, they presented first one and then another 
figure. Sometimes they would stretch im great circling lines 
around the hall, again they would form into squares, and again 
into geometrical figures of all shades and forms, but I observed 
that with every change they drew nearer to the stone on which 
rested 

They were now so near that their features could be distin- 
euished, and never before had I seen such loveliness m1 human 
mold. Every face was as perfect asa master’s picture of the 
Madonna, and yet no two seemed to possess the same type of 
beauty. Some were of dark complexion with glossy, raven 
hair, others were fair with hair ranging from light brown to 
golden. The style of head dress, as a rule, was of the simplest 
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deseription. A tinted ribbon, or twisted cord, over the head, 
bound their hair with becoming grace, and their silken locks were 
either plaited into braids, curled into ringlets, or hung loosely, 
flowing in wavelets about their shoulders. Some held curious 
musical instruments, others beautiful wands, and altogether 
they produced a scenic eficet of rare beauty that the imost 
extravagant dream of fairyland could not surpass. Thus it was 
that I became again the ceuter of a throng, not of repulsive 
monsters, but of marvelously lovely beings. Thev were as 
different from those preceding as darkness is from daylight. 

Could any man from the data of inv past experiences have 
predicted such a seene? Never before lad the semblance of a 
wolnan appeared, never before had an intimation been given 
that the gentle sex existed in these silent chambers. Now, from 
the grotesque figures and horrible crics of the former oceupants 
of this same cavern, the scene had changed to a conception of 
the beautiful and artistic, such as a poetic spirit might evolve in 
an extravagant dream of higher fairy land. I glanced above; 
the great hall was clothed in brilliant colors, the bare rocks had 
disappeared, the dome of that vast arel reaching to an imieas- 
livable heielt, was decorated ii allothe colors of the raiibow. 
Flags and streamers fluttered in breezes that also moved the 
garinents of the angelie throng about me, but whieh I could not 
sense; profiles of enchanting faces pervaded the glinuuering 
space bevond; I alone was but an onlooker, not a participant of 
the joys about me. 

The movements of the seraph-ltke figures continued, tnum- 
erable forms and ficures followed forms and figures innumerable, 
and musie indeseribable blended with the poetry of inmotion. 1 
Was rapt, the past disappeared, my former mind was blotted from 
existence, the world. vanished, aud (beeame athirill of jov,a 
sensation of absolute deheht. 

The band of spirits or fairy forms reached the rock at mv 
feet, but I did not know how long a time they cousumed in doing 
thse it. amas have-been a second; and it aiaw have beer an 
eternity. Neither did I care. .\ single moment of existence sucht 
as I experienced, seeiued worth an age of anv other pleasure. 

Cireling about me, these ethereal creatures paused from their 
wiotions, aud, as the music ceased, | stood above them, and vet 
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iu their midst, and gazed out into a distance ilinitable, but not 
less beautiful in the expanse than was the adjacent part. The 
eavern had altogether disappeared, and in the depths about ime 
as far as the eve could reach, seemingly into the broad expanse 
of heaven, I saw the exquisite forms that I lave so imperfectly 
deseribed, 

Then a single band from the throng hghtly sprung upon the 
stony terrace where I stood, and sung and danced before me. 
Every motion was perfeet as imagination could depict, every 
sound was concentrated extract of melody. This band retired to 
be replaced by another, which in turn gave way to another, and 
still another, until, as in space we have no standard, time van- 
ished, and unimbers ceased to be numbers. 

No two of the band of dancers were clothed alike, no two 
songs were similar, though all were inexpressibly enchanting. 
The first group seemed perfect, and yet the second was better, 
and each suceeeding band sung sweeter songs, were more 
beautiful, and richer in dress than those preceding. I becaine 
enveloped in the cesthetic atmosphere, ny spirit seemed to be 
loosened from the body, it was apparently upon the point of 
eseaping from its mortal frame; suddenly the music ceased, 
the figures about became passive, and every fori standing 
upright and graceful, gazed upon my face, and as I looked 
at the radiant creatures, each suecessive face, in turn, seemed 
to grow more beautiful, each form more exquisite than those 
about. 

Then, in the distance, I observed the phalanx divide, forming 
into two divisions, separated by a broad aisle, stretching from 
my feet to the limit of space without, and down tlus aisle I 
observed a single figure advancing toward me. 

As she approached, the phalanx closed in behind her, and 
when at last she reached the stone ou which I stood, she stepped, 
or was wafted to my side, and the phalanx behind moved together 
and was complete again. 

“My name is Etidorhpa. In ine vou behold the spirit that 
elevates mman, and subdues the most violent of passions. In his- 
tory, so far back in the dim ages as to be known now as legendary 
mythology, have I ruled and blessed the world. Unelasp iny 
power over man and beast, and while heaven dissolves, the 
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charms of Paradise will perish. I know noinaster. The universe 
bows to my authority. Stars aud suns cnaimored pulsate and 
throb in space and kiss each other in waves of light; atoms cold 
embrace and eling together; structures inanimate affiliate with 
aud attract inannuate structures; bodies dead to other noble 
passions are not dead to love. ‘The savage beast, under iy 
enchantinent, creeps to her lair, and gently purrs over her off- 
spring; even ian becomes less violent, and sheathes his weapon 
and smothers his hatred as I soothe his passions beside the loved 
ones in the privacy of his home. 

“T have been known under many titles, aud have comforted 
auy peoples. Strike my name from Time's record, and the 
lovely daughters of Zeus and Dione would disappear; and with 
them would vanish the grace and beauty of woman; the sweet 
conception of the Froth Child of the Cvprus Sea wonld be lost; 
Venus, the Goddess of Love, would have no place in song, and 
Love herself, the holiest conception of the poet, man's superlative 
conception of Heaven's most precious charius, would be buried 
with the myrtle and the rose. My name is Etidorhpa; interpret 
it rightly, and you have what has been to humanity the essence 
of love, the mother of all that ennobles. He who loves a wife 
worships me; she, who in turn makes a home happy, is typical 
of me. I am Etidorhipa, the beginning and the end of earth. 
sehold im ime the antithesis of envy, the opposite of inalice, the 
enemy of sorrow, the mustress of life, the queen of imunortal 
bliss. 

“Do you know,” she continued, and her voice, soft and sweet, 
carried with it a pleasurable sense of truthfulness indescribable, 
“do vou know that ian’s idea of heaven, places me, Etidorhpa, 
on the highest throne? With the charm of inaiden pure, I 
combine the devotion of wife and the holiness of inother. ‘Take 
from the life of man the treasures I embody, and he will be 
homeless, childless, loveless. The thought of Heaven will in 
such a case be as the dismal conception of a dreary platitude. A 
life in sueli a Heaven, a Heaven devoid of love (and this the 
Scriptures teael1), is one of endless torment. 

“Love, by whatever name the conception is designated, rules 
tlie awerld. Divest the eold man of setenec, of the bord that 
binds him to lus life-thought, aud his work is ended. Strike 
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from the master in musie the chord that links his soul to the 
voice he breathes, and his songs will be hushed. Deaden the 
sense of love which the artist bears lis art, and as the spirit that 
underlies his thought-scenes vanishes, lis touch becomes chilled, 
and lis brush inexpressive. The soldier thinks of his home and 
country, and without a murmur sheds Ins hfe blood. 

“ern vet there are debasing phases of love, tor as love of 
country bnilds a nation, so love of pillage may destroy it. Love 
of the holy and the beautiful stand in huinan life opposed to 
love of the debasing and vicious, and I, Etidorlipa, am typical of 
the highest love of man. As the same force binds the molecules 
of the rose and the violet as well as those of noxious drugs, so 
the sane soul conception may serve the love of good or the love 
Oleevil. ‘Move inay Que ats cant or actuate =a salt, nay make 
ian torture his fellow,.or strive 10-ease his-pain. 

Thus, man's propensity to serve lis holy or lus evil passion 
may eael: be called a d@eree in love, and im the serving of that 
passion the love of one lieart may express itself as the aiitithesis 
of love in another. As bitter 1s to some men’s taste more pleasant 
than sweet, and sonr is vet more grateful to others, so one man 
wnay love the beantiful, another delight im the grotesque, and a 
third may love to see lus neighbor suffer. Amid these, the phase 
of love that ennobles, brings the greatest degree of pleasure and 
eomfort to mankind, but the love that degrades is love neverthe- 
less, by whatever name the expression of the passion may be 
called. Tove miles the orld; and “typical of imai‘s inteisest: 
holiest love, I, Etidorlipa, stand the Soul of Love Supreme.” 
Shewiesitatec, 

Oris 

~ Thave already saidana in savine this: have told the truths, 
I come from beyond the empty shell of a imaterialistie gold and 
silver eoneeption of Heaven. Go with me, and in my hoine vou 
will find man’s sonl devotion, regardless of material surroundings. 
I have said, and truly, the corridors of the Heaven mansion, 
euriched by preeious stones and inetals fine, but destitute of 
my suules and graces, are deserted. The golden ealf is no longer 
worshiped, eobwebs eling in festoons motionless, and the dust 
of selfish thoughts perverted, dry and black as the soot from 
Satan's fires settling therein, as the dust of an antiquated 
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sarcophagus, rest undisturbed. Place on one side the Heaven 
of which gold-bound miusers sing, and on the other Etidorhpa 
and the treasures that come with me to man and woman, (for 
without me neither wife, child, nor father could exist,) and from 
any other heaven mankind will turn away. The noblest gift of 
Heaven to lhuiuanity 1s the highest sense of love, and I, Etidorlipa, 
aim the soul of love.” 

Slice ceased speaking, and as I looked at the form beside me 
I forgot myself in the rapture of that gaze. 

Crush the colors of the rainbow into a single liue possessed 
of the attributes of all the others, and multiply that entity to 
infinity, aud you have less richness than rested in anv of the 
complex colors shown in the trimming of her raiment. Lighten 
the softness of eiderdown a thousand times, and vet maintain 
its sense of substance, and vou have not conceived of the soft- 
ness of the gauze that decked her simple, flowing garments. 
Gather the shadows cast by a troop of radiant angels, then 
sprinkle the resultant shade with star dust, and color therewith 
a garment brighter than satin, softer than silk, and more ethereal 
than heht itself, and you have less beauty than reposed in the 
wiodest dress that enveloped her figure. Abstract the perfume 
from the sweetest oriental grasses, and combine with it the 
essential spirit of tle wild rose, then add thereto the soul of 
ambergris, and the quintessential extracts of the finest aromaties 
of the East, aud vou have not approached the exquisite 
fragrance that penetrated inv very being at lier approach. She 
stood before ine, slender, lithe, svinimetrical, radiant. Her hair 
was more beautiful than pen ean depiet; it was colorless because 
it can not be ‘descibed bv colors know to mortals; -Her face 
paled the beauty of all who had preceded her. She could not bea 
fairy, for no conception of a fairy can approach such loveliness ; 
she was not a spirit, for surely material substance was a part of 
her form: she=awas uot an. aneel, for 10: abnormal,imrational 
wing protruded froin her shoulder to blemish her seraphie figure. 

“Noy Tcsadoinusiien:. “shess a create of other -eliines ; 
the Scriptures tell of s10-such beiies she 1s neither human nor 
angelic, but ’— 

“Pit aviiat 2” shesaicd. 

“Tadeo 10t Know l satiewered. 
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“Then [will tell you,” she replied. “ ¥és; I will tell you. of 
uivself and of my companions. I will show you our home, 
carrying you through the shadows of heaven to exhibit that fair 
land, for heaven without Etidorhpa casts a shadow 1n compari- 
son therewith. See,’’ she said, as with her dainty fingers she 
removed from her garment a fragment of transparent film that 
{ had not previously observed; ‘see, this is a cobweb that clung 
to my skirt, as, on iny wey to meet you, 1 passed’ through the 
disinal corridors of the materialists’ loveless heaven.” 

She dropped it on the floor, and I stooped to pick it up, but 
vainly—iny fingers passed through it as through a mist. 

“Vou wiust be aw angel,’’ T-stamirerec. 

She sunled. 

“Come,” she said, “do not consume your time with thougtlits 
of materialistic heaven; come with me to that brighter land 
bevond, and in those indescribable scenes we, vou and I, will 
wander together forever.” 

She held out her hand; I hesitatingly touched it, and then 
raised it to my lips. She made no resistance. 

Ledropped npon-iiy ikmeés:. “Are you te Deanmer” I eried. 
SS Mitie TOKeviers 

“Wes, she answered; “1f you will it, for he who loves will be 
lovedoii tum.” 

Tall corti; 1 said. **) civeiivsell to youy be voumuhat vou 
ay, be your home where it nay, I give up the earth behind ime, 
and the hope of heaven before me; the here and the hereafter | 
will sacrifice. Let us hasten,” I said, for she made no movement. 

Slié-sliook: her liead.. “°V ou anust yet be teipted as ever 
before, and you must resist the tempter. You can not pass into 
the land of Etidorhpa until you suffered as only the damned can 
suffer, until you have withstood the pangs of thirst, and have 
experienced heat and cold indeseribable. Remember the warn- 
ing of vour former guide, mark well the words of Etidorhpa: 
you must not yield. ’T’was to serve vou that I came before you 
new, twas to preserve vou from the Drunkard’s Cavern that I 
have given you this vision of the land beyond the End of Earth 
where, if yon will serve yourself, we will meet again. 

She held aloft two tiny cups; I sprung to my feet and 
erasped one of thei, and as I glanced at the throng in front of 
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inc, every radiant figure held aloft in the left hand a similar cup. 
All were gazing in my face. | looked at the transparent cup in 
my hand; it appeared to be partly filled with a green liquid. I 
looked at her cup and saw that it contained a similar fluid. 

Forgetting the warming she had so recently given, I raised 
the cup to my lips, and just before touching it glanced again at 
her face. ‘Phe fait-creature stood with bowed head, her face 
covered with her hand: her very form and attitude spoke of 
sorrow and disappointment, and she trembled in distress. She 
held one hand as though to thrust back a forin that seemed 
about to force itself beyond her figure, for peering exultingly 
from behind, leered the same Satanic face that met Iny gaze on 
the preceding oceasion, when in the presenee of the troop of 
demons, I had been tempted by the perfect man. 

Dashing the eup to the floor I shouted: 

“No; I will not drink.” 

Etidorhpa dropped upon her knees and clasped her hands. 
The Satanic fisnre disappeared from sight. Realizing that we 
had triumphed over the tempter, I also fell upon My knees in 
thankfulness, 
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As all the bubbles in a glass shrink and vanish when the 
first collapses, so the troop of fairy-lke forms before me disiu- 
tegrated, and were gone. The delicate being, whose hand I held, 
fluttered as does a mist in the first gust of a suddeu gale, and 
then dissolved into transpareney. The gaily decked amphitheater 
disappeared, the very earth cavern passed from existence, and I 
found myself standing solitary and alone in a boundless desert. 
I turned towards every point of the compass only to find that no 
visible objeet appeared to break the monotony. I stood upon a 
floor of pure white sand which stretched to the horizon in gentle 
wave-like undulations as if the swell of the ocean had been 
eaught, transformed to saud, and fixed. 

I bent down and seooped a handful of the sand, and raised 
it in the palm of my hand, letting it sift back again to earth; it 
was surely sand. I pinched my flesh, and pulled my hair, I tore 
lv garments, stamped upon the sand, and shouted aloud to 
demonstrate that I myself was still myself. It was real, yes, 
real. I stood alone in a desert of sand. Morning was dawn- 
ing, aud on one side the great sun rose slowly and majestically. 

‘Thank God tor the sin, 1 enedy. —“Lhank God tor the 
hiehtandsheat-of thesia,” 

I was again on surface earth; onee more I beheld that glorious 
orb for the sight of which I had so often prayed when I beheved 
u1yself miserable in the dismal earth caverns, and which I had 
been willing to give my very life once more to behold. I fell 
ou my knees, and raised my hands in thankfuluess. I blessed 
the rising sun, the illimitable sand, the air about ine, and the blue 
heavens above. I blessed all that was before me, aud again and 
again returned thanks for my delivery from the caverns beneath 
me. I did not think to question by what power this unracle had 
been accomplished. I did not eare to do so; had I thought of 
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the matter at all I would not have dared to question for fear the 
transition might prove a delusion. 

I turned towards the sun, and walked eastward. As the day 
progressed and the sun rose into the heavens, I maintained my 
journey, aiming as best I could to keep the same direction. 
The heat increased, and when the sun reached the zenith it 
seemed as though it would melt the marrow in my bones. The 
sand, as white as snow and hot as lava, dazzled my eyes, and I 
covered them with my hands. The sun in the sky felt as if it 
were a ball of white hot tron near imy head. It seemed small, 
aud vet appeared to shine as through a tube directed only 
towards myself. Vainly did I struggle to escape and get 
bevond its boundary, the tube seemed to follow my everv 
notion, directing the blazing shafts, and concentrating them 
ever upon my defenseless person. I removed my outer gar- 
nents, and tore ny shirt into fibers hoping to catch a waft of 
breeze, and with one hand over my eyes, and the other holding 
my coat above my head, endeavored to escape the inighty flood 
of heat, but vainly. The fiery rays streamed through the gar- 
ment as mercury flows through a film of gauze. They penetrated 
ny flesh, and vaporized my blood. My hands, fingers, and arms 
puffed out as a bladder of air expands under the influence of 
heat. “My-face swelled to twice, thrice its normal size, and at 
last my eves were closed, for my clieeks and eyebrows met. I 
rubbed my shapeless hand over my sightless face, and found it as 
round as a ball; the nose had become 1nbedded in the expanded 
flesh, and iny ears had disappeared in the same manner. 

I could no longer see the sun, but felt the vivid, piercing rays 
I could not evade. I do not know whether I walked or rolled 
along; I only know that I struggled to escape those deadly 
ravs. Then T praved for death, and in the same breath begged 
the powers. that had’ tramsferred ine to strface earth to carry 
ine back again to the caverns below. The recollection of their 
cool, refreshing atmosphere was as the thought of heaven must 
be to a lost spirit. I experienced the agony of a damned soul, 
and now, 1 contradistinction to former times, considered as my 
idea of perfect happiness the dismal earth caverns of other davs. 
I thought of the day I had stood at the month of the Kentucky 
cave, and spaced mito the water with mv omde; 1 tecalled the 
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refreshing coolness of the stream in the darkness of that cav- 
ern when the last rav of sunshine disappeared, aud I cursed 
myself for longing then for sunshine, and the surface earth. 
ool that man is, I mentally cried, not to be coutented with 
that which is, however he mav be situated, aud wherever he 
may be placed. This is but a retribution, I am being cursed for 
mv discontented mind, this is hell, and in comparison with this 
hell all else on or in earth is happiness. Then I daimned the 
sun, the earth, the very God of all, and in my frenzy cursed 
everything that existed. I felt my pnffed limbs, and prayed 
that I might become lean again. I asked to shrink to a skel- 
eton, for seemingly my misery came with my expanded forin; 
but I praved and cursed in vain. So I struggled on in agony, 
every moment seemingly covering a multitude of years; strug- 
cled along like a lost soul plodding in an endless expanse of ever- 
increasing, ever-concentrating hell. At last, however, the day 
declined, the heat decreased, and as it did so my distorted body 
eradually regained its normal size, my eyesight returned, and 
finally I stood in that wilderness of sand watching the great red 
suu sink into the earth, as in the inorning [ lad watched it rise. 
Sut. between the sunrise and the sunset there had been an 
eternity of suffering, and then, as if released from a spell, | 
dropped exhausted upon the sand, and seemed to sleep. |! 
dreamed of the sun, and that an angel stood before me, and 
asked why I was miserable, and in reply I poimted to the sun. 
“See,” I said, “the author of the misery of man.” 

Said the angel: ‘Were there no sun there would be no men, 
but were there no inen there would still be musery.” 

‘Misery of what?” [ asked. 

“\lisery of mind,” replied the angel. “Misery is a thing, 
misery is not a conception—pain is real, pain is not an impres- 
sion. Misery and pain would still exist and prey upon mind 
substance were there no men, for mind also is real, and not a 
mere conception. The pain you have suffered has uot been the 
pain of inatter, but the pain of spirit. Matter can not suffer. 
Were it matter that suffered, the heated sand would writhe in 
agony. No; it is only mind and spirit that experience pain, or 
pleasure, and neither mind nor spirit can evade its destiny, even 
if it eseae frour the body.” 
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Then I awoke and saw once more the great red sun rise from 
the sand-edge of ny desolate world, and I becaine aware of anew 
pain, for now I perceived the fact that I experienced the sense 
of thirst. The conception of the impression drew my mind to 
the subject, and instantly intense thirst, the most acute of bodily 
sufferings, possessed ine. When vitalized tissue craves water, 
other physical wants are unfelt; when man parches to death all 
other methods of torture are disregarded. I thought no longer 
of the rising sun, I remembered no imore the burning sand of 
vesterday, I felt only the pain of thirst. 

‘Water, water, water,” I cried, and then in the distance as if 
in auswer to my cry, I beheld a lake of water. 

Instantly every 1ierve was strained, every muscle stretched, 
aud I fled over the sands towards the welcome pool. 

On and on I ran, and as I did so, the sun rising higher and 
higher, again began to burn the sands beneath my feet, and 
roast the flesh upon my bones. Once more I experienced that 
iitolerable sense of pain, the pain of living flesh disintegrating 
by fire, and now with thirst gnawing at my vitals, and fire drying 
up the residue of my evaporated blood, I struggled in agony 
towards a lake that vanished before my gaze, to reappear just 
bevond. 

This day was inore horrible than the preceding, and yet it 
was the reverse so far as the action of the sun on my flesh was 
concerned. My prayer of yesterday had been fearfully answered, 
and the curses of the day preceding were being visited upon ly 
very self. I had prayed to become lean, and instead of the 
tormer puffed tissue and expanded flesh, my body contracted as 
does beef when dried. The tightening skin squeezed upon the 
solidifying flesh, and as the moisture evaporated, it left a shriv- 
cled integuinent, contracted close upon the bone. My joints 
stood out as great protuberances, my skin turned toa dark amber 
color, and my flesh beeaine transparent as does wetted horn. 
I saw iny very vitals throb, I saw the empty blood vessels, the 
shriveled nerves and vacant arteries of my frame. I could not 
close inv eves. I could not shield them from the burning sun. I 
Was a imuiiiny, vet living, a dried corpse walking over the sand, 
dead to all save pain. I tried to fall, but could not, and I felt 
that, while the sun was visible, I must stand upright; I could 
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not stop, and could not stoop, Then at last the malevolent sun 
sank beneath the horizon, and as the last ray disappeared again, 
[ fell upon the sand. 

I did not sleep, I did not rest, I did not breathe nor hve a 
human; I only existed as a living pain, the conception of pain 
realized into a conscious nucleus,—and so the mght passed. 
Again the sun arose, and with the light of her first ray I saw 
near at hand a caravan, camels, men, horses, a great cavalcade. 
They approached rapidly and surrounded me. The leader of the 
band alighted and raised me to my feet, for no longer had [ the 
power of motion. He spoke to me kindly, and strange as It may 
seem to you, but not at all strange did it seem to me, called ime 
by aianie, 

‘Ve came across your tracks in the desert,” he said; ~ we are 
yvourdeliverners.” 

I motioned for water; I could not speak. 

“Nes Te said: “ water vow -sliall lave, 

Then from one of the skins that hung across the hump of a 
camel he filled a crystal goblet with sparkling water, and held it 
towards ine, but just before the goblet touched my hps he with- 
drew it and said: 

“T forgot to first extend the greetings of our people.” 

And then I noticed in his other hand a tiny glass containing 
a greeu liquid, which he placed to my lips, pronouncing the 
single word, ‘‘ Drink.” 

I fastened iny gaze upon the water, and opened my hips. I 
smelled the aroma of the powerful narcotic hquid within the 
olass, and hastened to obey, but glanced first at my deliverer, 
and in his stead saw the familiar face of the satanic figure that 
twice before had tempted me. Instantly, without a thought as 
to the consequences, without a fear as to the result, I dashed the 
glass to the sand, and my voice returning, I cried for the third 
time, “No; I will not drink.” 

The troop of camels instantly disappeared, as had the figures 
in the scenes before, the tempter resolved into clear air, the sand 
beneath my feet became natural again, and I became myself as 
I had been before passing through the hideous ordeal. The fact 
of my deliverance from the earth caverns had, I now realized, 
been followed by temporary aberration of my imuind, but at last 
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I saw clearly again, the painfil faney had passed, the delirium 
was over 

I fell upon my knees in thankfnluess; the misery through 
which I had passed had proven to be neo the earth caverns 
were beneath me, the mirage and feniprations Were not real, the 
horrors I had experienced were imaginary—thank God for all 
this—and that the sand was really sand. solitary, alone, I 
kneeled in the desert barren, from horizon to horizon Aes Aton 
only surrounded, and yet i scene of that illimitable waste, 
a fearful reality, it is true, was sweet in comparison with mie 
uusery of body and soul abot which I had dreamed so vividly. 

“*T is no wonder,” I said to myself, “that in the moment of 
transition from the underground caverns to the sunshine above, 
the shock should have disturbed my mental equilibrium, and in 
the moment of reaction I should have dreamed fantastic and 
horrible imaginings.” 

A a and refreshing breeze sprung now, from I know not 
where; I did not care to ask; it was too weleoiie a gift to 
qnestion, and contrasted pleasantly with the nusery of my past 
hallucination. The sun was shining hot above ine, the sand 
was glowing, parched beneath me, and yet the eratefill breeze 
fanned my brow, and refreshed my spirit. 

“Thank God,” I eried, “for the breeze, for the coolness that 
it brings; only those who have experienced the silence of the 
cavern solitudes through which I have passed, and added thereto, 
have sensed the horrors of the more recent nightmare scenes, 
can appreciate the delights of a gust of air.” 

The incongruity of surrounding conditions, as connected 
with affairs rational, did not appeal at all to ly questioning 
senses, 1t seemed as though the cool breeze, coming from out the 
illimitable desolation of a heated waste was natural. I arose 
and walked on, refreshed. From out that breeze liv physical 
self drew refreshment and strength, 

~Y Pas. the cold, | ssaid* “the blessed antithesis of heat, 
that supports life. Heat enervates, cold stimulates: heat 
depresses, cold animates. Thank God for breezes, winds, 
waters, cold.” 

I turned and faced the gladsome breeze. “Tis the source 
of life, I will trace it to its origin, I will leave the accursed 
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desert, the hateful sunshine, and seek the blissful regions that 
SiVeDirte to cOOlpreezes.” 

I walked rapidly, and the breeze becaine more energetic and 
cooler. With each increase of momentum on my part, corre- 
sponding strength seemed to be added to the breeze—both 
streneth and coolness. 

“TSrot tis wdehnehtiil? 1 amuriniired: “iy God Jat last has 
come to be a just God. Knowing what I wanted, He sent the 
breeze; 1m answer to my prayer the cool, refreshing breeze arose. 
Dani thecheat,’ Tf eried-aloud/as I thoneht of the lord ‘day: 
before; “blessed be the cold,” and as though in answer to my 
cry the breeze stiffened and the cold strengthened itself, and I 
avain returned thanks to my Creator. 

With ragged coat wrapped about my form I faced the breeze 
aud strode onward towards the home of the gelid wind that now 
dashed in gusts against my person. 

‘hen 1} heard ein footstep-crumch. and: percerved thatthe 
sand was hard beneath iny feet; I stooped over to examine it 
and found it irozen: “Strange; 1 reflected, straneve that drv-sand 
ean freeze, and then Ll noticed, dor the: first-tinie, tat spurts. of 
snow surrounded mie, ’t was a sleety mixture npon which I trod, 
a crust of snow and sand. A sense of dread came suddenly over 
mie, and instinctively I turned, affrighted, and ran away from 
the wind, towards the desert behind ine, back towards the sun, 
which, cold and bleak, low in the horizon, was sinking. The 
sense of dread grew upon me, and I shivered as I ran. With 
rv back towards the breeze I had blessed, I now fled towards 
the stinking sun I had cursed. I stretched out my arms in 
supplication towards that orb, for from behind overhanging 
blackness spread, and about me roared a fearful hurricane. 
Vainly. As I thought in mockery the heartless sun disappeared 
before my gaze, the hurricane surronnded me, and the wind 
about me became intensely cold, and raved furiously. It seemed 
as thongh the sun had fled from my presence, and with the 
disappearance of that orb, the outline of the earth was blotted 
from existence. It was an awful blackness, and the wniverse was 
now toimea blank. The cold strengthened and froze my body 
to the marrow of my bones. First came the sting of frost, 
then the pain of cold, then insensibihty of flesh. My feet were 
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benumbed, my liinbs motionless. I stood a statue, quiescent in 
the midst of the roaring tempest. The earth, the sun, the heav- 
ens themselves, inv very persou now had disappeared. Dead to 
the sense of pain or touch, sightless, amid a blank, only the noise 
of the raging winds was to ine a reality. And as the creaking 
frost reached my brain and congealed it, the sound of the tempest 
ceased, and then devoid of physical senses, mv quickened intel- 
lect, enslaved, remained imprisoned in the frozen form it could 
not leave, and vet could no longer control. 

Reflection after reflection passed through that imearcerated 
thought entity, and as I imeditated, the heinous mustakes I had 
committed in the hfe that had passed, arose to torment. God 
had answered iny supplications, successively I had experienced 
the hollowness of earthly pleasures, and had left each lesson 
unheeded. Had I not alternately begged for and then cursed 
each«eit- of God? Tad 1 mot. pravedcior heat, cold, lieht, and 
darkness, aud anathematized each? Had I not, when in perfect 
silence, prayed for sound; in sheltered caverns, praved for winds 
and storms; in the very corridors of heaven, and in the presence 
of Etidorhpa, had I not sought for jovs beyond? 

Had I not found each pleasure of life a mockery, and not- 
withstanding each bitter lesson, still pursned my headstrong 
course, alternately blessing and cursing my Creator, and then 
uivself, until now, amd a howling waste, 1n perfect darkness, 11v 
conscious intellect was bound to the frozen, reid semblance ot a 
body? Af about me was dead and dark, all within was still and 
cold, only niv quickened intellect remaimed. as 11 every corpse 
the self-conscious intellect must remain, while the body has a 
mortal form, for death of body is not attended by the mmnediate 
liberation of mind. The consciousness of the dead man is. still 
acute, and he who thinks the dead are mindless, will realize lus 
fearful error when devoid of motion he hes a corpse, conscious 
of all that passes on around lin, waiting the liberation that can 
only come by disintegration and destruction of the flesh. 

So, unconscious of pain, unconscious of anv phivsical sense, 
I existed on and on, enthralled, age after age passed and piled 
upon one another, for time was to ime unchangeable, no more an 
entity... | aiew praved for clianve Of any kind, aud envied tlie 
very devils im hell their pleasures, for were they not gifted with 
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the power of motion, could they not hear, and see, and realize 
the pains they suffered? I prayed for death—death absolute, 
death eternal. Then, at last, the darkness seemed to lessen, and 
I saw the frozen earth beneath, the monstrous crags of ice above, 
the raging tempest abont, for I now had learned by reflection to 
perceive by pure intellect, to see by the light within, My body, 
solid as stone, was fixed and preserved in a waste of ice. The 
world was frozen. I perceived that the sun, and ioon, and stars, 
nearly stilled, dim and motionless, had paled in the cold depths 
of space. The universe itself was freezing, and amid the desola- 
tion only iny deserted intellect remained. Age after age had 
passed, ceons of ages had fled, nation after nation had grown and 
perished, and in the uncounted epochs behind, humanity had 
disappeared. Unable to free itself from the frozen body, my own 
intelleet remained the solitary spectator of the dead silence about. 
At last, beneath iy vision, the moon disappeared, the stars faded 
one by one, and then I watched the sun grow diin, until at 
length only a milky, gauze-like film remained to indicate her 
face, and then—vacaney. I had lived the universe away. And 
in perfect darkness the living intellect, conscious of all that had 
transpired iu the ages past, clung still enthralled to the body of 
the frozen mortal. I thought of my record in the distant past, of 
the temptations [ had undergone, and called inyself a fool, for, 
had I listened to the tempter, I could at least have suffered, I 
could have had companionship even though it were of the 
devils—in hell. I lived my life over and over, tines without 
number; I thought of my tempters, of the offered cups, and 
thinking, argned with myself: 

“No,” lsaid; “iio, | Nad inade the promuse, | have faith. 1n 
Etidorhpa, and were it to do over again I would not drink.” 

Then, as this thought sped from me, the ice scene dissolved, 
the enveloped frozen fori of myself faded from view, the sand 
shrunk into nothingness, and with my natural body, and in 
normal condition, I found myself back in the earth cavern, on 
iy knees, beside the curious inverted fungus, of which frit I 
had eaten in obedience to my guide’s directions. Before me the 
familiar figure of my guide stood, with folded arms, aud as iny 
gaze fell upon him he reached out lis hand and ratsed ine to 
Mly Teer: 
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“Where have you been during the wretched epochs that 
have passed since I last saw you?” I asked. 

“T have been here,” he replied, “and vou have been there.” 

“You lie, you villainous sorcerer,” I cried: “ you he again as 
you have hed to me before. I followed you to the edge of demon 
land, to the caverns of the drunkards, and then you deserted 
ie. Since last we met I have spent a million, billion Vears of, 
avony iexpressible, and have had that agony made doubly 
horrible by contrast with the thought, wes Ue very Siclit aud 
touch of Heaven. I passed into a double etemity. cai Jace 
experienced the eestacies of the blessed, and suffered the tor- 
ments of the damned, and now you dare boldly tell me that I 
have been here, and that vou have been there, since last I saw 
you stand by tlis cursed funeus bowl.” 

“Yes,” he said, taking no offense at my violence ; “ves, neither 
of us has left this spot; you have sipped of the drink of an 
earth-damned drunkard, vou have experienced part of the curses 
of intemperance, the deliriuin of narcotics. ‘Thousands of men 
on earth, in their drunken hallucination, have gone through 
hotter hells than vou have seen; your dreain has not exaggerated 
the sufferings of those who sup of the delirium of intemperance.” 

And then he continued: 

“Let ime tell you of man's conception of eternity.” 


Crees Ts Re ese b: 
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“Man's conception of eternity is that of infinite duration, 
continuanee without beginning or end, and yet everything he 
knows is bounded by two or more opposites. Froi_a beginning, 
as he sees a form of matter, that substance passes to an end.” 
Thus spoke iy guide. 

Then he asked, and showed by his question that he appreci- 
ated the nature of my reeent experiences: ‘Do vou recall the 
instant that you left ime standing by this bowl to start, as you 
imagined, with me as a companion, on the journey to the cavern 
of the grotesque ?”’ 

“No: beeanse I did not leave vou. I sipped of the liquid, and 
then you moved on with ime from this spot; we were together, 
until at last we were separated on the edge of the cave of 
drunkards.” 

“Listen, saul les." neitier: leit: someon welt seit) Voir, 
You neither went from this spot nor came baek again. You 
neither saw nor experienced my presence nor my absence; there 
was no beginning to your journey.” 

“erOxOle” 

“Von ate of the narcotie fungus; von have been intoxicated.” 

“T have not,” I retorted. “I have been through vour accursed 
caverns, and into hell beyond. I have been consumed by eternal 
daniation in the journey, have experienced a heaven of delight, 
aud also an eternity-of misery.” 

“Upon the contrary, the time that has passed since you 
drank the liquid contents of that fungus fruit has only been that 
which permitted you to fall upon your knees. You swallowed 
the liquor when I handed you the shell eup; you dropped upon 
vour knees, and then instantly awoke. See,” he said; “fin corro- 
boration of imy assertion the shell of the fungus fruit at your 
feet is still dripping with the liquid vou did not drink. hime 
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has been annihilated. Under the influence of this potent earth- 
bred narcoto-intoxicant, your dream begun inside of Clarity 
vou did not pass into it.” 

“You say,” I interrupted, “that I dropped upon iny knees, 
that I have experienced the hallucination of intoxication, that 
the experiences of ny vision occurred during the second of time 
that was required for me to drop upon iy knees.” 

wes.” 

“Then by your own argument you demonstrate that etermty 
requires tiine, for even a millionth part of a second is time, as 
much so as a iillion of years.” 

“You imstake,” he replied, “you misinterpret iny words. I 
said that all you experienced in your eternity of suffering and 
pleasure, oceurred between the point when you touched the 
fungus fruit to vour lips, and that when your knees struck the 
stone.” 

“That consumed time,” I answered, 

“Did I assert,” he questioned, “that your experiences were 
scattered over that entire period?” 

4 INO.”’ 

“May not all that oceurred to your mind have been crushed 
into the second that accompanied the mental impression produced 
by the liquor, or the seeond of time that followed, or any other 
part of that period, or a fraction of any integral second of that 
period?” 

“Tecan not say,” [ auswered, “what part of the period the 
hallucination, as you call it, occupied.” 

“You adnut that so far as vour coneeption of time is con- 
cerned, the occurrences to which you refer may have existed in 
either an unestimable fraction of the first, the second, or the 
third part of the period.” 

“Yes,” [ replied, “ves; if you are correct in that, they were 
illusions.” 

“Let me ask vou furthermore,” he said; “are you sure that 
the flash that bred your hallucination was not instantaneous, and 
a part of neither the first, second, or third second ?” 

“Continue your argument.” 

“Twill repeat a preceding question with a slight modification. 

May not all that oceurred to your mind have been crushed into 
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the space between the second of time that preceded the mental 
impression produced by the liquor, and the second that followed 
it? Need it have been a part of either second, or of time at all? 
Indeed, could it have been a part of tine ifit were instantaneous ?” 

Grov Ole 

“Suppose the entity that men call the soul of man were in 
process of separation from the body. The process you will admit 
would occupy time, until the poiut of liberation was reached. 
Would not dissolution, so far as the separation of matter aud 
spirit is concerned at its critical point be instantaneous ?” 

T made no reply. 

“Tf the critical point is instantaneous, there would be no 
beginning, there could be no end. Therein rests an eternity 
greater than man can otherwise conceive of, for as there is 
neither beginning nor end, time and space are annihilated. The 
line that separates the soul that is in the body from the soul that 
is out of the body is outside of all things. It is a between, 
neither a part of the nether side nor of the upper side; it is 
outside the here and the here-after. Let us carry this thought a 
little further,” said he. “Suppose a good man were to undergo 
this change, could not all that an eternity of happiness might 
offer be crushed into this boundless conception, the critical 
point? All that a mother craves in children dead, could reappear 
again in their once loved forms; all that a good life earns, would 
rest in the soul's experience in that eternity, but not as an 
illusion, although no mental pleasure, no physical pain is equal 
to that of hallucinations. Suppose that a vicious life were 
ended, could it escape the inevitable critical point? Would not 
that life in its previous journey create its own sad eternity? You 
have seen the working of an eternity with an end but not a 
beginning to it, for you can not sense the commencement of 
your vision. You have been in the cavern of the grotesque,— 
the realins of the beautiful, and have walked over the boundless 
sands that bring misery to the soul, and have, as a statue, seen 
the frozen universe dissolve. You are thankful that it was all an 
illusion as vou deem it now; what would you think had only the 
heavenly part been spread before you?” 

“T would have cursed the man who dispelled the illusion,” I 
answered. 
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“Then,” lie said, “you are willing to adinit that men who so 
live as to gain suchi an eternity, be it mental illusion, hallucina- 
tion or real, make no mistake i Ife.” 

' ido, l-replied “but +.ou eonfonndane when-you arene 11 
so cool a inanner that eternity may be everlasting to the son, 
aud yet without the conception of time.” 

“Did I not teach you 11 the beginning of this journey,” he 
1iterjected, “that tiie. 1S ot as mei conceive it: Wen ean not 
grasp aun idea of eternity and retain their sun bred, morning and 
evening, coneeption of time. ‘Therein lies their error. As the 
tip of the whip-lash passes with the lash, so through life the soul 
of man proceeds with the body. As there isa pomt just when 
the tip of the whip-lash is on the edge of its return, where all 
motion of the line that bounds the tip ends, so there is a motion- 
less pomt when the soul starts onward from the body of man. 
As the tip of the whip lash sends its cry through space, not 
while it is in motion either way, but froin the point where 
lotion ceases, the spaceless, timeless point that les between 
the backward and the forward, so the soul of man leaves a ery 
(eternity eat. the eritieal point, It 1s thedeath echo;and this 
each snap of the life-thread throws an eternity, its own eternity, 
ito eternity’s seas, ind eaclr-eternityas aade up of the ertities 
thus cast from the eritical pomt. With the end of each soul's 
earth journey, a new eternity springs into existence, occupying 
no spaee, consuming no time, and not conflicting with any other, 
each: being “exactly what. the <sonl-eartl, reeord makes 1, an 
etemily ol joy (eave) or aineterit\ of anos: (hell). “liere 
ean be no neutral-cround.” 

Then he continued: 

‘The drunkard is destined to siffer in the drunkard’s eternity, 
as you have suffered: the enticement of driik 1s evanescent, 
the agony to follow is eternal. You have seen that the sub- 
regious of earth supply an intoxieant. Taste not again of any 
Intoxicaut; let your reeeut lesson be your last. Any stimulant 
IS “Aeenemin tO Maieay areotie isa. fiend, Lt destrovs: 1ts 
vietin, aud corrupts the mind, entices it into pastures grotesque, 
aud even pleasant at first, but destined to eternal misery in the 
end. Beware of the eternity that follows the snapping of the 
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life-thread of a drunkard. Come,” he abruptly said, “we will 
pursue our journey.” 


{ Nork.—Morphine, belladonna, hyoscyamus, and cannabis indica are narcotics, and yet 
each differs iu its action from the others. Alcohol and methyl alcohol are intoxicants; ether, 
ehloreform, and chloral are amestheties, and yet no two are possessed of the same qualities. 
Is there any good reason to doubt that a hidden combination of the clements can not cause 
haltueinations that combine and intensify the most virulent of narcotics, intoxicants, and 
amestheties, and pall the effects of hashish, or of opium? 

If, in the course of experimentation, a chemist should strike upon a compound that in 
traces only would subject his mind and drive his pen to record such seemingly extravagant 
ideas as are found in the hallucinations herein pictured, or to frame word-sentences foreign 
to normal conditions, and beyond his natural ability, and yet conld he not know the end of 
such a drug, would it not be his duty to bury the discovery from others, to cover from man- 
kind the existence of such a noxious fruit of the chemist's or pharmaceutist’s art? To sip once 
or twiee of such a potent liquid, and then to write lines that tell the story of its power may 
do no harm to an individual on his guard, but mankind in common should never possess sucht 
a penetrating essence. Introduce sueh an intoxicant, and start it to ferment in humanity's 
blood, and it may spread from: soul to sont, until, before the world is advised of its possible 
results, the ever-increasing potency will gain such headway as to destroy, or debase, our civ- 
ilization, and even to exterminate mankind.—J. U. L.] 


INTERLUDE. 


COVE HIS Saleh: 
LE TAS L CONTEST. 


lodgewells Diary, trad heen: so.<bsorbed. in. the fantastic 
story the old man read so fluently from the exeerably written 
manuscript, and im the metaphysical arcument which followed 
lus account of the vision he had introduced so artfully as to lead 
me to think it was a part of Is narrative, that I scarcely noted 
the passage of tine. Upon seeing him suspend his reading, 
fold the iaanuscript, aud place it in his poeket, I reverted to 
material things, and glancing at the clock, pereeived that the 
hands poiited to bed-time. 

“ To-inorrow eveniug,” said he, I will returi at nine o’clock. 
In the iuterim, if you still question any part of the story, or 
wish further information on any subject connected with imy 
journey, I will be prepared to answer your queries. Since, how- 
ever, that will be your last opportunity, I suggest that you make 
notes of all subjects that you wish to discuss.” 

Then, i dis usual self-possessed, exquisitely polite manner, 
he bowed himself out. 

I spent the next day reviewing the most questionable features 
of lus Instory, recalling the several statements that had been 
made. Remembering the humiliation I had experienced in my 
previous attempts to confute him, I determined to seleet such 
subjeets as would appear the most difficult to explain, and to 
attack the old man with veliemence. 

I confess, that notwithstanding my several failures, and lis 
successful and constant clucidation aud minute details in regard 
Lo-occurrences wiueli e-related: aud. wineli. anticipated: many 
points I had onee had in mind to question, misgivings. still 
possessed ime concermneg the truthfulness of the story. If 


mi é 
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these retiarkablecepisodes: were trie; conld. therevbessiely a 
ume as ction. Tr not all tue, avlicre did fact-cnd and: taicy 
begin ? 

Accordingly I devoted the following day to meditating my 
plein of attack, for-l felt that I ladsbten. challenged: to astral 
contest. Late the next day, I felt confident of ny own ability to 
dispossess him, and in order further to test is power, when night 
came I doubly locked the door to my room, first with the key 
aud next with the inside bolt. I had deterinined to force him 
avain to induce inert material to obey Jus command, as he had 
done at our first interview. The reader will remeinber that 
Prop Chickerine dad deemed that occurrence an illvsion, and 
confess that time had dimmed the vividness of the scene im my 
owiramad. ~ Hence lpropased to weriivahe mdtter, “llereiore, 
at the approach of nine o'clock, the evening following, I sat with 
maze tiveved on tle: bolt-of tlie door, determined “110t, to 
answer lis knock. 

He-cave ine no chance te ieslect “anresponse- to ins ray. 
Exactly at the stroke of nine the door swung notselessly on its 
hinges, the wizard entered, and the door closed again. The bolt 
had not moved, the knob did not turn. The bar passed through 
the catch and back to its seat,—I sprung from my chair, and 
excitedly and rudely rushed past my guest. I grasped the knob, 
wrenched it with all my night. Wainly; the door was locked, 
tlie bolt was fastened. Then 1 ‘turned to iny visitor. “He was 
quietly seated in his accustomed place, and apparently failed to 
notice my discomposure, although he must have realized that he 
had withstood iny first test. 

This pronounced defeat, at the very beginning of our proposed 
contest, produced a depressing effect; nevertheless I made an 
effort at self-control, and seating myself opposite, looked my 
antagonist in the face. Calm, dignified, with the brow of a 
philosopher, and the countenance of a philanthropist, a perfect 
type of the exquisite gentleman, and the cultured scholar, my 
cuest, as serene and complacent as though, instead of an intruder, 
he were an invited participant of the comforts of iy fireside, or 
even the host himself, laid his hat upon the table, stroked lis 
silvery, translucent beard, and said: 


“Well >” 


Wy 
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I aceeptéd the challenge, for the word, as he enrphasized it, 
grasa <chaillences and: jitied at. linn, an. hopes: to cately lini 
unprepared, the following abrupt sentence: 

“Aedoubt the possibility of the-existence of a-areat cavern 
such as you have deseribed. Phe superineuimbent mass of earth 
would crush the strongest inetal. No material known to man 
could withstand a pressure so great as would overhe an arch as 
large as that you depict; material would suecuinb even if the 
root were made of steel,’ 

“Do not be so positi¥@” he replied. “ By what authority do 
you make this assertion ?” 

“By the authority of common sense as opposed to an murea- 
sonable hypothesis. You should know that there is a limit to 
the strength of all things, and that no substance is capable of 
making an areh of thousands of iniles, which, according to your 
assertion, must have been the diameter of the roof of your 
inland sea,” 

"anlly  HE ote letle.. Ail SO: 370M aati cerish, Tin tacts: with 
your theory. Well, let ie ask a question.” 

“PYOCeede” 

‘Did you ever observe a bubble resting on a bubble?” 

eae. 

“Did VOUCeVer place a pipesstem ina partly iiled “bow! ‘of 
soap water, and by blowing throngh it fill the bowl with 
bubisies:” 

ee” 

“Did vou ever calculate the tensile strength of the material 
troii which von blew the bubble?” 

“Wo; for soap water has no appreciable strenetli.” 

“And vet you know that a bubble made of suds has not only 
strength, but elasticity. Suppose a bubble of energy floating in 
Space Were. to We covered to te deptt: of the thickness of a 
sheet of tissue paper with the dust of space, would that surprise 
MOtlee 

Os! 

‘Suppose two such globes of cuergy, covered with dust, were 
to be telescoped or attached together, would you marvel at the 
[fen ? 

Seo 
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He drew a picture on a piece of paper, in which one line was 
inclosed by another, and remarked: 

“The pencil mark on this paper is proportionately thicker 
than. the erist of the earth over the earth caver I’ have 
deseribed. Even if it were made of soap suds, it could revolve 
through space and maintain its contour.” 

“Pt elteseartlhi-isca. clobe,’T interjected: 

“Vode: not mean anvexact clobe?” 

“NOs itis flattened at wie <poles.” 

He took from his pocket two thin rubber balls, one shghtly 
larger than the other. With his knife he divided the larger ball, 

AXIS cutting it into halves. He then placed 
one of the sections upon the perfect 
ball, and held the arrangement between 
the gas hght and the wall. 

“See; is not the shadow flattened, 
as your earth is, at the poles?” 

~ Ses but the earths notashadow,” 

“We will not argue that point now,” 
he: replied, and then asked: “ Suppose 
such a compound shell as this were to 
revolve through space and continuously 

ree collect dust, most of it of the earth’s 

A A, telescoped energy spheres. temperature, forming a fluid (water), 
would not that dust be propelled naturally from the poles ?” 

‘aves. wecordiie to-our tleors: 

“Periaps,’ said. lie; “the contact edee of ‘the <1eisible 
spheres of energy which compose your earth bubbles, for 
planetsare ‘bubbles; have bee. covered with water -and: soil 
during the time the energv bubble, which 1s the real bone of 
the globe, has been revolving through space; perhaps, could 
vou reach the foundation of the earth dust, von would find it 
not a perfect sphere, but a compound skeleton, as of two bubbles 
locked, or rather telescoped together. [See Fig. 34.] 

‘Are vou sure that my etide did not lead me through the 
space between the bubbles?” 

Then he continued : 

“Do not be shocked at what I am about to assert, for, asa 
member of inaterialistic humanity, you will surely consider me 





AXIS 
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irrational when I say that matter, materials, ponderous sub- 
7 J 

stances, one and all, so far as the ponderous part 1s concerned, 
have no strength.” 

“What! no strength ?” 

‘“ None whatever.” 

I grasped the poker. 

‘Ts ot this nimatter 2” 

us Ves yy 

‘Sulmeai) Ot. Drei iar 

ar No i) 

Tae fiot tL strenctl 2” 

o 

“Confine vonur arguinent now 
tothe poker > sve will consider you 
Hext, Soiteairnot break at.” 


AXIS 





“T ean bréak tlis. “penenl, sues 
; . ‘ aC rel Sts 
though,” and ] snapped Lean Ms ob 3, telescoped energy spheres covered 
ae with space dirt, inclosing space 
tAvece: between, 


Ses.” 

[ eurled my Hp in disdan. 

UMOU- CATIA. Liis ar oinment (00: far. 

Nahe: 

“T ean break the penneil, dca not break the poker; had 
these materials not different strengths there conld be no distine- 
tion; had I no streneth I could not have broken either.” 

“Are you ready to listen?” he replied. 

Wess Ditsdo not Gxasperate- ie.” 

“1 did not say that the combination vou call a poker had 
no streneth, neither did I assert that you could not break a 
pencil.” 

“A distinetion without a differenee; vou play upon words.’ 

“To said that matter, the ponderous side of imaterial sub- 


’ 


stanees, has uo streneth.” 

aA 1 ore ctiCKentls. 

He thrust the end of the poker into the fire, and soon drew 
it forth red-liot. 

eS es Stree is Wetore 

4 xO ys 

“Heat it to whiteness and it becomes plastic. 

ae Ves 39 


v) 
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‘Heat it still more and it changes to a liquid.” 

VN eens 

Witas liqind iousireiusth?” 

MMe ry Withee. 

“isat still inattere” 

aes. 

“Is it the material of the iron, or is it the energy called heat 
that qualifies the strength of the metal? It seems to ine that 
were [ in your place I would now argue that absence of heat 
constitutes strength,” he sarcastically continued. 

TAS O.Otle” 

“Cool this red-hot poker by thrusting it into a pail of cold 
water, and it becomes very hard and brittle.” 

eS 

‘Cool it slowly, and it is comparatively soft and plastic.” 

“oses. 

Le aiatertalas the:sanie. 1S: 1t 216€ 2" 

 GrOcOis 

“AMAL streneth has-cliarcoal?”’ 

 oearcely ating’ 

‘Crvstallize it, and the diamond results.” 

‘I did not speak of diamond.” 

Tew) <ancd 1s not the Same amount cof the same anaterial 
présent in each, a grain of diamond and a erain of charcoal? 
What is present in a grain of diamond that is not present in a 
erani of cliarcoale” 

PaCyO-O10) 

“AMS Wer Niv-question,”’ 

“eal i100...” 

“Why does brittle, cold zinc, when heated, become first 
ductile, and then, at an increased temperature, become brittle 
again. In each case the same material is present?” 

“IT do not know; but this I do know: I am an organized 
being, and I have strength of body.” 

The old man grasped the heavy iron poker with both hands, 
and suddenly rising to his full height, swung it about his head, 
then with a motion so menacing that I shrunk back into my 
chair and cried out in alarm, seemed about to strike, with full 
force, ny defenseless brow. 
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MW, God,” | shouted, “what lave [ done that you should 
urder me?” 

He lowered tlie weapon, and calmly asked: 

‘Suppose that IT had crushed your skull—where then would 
be vour vaunted strength 2” 

Tinade no reply, for as yet I had not recovered from the 
imental shock. 

Gouldtveu then tiave snappedaupenal? Could vow have 
broken a ‘reed? Coukl vow even haw blown the down trom a 
thistle bloom?” 

as Noi” 

“Would not your material body have been intact?” 

alg 

MR stCiig: sak lC. *euheter las: NO wStrenetiseinatter obeys 
spirit, aud spiit dominates all things material. Mnergyv in some 
forin holds particles of matter together, and energy in other 
forms loosens them. “Lis this mnpenetrable force that sives 
strength to substances, not the ponderable side of the material. 
Granite erushed 1s still oranite, but destitute of rigidity. Crea- 
tures dead are still organic structures, but devoid of streneth or 
nrotion. ihe spirit that pervades all imaterial this eives to 
tliewifornt andeexisteice, Take from vour earth.its vital-spirit, 
the energy that subjects matter, and your so-called adamantine 
rocks would disintegrate, and sift as dust into the interstices of 
space. Your so-called rigid globe, a shell of space dust, would 
dissolve, collapse, and as the spray of a burst bubble, its ponder- 
ous side would vaish i the depths of force about.” 

I sat motionless. 

“Tasteu, Weo-rcpeated: —" ot Avrone vour owll- coninon 
sense Wit vou<place dead inatier above Ure spint of matter: 
Atoms come and ¢o m their ceaseless transmuigrations, worlds 
IONE; iliversescircinate, mot becatse they are dnaterial bodies, 
bul because as. poults ol anatter,.1 a iood oftoree, tics abe: 
the spirit thatcanbiptcout asin dissol vee eantliedseantls 
asat can unlink two atoms, Matter 1s aniliusion, spirit is. the 
FeAMtnas 

[felt that he had silenced me against inv will, and although 
[I could not gainsav his assertions, I determined to study the 
subject carefully, at my leisure. 
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Xs Vou picage, “he miterjected mto-itiy-musines; “but siice 
vou are so determimed, vou would better study from books that 
are written by authors who know whereof thev write, and who 
are not obliged to theorize from speculative data concerning thie 
LErASEMICtIRA earth Crisk. 

“Dit AWwitere can) fudesichi works? “l-do not kims@or ain. 

~ Dien.’ saidiive,.““perlians. itavould: be better to: cease doy ht- 
ing the word of ong awho las acquired the-knowledee to write 
such a book, and who lias no object in misleading vou.”’ 

MUL Otler-questions- aise, Tsai. 

Nene. 

‘“T consider the account of the intra-earth fungus intoxicant 
bevond the remit of tack” 

“la WHat res peer.” 

Diie “periect loss of self that resulted aminiediately 1 ain 
instant, after swallowing? the juice of the fineus frit, so. that 
vou could not distinguish between the real guide at your side 
and the phantom that sprung into existence, 1s incredible. [See 
pe 234-|. 2X element of tine isa factor 1 the Gperatioi-of 
nerve impressions.” * 

“ Have vou investigated all possible ancesthetics?” le asked. 

“Ol CONrse not. 

~ Or all possible nareoties ?” 

NO. 

‘How long does it require for pure prussic acid to produce 
its physiological action ?"' 

Lede not- know, 

He aenored 11 reply, and -contiined: 

“ Since there-exists4 relative difference between the tine tlrat 
is required for ether and chloroform to produce insensibilitv, and 
between the actions and resultant effects of all known ancesthetics, 
mtoxicants, and narcotics, I think you are hypereritical. Some 
Nerve -excitants know to: you act slowl:-others quickly = why: 
not others still instantaneously? If von can rest your assertion 
on any good basis, I will gladly meet your questions, but I do 
not accept such evidence as you now imtroduce, and I do not 
care to arene for both *partics,’ 








“Ttis well that reference was made to this point. Few readers would probably notice 
that Chapter XXXVI. begun a narcotic hallucination.—J. U. L. 
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Again I was becoming irritated, for I was uot satisfied with 
the manner in which I upheld my part of the argument, and 
naturally, as is usually the case with the defeated party, beeaine 
incensed at my invincible antagonist. 

“Well,” I said, “I criticise your credulity. The drunkards 
of the drunkards’ eavern were beyond all credence. I can not 
conceive of such abnormal creations, even in illusion. Had I 
met with your experiences I would not have supposed, for an 
instant, that the fantastic shapes could have been aught than a 
dream, or the result of hallucination, while, without a question, 
you considered thein real.” 

“You are certainly pressed for subjects about which to com- 
plain when you resort to eriticising the possibilities 1 creations 
of a mind under the influence of a more powerful intoxicaut 
than is known to surface earth,” he remarked. ‘“ However, 1 
will show yon that nature fashions animals in forms amore 
fantastic than I saw, and that even these figures were not 
everdrawi 

Without heeding his remark, I interrupted his discourse, 
determined to have my say: 

“And I furthermore question the uncouth personage you 
deseribe as your gnide. Would you have ime believe that stich a 
being has an existence outside an abnormal thought-creation ?” 

“Ah,” he replied, “you have done well to ask these two 
questions in suecession, for you pernut me to answer Doth At 
onee. Listen: ‘She Monkey, of all animals, seems to approach 
closest to man in figure, the Siamang Gibon of Asia, the Bald- 
headed Saki of South America, with its stub of a tail, being 
nearest. From these types we have great deviations as in the 
Wanderer of India, with its whiskered face, and the Black 
Macaque of the Island of Celebes, with its hairy topknot, and 
hairless stub of a tail, or the well-known Squirrel Monkey, with 
its long supple tail, and the Thumbless Spider Monkev, of South 
America. Between these types we have among inonkeys, nearly 
every conceivable shape of limb and figure, and in color of their 
faces and bodies, all the shades of the rainbow. 

“Some Squirrels jump and then sail through the air. The 
Sloth can barely move on the earth. Ant-eaters have no teeth at 
all, while the Grizzly Bear can crush a gun barrel with its molars, 
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“The Duck-billed Platypus of South Australia has the body 
of a mole, the tail of a raccoon, the flat bill of a duck, and the 
flipper of a seal, combined with the feet of a rat. It lays eggs 
as birds do, but suckles its voung as do other mammalia. The 
Opossum lias a prehensile tail, as have some monkeys, and in 
addition a living bag or pouch in which the female carries her 
tiny voung. The young of a kind of tree frog of the ¢enus 
Hvylodes, breathe through a special organ in their tails; the 
voung of the Pipa, a great Sonth American toad, burrow into 
the skin of the mother, and still another from Clih, as soon as 
hatched, creep down the throat of the father frog, and find below 
the jaw an opening into a false membrane covering the entire 
abdenien, i whieh they repose in safety... “Three. speciesof 
frogs and toads have no tongue at all, while in all the others the 
tongue is attached by its tip to the end of the month, and 1s free 
behind. ‘The ordinary Bullfrog has conspicuous great legs, 
wile a relative, the Ccecilia (and others as well) have a head 
reminding of the frog, but neither tail nor legs, the body being 
elongated as if it were a worm. The long, slender fingers of a 
Bat are united by iieans of a:membrane that enables it to fly 
like a bird, while asa. contrast, the fucers of a Alole, its tear 
cousin, are short and stubby, and massive as compared with its 
fraine. The former flies through the air, tlhe latter burrows 
(alinost flres), throne): tlhe earth: “lhe Great Anteater has-a 
curved head which is drawn out into a slender snout, no teeth, a 
long, slender tongue, a great bushy tail, and claws that neither 
allow the creature to burrow in the earth uor climb into trees, 
but which are admirably adapted to tear an ant-hill into frag- 
ments, Its close relatives, the Apar-and smnadillo, have a 
round body covered with bony plates, and a short, horny, curved 
tail, while another relative, the Long-tailed Pangolin, has a 
ereat alligator-like tail which, together with its body, is covered 
with horny, overlapping scales. 

“The Greenland Whale las an enormous head occupying more 
than one-third its length, no teeth, and a throat scarcely larger 
than that of a sucker fish. ‘The Golden Mole has a body so 
nearly symmetrical that, were it not for the snout, it would be 
diffienlt to determine the location of the head without close 
inspection, and it has legs so short that, were it not for the 
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powerful claws, they would not be observed at all. The Narwhal 
has a straight, twisted tusk, a””— 

“Hold, hold,” I interrupted; “do you think that I aim con- 
cerned in these well known contrasts in animal structure 2” 

“Did you not question the possibility of the description I 
cave of my grotesque drunkards, and of the form of my subter- 
ranean guide?” my guest retorted. 

“Ves: but I spoke of men, you describe amunals.” 

“Man ig an animal, and between the various species af 
animals that you say are well known, greater distinctions can be 
drawn than between my guide and surface-earth man. Besides, 
had you allowed me to proceed to a description of antmal life 
beneath the surface of the earth, I would have shown you that 
my guide partook of their attributes. Of the creatures described, 
one only was of the intra-earth origin—the Mole,—and like my 
guide, it is practically eyeless.” 

“Co on lsaids tis useless for ane to fesist. wud vet == 

And yet what?” 

“And yet I have other subjects to discuss.” 

oP rocced:” 

“T do not Hke the way in wlucl you constantly criticise 
science, especially in referring thereto the responsibilities of the 
crazed anatomist.“ It secnis to me that he was a Monomaniac, 
oifted, but crazed, and that science was unfortunate in being 
burdened with such an ineubns.” 

“Prue, and yet science advances largely by the work of such 
apparently heartless creatures. Were it not for investigators 
who overstep the bounds of established iethods, and thus erit- 
icise their predecessors, science would rust and disintegrate. 

sesides, why should not science be judged by the rule she apples 
to others?” 

i Mlhiat do you tiean 2” 

“Who is more free to criticise religion than the materialistic 
iain or Scicice?” 

“Buta religious man is not cruel.” 

“Have you not read lustory? Have vou not shuddered at 
the crimes recorded in the naine of the religions of mau?" 





‘This section ‘see p. ty) was excised, being too painful. —-J.U. 1. 
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“Wes: but these cruelties were commntted by unsguided nen 
under the cloak of the church, or of false religions, during the 
dark ages. Do not blame religion, but the men who abused 
the canse. 

“Wes, he added; “you are right; they were fanatics; crazed 
beings, men; yes, even communities, raving mad. Crazed 
leaders can infuse the minds of the people with their fallacies, 
and thus become leaders of crazed nations. Not, as I have 
depicted in my scientific enthusiast, one man alone in the 
privacy of his home torturing a single child, but whole nations 
pillaging, burning, torturing, and destroying. But this is foreign 
to or subject:. Beware,-1 reiterate, of tle science of human 
biology. “The mau who enters the field cau not foresee the end, 
the man who studies the science of life, and records his experi- 
nents, can not know the extremes to which a fanatical follower 
may earry the thought-current of his leader. I have not over- 
drawn the lesson. Besides, science is now really torturing, 
burning, maiming, and destroying humanity. The act of 
destruction has been transferred from barbarians and the fanatic 
in religion to the follower of the devotees of science.” 

“wo; | Say 110.” 

“Who created the steam engine? Who evolves 1nproved 
machinery? Who creates improved artillery, aud explosives? 
Hcieiuic men,” 

He hesitated: 

0.011. 

‘Accumulate the mained and destroved each: ear; add 
together the miseries and sorrows that result from the explo- 
sions, accidents, aud catastrophes resulting from science 
improvements, and the dark ages scarcely offer a parallel. Add 
thereto the fearful destruction that follows a war among nations 
scientific, and it will be seen that the scientific enthusiast of the 
present has taken the place of the misguided fanatic of the past. 
Let us be just. Place to the credit of religion the good that 
religion has done, place to the credit of science the good that 
science is doing, and vet do not mistake, both leave in their 
wake an atmosphere saturated with misery, a road whitened 
with humanity’s bones. Neither the voung nor the old are 
spared, and so far as the sufferer 1s concerned it matters not 


s 
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whether the person has been racked by the tortures of an inqui- 
sition, or the sword of an infidel, is shrieking in the agony of a 
scald by super-heated steain, or is mangled by an explosion of 
nitroglycerin.” 

Again he hesitated. 

“(Goo 

“One of scienee’s most serious responsibilities, from which 
religion has nearly escaped, is that of supplying thought-food to 
fanaties, and from this science can not escape.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“Who places the infidel in possession of arguinents to com- 
bat sacred teachings? Who deliberately tortures animals, and 
suggests that biological experimentation in the naime of science, 
before cultured audiences even, is legitimate, even to the making 
of life sections of throbbing, living creatures?” 

“Enough, enough,” I cried, thinking of his crazed anato- 
inist, and covering my face with my hands; “you make my 
blood ereep.” 

“Ves, he added sarcastically; “you shudder now and erit- 
icise my truthful study, and to-morrow you will forget the lesson, 
and perhaps for dinner you will relish your dish of Veale Lic 
favorite food of mothers, the nearest approach to the flesh of 
babies.” 

Then his manner changed, and in his usual mild, pleasant 
wav, he said: 

“Toke what I have said kindly; I wish only to induce your 
religious part to have more charity for your scientific self, and 
the reverse. Both religion and science are working towards the 
good of man, although their devotees are human, and by human 
errors bring privations, sufferings, and sorrows to men. Neitier 
can fill the place of the other; each should extend a helping 
hand, and have charity for the shortcomings of the other; they 
are not antagonists, but workers in one field; both must stand 
the criticisms of mutual antagonists, and both have cause to fear 
the evils of fanaticism within their own ranks more than the 
attacks of opponents from without. Let the religions enthusiast 
exercise care; his burning, earnest words may lead a weak- 
mninded father to murder an innocent family, and vet ‘tis not 
religion that commits the erie. Let the zealous scientific man 
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hesitate; he piles up fucl by which minds unbalanced, or dis- 
positions perverted, seck to burn and destroy hopes that have 
long served the yearnings of humanity's soul. Neither pure 
religion nor true science is to blame for the acts of its devo- 
tess, and vet each must share the responsibility of its luiman 
agents.” 

We svithcliscuss the subject no fiirtiner) Isaacs) itis 110¢ 
acreeable.”’ 

Then I continued: 

Ae 1dea-of-eterintawitlont tiie 16: not quite clear to. ine: 
although I cateh an wnperfect conception of the argument 
advanced. Do you mean to say that when a soul leaves the 
body, the earth hfe of the individual, dominated by the soul, is 
thrown off from it as is the snap of a whip-lash, and that into 
the point between life and death, the hereafter of that inortal 
iids be ‘concemtiated ? 

“I siniply cive vou the words of ay enue,” he replied, “bit 
vou have expressed the idea abont as well as your word language 
will adnut. Such a conception of eternity is more rational to 
one who, like invself, has lived through an instant that covered, 
so far as inind 1s concerned, a million years of time, than 1s an 
attempt to grasp a conception of an eternity, withont beginning 
or eud, by basing an arguiment on conditions governing material 
substances, as these substances are known to man. You have 
the germ of the idea which may be simply a thought for you 
to- ponder-over; you eam studs the -probleim-at. yor leisure. 
Do not, however, I warn vou, attempt to comprehend the notion 
of eternity by throwing into it the conception of time as men 
decept that term; for thes yer.’ Avord: “tinie, “as mien define at, 
demands that there be both a beginning and an end. With the 
sense of time in one’s inind, there can be no conception of the 
bern eteruity. 

Then, as I had so often done before, I unwarily gave him an 
opportunity to enlarge on Ins theme, to my disadvantage. I had 
determined not to ask any questions concerning his rephes to my 
eriticisin, for whenever I had previously done so, the result had 
been disastrous to me. In this case I unwittingly said: 

“Why do you say that our language will not permit of clearer 
conceptions than you give 2?” 
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‘ Because vour education does not pernut you to think outside 
of words; vou are word-bound.” 

‘You astonish me by making such an arrogant assertion. Do 
you mean to assert that I can not think without using words ?"' 

“Yes.” very thoneht you mdulet in circumscribed. Yon 
presumably attempt to throw a thought-hne forward, and yet 
vou step backward and spin it in words that have been handed 
you from the past, and, struggle as you may, you can not hberate 
yourself froin the dead incubus. Attempt to originate an idea, 
and see 1f you canvrescape vour word-1taster ?” 

"AGOLOil 1a: sternite.’ 

Mew scientine think=niilatiovace scientine. | Alen poetical 
think in language poetic. All educated men use words in think- 
ing of their subjects, words that came to them from the past, and 
enslave their inteNect. “Flins it 1s that the nemelist can sot 
make fiction less real than is fact; that scientists can not 
comience in the outside, and build a theory back to phenomena 
understood. In each case the foundation of a thought 1s a word 
that wiethe ver: beoinmine™*earries to. the anid “a amcanmic, a 
something from the past. Each thought ramification is an 
offshoot from words that express ideas and govern ideas, ves, 
create ideas; even donate the iaind. Men speak of ideas 
Wiren thes aitend to refer to an mnage 11 the mind, biti reality 
they have no ideas outside of the word sentences they unconsci- 
ously reformulate. Define the term idea correetly, and it will be 
shown that an 1dea is a seutence, and if a sentence 1s made of 
Words already=created, there cai be 110 flew adeay for every word 
ltas'-a fixed) ineanmio. Hence; avhew anen think, they only 
rearrange words that carry with themselves networks of ideas, 
and thus play upon their several established meanings. How 
can men so circumscribed construct a new idea or teach a new 
Science?” 

PS wow avons are Demo created,” 

‘Language is slowly progressing, but no new word adds 
itself to a language; it is linked to thought-chains that precede. 
In order to creafe a word, as a rule, roots are used that are as 
established in philology as are building materials in architecture. 
When a new sound is thrust into a language, its mtent must 
be introduced by words already known, after which it conveys 
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a meaning derived from the past, and becomes a part of mind 
sentences already construeted, as it does of spoken language. 
Language has thus been painfully and slowly evolved and ts 
still being enlarged, but while new impressions may be felt by 
an educated person, the formulated feeling 1s separable, from 
well-known surviving words.” 

‘Some men are dumb.” 

“Ves: and yet they frame mind-nupressions into wuspoken 
words of their own, otherwise they would be scarcely more than 
animals. Place au uneducated dumb person ina room witha 
complicated instrument, and although he may comprehend its 
uses, he ean not do so unless he frames sense-iupressions 11to, 
what is to him, a formated mind-word sequence.” 

’ But he-can think about it.” 

“No; unless he has already constructed previous 1mpressions 
into word-ineanings of his own, he ean not think about it at all. 
Words, whether spoken or unspoken, underlie all ideas. Try, if 
vou believe I am mistaken, try to think of any subject outside 
of words?” 

I sat a moment, and mentally attempted the task, and shook 
mv head, 

“Phen,” said the old man, ‘‘ how can I use words with estab- 
lished meanings to convey to your senses an entirely new 
idea? If I use new sounds, strung together, they are not words 
to you, and convey no meaning; if I use words famnhar, they 
reach backward as well as forward. Thus it is possible to 
iustruct you, by a laborious course of reasoning, concerning 
a phenomenon that is connected with phenomena already 
understood by you, for your word-language can be thrust out 
from the parent stalk, and can thus follow the ontreaching 
branches. However, in the case of phenomena that exist 
ou other planes, or are separated from any known inaterial, 
or force, as is the true conception that envelops the word 
eternity, there being neither connecting materials, forces, nor 
words to unite the outside with the inside, the known with the 
wiknown, how can I tell yon more than I have done? You are 
word-bound.” 

“Nevertheless, I still believe that I can think outside of 
words.” 
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“Well, perhaps after you attempt to do so, and fail again and 
again, vou will appreciate that a truth is a trath, humibhating as 
it may be to acknowledge the fact.” 

‘A Digger Indian has scarcely a word-language,” I asserted, 
loth to relinqtisn the argument. 

“Vou can go farther back if you desire, back to primitive man ; 
an without laneuage at all, and with ideas as eircumseribed as 
those of the brutes, and still you have not strengthened your 
argtunent coneerning civilized ian. But you are tired, I see.” 

“Wes; tired of endeavoring to combat your assertions. You 
invariably lead me into the realms of speculation, and then 
throw me upon the defensive by asking me to prove iny own 
theories, or with apparent sincerity, vou advance an unreasonable 
hypothesis, and then, before I am aware of your purpose, foree 
ime to acquiesce because I can not find facts to confute you. 
You very artfully throw the burden of proof on me 1m all cases, 
for either by physical comparisons that I can not make, I 
must demonstrate the falsity of your metaphysical assertions, 
or by abstract reasonings disprove statements vow assert to 
bectaets.” 

“Vou are peevish and exhausted, or yon would perceive that 
I have generally allowed yon to make the issue, and more than 
ouce have endeavored to dissuade vou from doing so. Besides, 
did I not several times in the past bring expernueutal proof to 
dispel your incredulity 2? Have I not been courteous ?” 

eves | petuantly admitted: ~ yes.” 

Then I determined to imitate lis artful methods, and throw 
him upon the defensive as often as he had done with me. | had 
finally beeome familiar with his process of arguing a question, 
for, instead of coming immediately to Ins subject, he mvariably 
led by circuitous route to the matter under discussion. Before 
reaching the point he would manage to commm§t me to Ins own 
side of the sibject, or place ie in a defenseless position. So 
Mal COVCHL All) bieoan 

‘*T believe that friction is one method of producing heat.” 

aes.” 

“To have been told that the North American Indiaus make 
fires by rubbing together two pieces of drv wood.” 


’ 


rte. 
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“T have understood that the Heht of a shooting star results 
from the heat of friction, producing combustion of its particles.” 

sOeartin. Me-alswwele cd: 

“hat when the meteoric fragment of space dust strikes the 
air, the friction resulting from its velocity heats it to reduess, 
fuses its surface, or even burns its very substance into ashes.” 

i : 

*T have seen the spindle of a wheel charred by friction.” 

cee 

“T have drawn a wire rapidly through a handkerchief tightly 
erasped in my hands, and have warmed the wire considerably 
in dome so.”’ 

Peay: 

I felt that I had him committed to my side of the question, 
aud I prepared to force him to disprove the possibiiity of one 
assertion that he had made concerning Ins journey. 

“Vou stated that you rode ina boat on the underground lake.” 

ies. 

AWith creat rapidity 2” 

eae 

“Rapid motion produces friction, I believe 2”? 

ese 

“one lieat 2” 

rey 

“Why did not your boat become heated even to redness? You 
rode at the rate of nine hundred miles an hour,” I cried exultingly. 

“Bor two reasons,” he calinly replied; “two natural causes 
prevented such a catastrophe.” 

And again he warned me, as he had done before, by saying : 

‘While you should not seek for supernatural agencies to 
account for any phenomena in life, for all that is is natural, 
neither should you fail to study the differences that varying 
conditions produce in results already known. A miracle ceases 
to be a iiracle when we understand the scientific cause under- 
lving the wonder; occultism is natural, for if there be occult 
phenomena they must be governed by natural law} alivstery 1s 
not mysterious if the veil of ignorance that envelops the investi- 
ator is lifted. What you have said is true concerning the heat 
that results from friction, but— 
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“Earst, the attraction of eravitatiou/ wae. inecoisiderable 
where the boat, to which you refer, rested on the water. 

‘Second, the changing water carried away the heat as fast as 
it was produced. While it is true that a cannon ball becomes 
heated in its motion through the air, its surface is cooled when it 
strikes a body of water, notwithstanding that its great velocity is 
altogether overcome by the water. The frietion between the water 
ad the iron-does uot result my heated iron, but the contrary. 
The water above the rapids of a river has practically the tem- 
perature of the water below the rapids, regardless of the frietion 
that ensues between these points. Admit, however, that heat 
is Itberated as the result of the friction of solids with water, 
and still it does not follow that this heat will perceptibly affect 
the solid. With a boat each particle of water carries the heat 
away, each sneeeeding portion of water takes up the heat liber- 
ated by tliat preceding tt. “lms tle oreat body-of water, over 
which our boat sped, 1 obedience to the ordinary law, became 
slightly warmed, but its effeet upon the boat was scarcely pereep- 
tible. Your comparison of the motion of a meteor, with that of 
our boat, was unhappy. We inoved rapidly, it is true, in compari- 
son with the motion of vessels such as you know, but comparison 
can not be easily drawn between the velocity of a boat and that of 
aieteor. While we moved at the rate of many iniles a minute, 
a ineteor moves many tines faster, perhaps as*imany iniles in a 
second. Then you must remember that the force of gravitation 
was so sheht i our position that "— 

* Harongh,’” FE iiterritpted.. “awe will pass the subject. It 
seems that you draw upon science for knowledge to support your 
arguinents, however irrational they may be, and then you sneer 
at this same method of arguinent when I employ it.” 

He rephed to my peevish complaint with the utmost respect 
by calling to my attention the fact that my own forced argument 
had led to the answer, and that he had siimply replied to my 
attacks, Sarde: 

“Tf PT am wrong in my philosophy, based on vour science 
thought, I am right im amy facts, and science thought is thus in 
the wrong, for facts overbalance theory. [ ask you only to give 
ime the attention that my statements merit. I ain sincere, and 


aim to serve your interests. Should investigation lead you 
Ig 
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hereafter to infer that [am in error, at our final interview vou 
can have my considerate attention, Be more charitable, please.” 

Then he added: 

‘SIs there any other subject you wish tovargue ?” 

"Ves." L answered, and again my combativeness arose; “ yes. 
One of the truly edifving features of vour narrative is that of 
the intelligent guide,” and I emphasized the word intelligent, 
aud curled up my lip in a sarcastic manner. | 

™Proeced— 

“He was verily a wonderful being; an eveless creature, and 
vet possessed of sight and perception beyond that of mortal 
man; aereature who had been locked in the earth, and yet was 
wnore familiar with its surface than a plulosopher; a cavern-bred 
inonstrosity, aud yet possessed of the inind of a sage; he was a 
scientific expert, a naturalist, a metaphysical reasoner, a critic 
of religion, and a prophet. He could see in absolute darkness 
as well as in daylight; without a compass he could guide a boat 
over a trackless sea, and could accomplish feats that throw Gul- 
liver and Munchausen into disrepute.” 

In perfect composure my aged guest listened to my cynical, 
and alinost insulting tirade. He made no effort to restrain my 
impetuous sentences, and when I had finished repled i the 
polished language of a scholarly gentleman. 

“Vou state truly, construe my words properly, as well as 
understand correctly.” 

Then he continued inusingly, as though speaking to hinself: 

“T would be at fault aud deserve censure did I pernut doubts 
to be thrown upon so clear a subject, or discredit on so 1agnan- 
mous a person.” 

Turning to me he continued: 

“Certainly I did not intend to mislead or to be misunderstood, 
and ain pleased to find you so earnest a scholar.” 

And then in his soft, mild manner, he commenced his detail 
reply, pouring oil upon the waters of my troubled sonl, his sweet, 
inelodious voice being so in contrast to my rash harangue. He 
began with his expressive and often repeated word, “listen.” 

“Listen. You are right, my guide was a being wonderful to 
inortals. He was eveless, but as I have shown you before, and 


now swear to the fact, was not sightless; surely,” he said, 
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“surely you have not forgotten that long ago I considered the 
phenomenal iustinct at length. He predicted the future by 
means of his knowledge of the past—there is nothing wonderful 
i that. Can not a civil engineer continue a line into the 
bevond, and predict where thie projection of that line will strike ; 
can he not also calculate the effeet that a curve will have on his 
line’s destiny? Why should a being conversant with the lines 
aud curves of humanity's journey for ages past not be able to 
indicate the lines that men must follow in the future ? Of course 
he could guide the boat, in what was to me a trackless waste of 
water, but vou err in asserting that I had said he did not have: a 
guide, even if it were not a compass. Many details concerning 
this journey have not been explained to you; mideed, [eave 
acquainted you with but little that I experienced. Near surface 
earth we passed through caverns filled with creeping reptiles ; 
through others we were surrounded by flying ereatures, neither 
beast nor bird; we passed through passages of ooze and laby- 
rinths of apparently interminable intra-earth structures; to have 
disported on such features of my journey would have been 
impractical. From time to tine I experienced strains of inelody, 
such as never before had I conceived, seemingly choruses of 
angels were singing in and to ny very soul, From empty space 
abont me, from out the crevices beyond and behind me, from the 
depths of my spirit within me, came these strains in notes clear 
and distinet, but yet indescribable. Did I faney, or was it real? 
I will not pretend to say. Flowers and structures beautitul, 
insects gorgeous and inexplicable were spread before ine. Fig- 
ures aud forms I can not attempt to indicate in word descriptions, 
ever and anon surrounded, accompanied, and passed ine by. 
he canvas conceptions of earth-bred artists bring to mind no 
forms so strange and weird and vet so beautiful as were these 
compound beings. Restful beyond description was it to drink 1 
the indescribable strains of poetry of motion that I appreciated 
in the movements of fair creatures I have not mentioned, and it 
was no less soothing to experience the soul rehef wrought by the 
sounds about me, for musicians know no notes so sweet and 
entrancing. 

“TMiere were also, in side caverns to which T was led, com- 
binations of sounds and scenes in which floating stratus and 
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fleeting flzures were interwoven and interlaced so closely that 
the senses of both sight and hearing became blended into a 
sincle sense, new, weird, strange, and mrexpressible. ‘As flayor 
is the combination of odor and taste, an intensified both, and 
is neither taste nor odor, so these sounds and scenes com- 
bined were neither scenes nor sounds, but a complex sensation, 
new, delicious. Sometimes I begged to be permitted to stop 
and live forever ’mid those heavenly charms, but with as firm a 
hand as when helping me through the chambers of mire, ooze, 
and creeping reptiles iny guide drew me onward. 

“But to return to the subject. As to my guide being a cavern- 
bred moustrositv, I do not remember to have said that he was 
cavern-bred, and if I have forgotten a fact, I regret my short 
wiemory. Did I say that he was always a cavern being. Did I 
assert that he had never lived among mortals of upper earth? 
If so, I do not remember our conversation on that subject? He 
was surely a sage in knowledge, as you have experienced from 
i1y feeble efforts in explaining the nature of phenomena that 
were to you unknown, and yet have been gained by me largely 
through his instruction. He wasaimetapliysician, as you assert ; 
you are surely riglit; he was a sincere, earnest reasoner and 
teacher. He was a conscientious student, and did not by any 
word lead me to feel that he did not respect all religions, and 
bow to the Creator of the universe, its sciences, and its religions. 
His demeanor was most considerate, his methods faultless, his 
love of nature deep, Is patience inexhaustible, lus sincerity 
unimpeachable. Yes,” the old man said; “you are nght in your 
admiration of this lovely personage, and when you come to meet 
this being as you are destined yet to do—for know now that you 
too will some day pass from surface earth, and leave only your 
name in connection with this story of myself—you will surely 
then form a still greater love and a deeper respect for one so 
cifted, and yet so self-sacrificing.” 

“ Old man,” I cried, ““you mock me. I spoke facetiously, aid 
you auswer literally. Kuow that I have no confidence in your 
sailor-like tales, your Marco Polo lustory.” 

“Ah! You discredit Marco Polo? And why do you doubt ?” 

“Because I have never seen such phenomena, I have never 
witnessed such occurrences. I must see a thing to believe 1t.” 
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“And so von believe only what you see?” he queried. 

Ca: 

‘Now answer promptly,” he commanded, and his manner 
changed as by inagic to that of a master. “Did you ever see 
Greenland?” 

sé ion? 

Teena” 

ve INO,” 

A OeNscrs ° 

be No.”’ 

“ A wwliale ?” 

SOR 
Bug@land ?” 
ENOe 
Hrance 2" 
ENG’ 
Aawalrius?” 

NOs 

“Then von do not believe that these conditions, countries, 
aud autnals have an existence 2” 

“Of course they have” 

Wilts?” 

SO CWGl eld Vecseell tient.” 

“Ah,” he said; “then you wish to modify vour assertion— 
vou only believe what others have seen 2?” 

“ASN ceptine one persom, -L retorted. 

Then he continned, seemingly not having noticed ny per- 
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sonal allusion: 
PALACE Ol CVC SCC VOnT Wear?” 
I hesitated. 
answer,” he comnanded. 
NOL” 
‘Our Stoic 2” 
PONOe 
Have von seen the stomach of anv of vour friends?” 
“Nr 
Thé back of vour héad?" 
I became irritated, and made no reply. 
Auswer,” le again commanded. 
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“T have seen its reflection ina ¢lass.”’ 

“esaxtne,” herephek, son have 10." 

“Yor are iupident, [-exclarned. 

EN oleaterull te Sard evoed shuinored ly" lions easy it. 1s..t0 
inake a inistake. I venture to say that you have never seen the 
refleetion of the back of vour lead in a amirror.”’ 

‘Your prestunption astounds me.” 

Hew riigledve It tO: Outset.” 

He took a hand-glass from the table and held it behind my 
head. 

SON .0 yorsee the Tehecnoi? 

moves, tle wlass-is"hbelinid ime.” 

voxh, yess said sois tlhe -back of your lead.” 

“ Look,” I said, pointing to the great mirror on the bureau, 
“Took, there 1s the reflection of the back of my head.” 

“e.o; it 16 the reflection of the reflection, 117 aycliand-@lass.” 

“Won diawe tricked tes you quibble!” 

“Well,” he said, ignoring ny remark; ‘ what do you believe ?” 

TT believe what others have seen, and what I can do.” 

“ BNehidine nivself ‘as to swhatjotherscliave seen,” he “said 
facetiously. 

“Perhaps,” I answered, relenting somewhat. 

“Has any man of your acquaintance seen the iniddle of 
Africa?” 

CC No.’ 

Teblie Center Ol tie-earthe” 

(¢ No.” 

“The opposite side of the moon ?” 

(6 NOL 

‘slhessowl of nam?” 

(e No.”’ 

Vabteat, ht, electricity 2” 

aoe” 

“Then you do not believe that Africa has a midland, the eartha 
center, the moon an opposite side, mana soul, force au existence ?” 

‘“Wou distort my meaning. 

“Well, [ ask questions in accord with your suggestions, and 
vou defeat yourself. You have now only one pot left. You 
beheve only what vou can do?” 
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waese” 

“T will rest this case on one statement, then, and you may be 
the judge.” 

“eo-reed.”’ 

“Vou can not do what any child in Cincinatti can accom- 
plish. [assert that any other man, any other woman in the City 
can do more than you can. No cripple is so helpless, no invalid 
so feeble as not, in this respect, to be your superior.” 

“Vou insult me,” I again retorted, almost viciously. 

“Do you dispute the assertion serionsly ?” 

eS. 

“Well, let me see you kiss your clbow.” 

Involuntarily I twisted my arm so as to bring the elbow 
towards my mouth, then, as [ caught the full foree of lis mean- 
ing, the ridiculous result of ny passionate wager came over nic, 
and I laughed aloud. It was a change of thought from thie 
sublime to the ludicrous. 

The white-haired guest smiled in return, and kindly said: 

“Tt pleases me to find you in good humor at last. laywvall 
return to-morrow evening and resume the reading of iny manu- 
script. In the meantime take good exercise, cat heartily, and 
become more cheerful.” 

He rose and bowed lself out. 


THE OLD MAN CONTINUES HIS MANUSCRIPT. 


CELA WRea EEN 
THE FATHOMLESS ABYSS.—THE EDGE OF THE EARTH SHELL. 


Promptly at eight o’clock the next evening the old man 
entered ny room. He did not allude to the occurrences of thie 
previous evening, and for this considerate treatinent I felt thank- 
ful, as my part in those episodes had not been enviable. He 
placed lis hat on the table, and in his usual cool and deliberate 
anner, commenced reading as follows: 


For a long time thereafter we journeyed on 11 silence, now 
auiid stately stone pillars, then through great cliff openings or 
among gigantie formations that often stretched away lke cities or 
towns dotted over a plain, to vanish in the distance. Then thie 
scene changed, and we traversed maguificent avenues, bounded 
by solid walls whiclt expanded into lofty caverns of illinutable 
extent, from whenee we found ourselves creeping through narrow 
crevices and threading winding passages barely sufficient to 
admit our bodies. For a considerable period I had noted the 
absence of water, and as we passed from grotto to temple reared 
without hands, it occurred to me that I could not now observe 
evidence of water erosion in the stony surface over wliuch we 
trod, aid which had been so abundant before we reached the 
lake. Mv enide explained by saving im reply to my thought 
question, that we were beneath the water Ime. He said that 
liquids were impelled back towards the earth's surface from a 
point unnoticed by me, but long sinee passed. Neither did I 
now experience hunger nor thirst, in the slightest degree, a 
circumstance which my guide assured me was perfectly natural 
in view of the fact that there was neither waste of tissue nor 


consumption of heat m1 ny present organist. 
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At last I observed far in the distance a slanting sheet of Heht 
that, fan-shaped, stood as a barrier across the way; beyond it 
neither earth nor earth’s surface appeared. As we approached, 
the distinctness of its outhne disappeared, and when we came 
nearer, I found that it streamed into the space above, from what 
appeared to be a erevice or break in the earth that stretelied 
across our pathway, and was apparently Imnitless and bottomless. 

“Is thisanother hattuciiation ?” Iqneried. 

“WMO; iiss reality. Wwetars advance to the brink,” 

Slowly we pursued our way, for I hesitated and held back. I 
had really begun to distrust my own senses, and my euide in the 
lead was even forced to demonstrate the feasibility of the way, 
step by step, before I could be induced to follow. At length we 
neared the edge of the chasin, and while he stood boldly upright 
by the brink, with fear and trembling I crept on my knees to his 
side, and together we faeed a magnificent but fearful void that 
stretched beneath and bevond us, into a profundity of space. I 
peered into the chamber of light, that indeseribable gulf of 
brillianey,. but vainly souglittor ansopposite avall;~ there: was 
none. Xs far as the eye could reach, vacancy, illuininated 
vacancy, erected inv vision. “The light that spruue from that 
void was not dazzling, but was possessed of a beauty that no 
words can suggest. I peered downward, and found that we 
stood upon the edge of a shelving ledge of stone that receded 
rapidly beneath us, so that we seemed to rest upon the upper 
side. of itsewvedee-hkeredee, 1 -straniet wry saision: to catch: a 
elunpse of the bottom of this chasm, bunt although I realized 
that my eves were glancing mto mules aud units of space, them 
was no evidence of earthly matertal other than the brink upon 
which we stood. 

The limit of vision seemed to be bounded by a silvery blend- 
ing of heht with heht, heht alone, only heht. The dead silence 
about, and the new Hght before me, combined to produce a weird 
SeMaation, wmexplicable, overpoweriie. A speck of dist on the 
edge of immensity, I ehime to the stone cliff, gazing into the 
depths of that imieasurable void. 


CHa egies leans 
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“Tt now becomes my duty to inform you that this 1s one of 
the stages in our journey that can only be passed by the exercise 
of the greatest will force. Owing to our former surroundings 
upon the surface of the earth, and to your inheritance of a so- 
called instinctive edueation, you would naturally suppose that 
we are now on the brink of an impassable chasm. This sphere 
of sitatenal-vaciity extends beneatiy us to-a-deptly that, [am 
sure you will be astonished to learn is over six thousand iiles, 
We may now look straight into the earth cavity, and this stream- 
ing light is the reflected purity of the space below. The opposite 
side of this crevice, out of sight by reason of its distance, but 
horizontally across from where we stand, 1s precipitous and coni- 
paratively solid, extending upward to the material that forms the 
saris “Stitiace, eAerhave, dite Our journey, traversed an 
obliaue, tortuous natural passage, that extends from the spot at 
which you entered the cave in Kentucky, diagonally down into 
the crust of the globe, terminating in this shelving bluff. I would 
recall to your mind that your journey up to thus tine has been of 
vour own free will and accord. At each period of vacillation— 
and you could not help but waver occasionally—vou have been at 
liberty to return to surface earth again, but each tine you decided 
wisely to continue your course. You can now return if your cour- 
age is not sufficient to overcoine your fear, but this is the last 
opportunity you will have to reconsider, while 11 wy company.” 

‘Have others overcome the instinctive terrors to which you 
allude” 

“Wes; but usually the dread of death, or an unbearable uncer- 
tainty, compels the traveler to give up in despair before reaching 
this spot, and the opportunity of a lifetiine is lost. Yes; an 
opportunity that oceurs only in the lifetuue of one person out 
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Tele caumeeruri i LSsorclect:” 

“Certain” 

“Will vou inform ime concerning the nature of the obstacle I 
have to overcome, that you indicate by your vague references ?”’ 

“We mist descend from this cliff?” 

Norcal Not be lieanniest:” 

PENNE LI 2 

“Do you not see that the stone recedes from beneath us, 
that we stand on the edge of a wedge overhanging bottomless 
space?” 

hat lL anders tard. 

“There is no ladder,” and theu the foolish remark abashed 
me as I thought of a ladder six thousand iiles mi length. 

Soo” 

He made uo reference to my confusion. 

“Tere is practically no bottom,” I asserted, “if I can 
believe your words; you told me so.” 

“Aid that I reiterate” 

“The feat is impracticable, impossible, and only a madman 
would think of trying to descend into such a depth of space.” 

Then an idea came over ine; perhaps there existed a route at 
some other point of the earth’s crevice by which we could reach 
the under side of the stone shelf, aud I intimated as mucli to the 
giide. 

“No; we must descend from this point, for it is the ouly 
entrance to the hollow beneath.” 

We withdrew from the brink, and I ineditated in sileuce. 
Then I crept again to the edge of the bluff, and Iving flat on my 
chest, craned my head over, and peered down into the luminous 
enlf. The texture of the receding mineral was distinctly visible 
for a considerable distanee, and then far, far beneath all sem- 
blance to material forin disappeared—as the lull of a vessel 
fades in deep, clear water. As I gazed into the gulf it seemed 
evident that, as a board floating in water is bounded by water, 
this rock really ended. [ turned to my guide and questioned finn. 

‘eStonermmtlis-si tiation iscieccork,’ he replied= *vit 1ssicarly 
devoid of weight; vour surmise is correct. We stand on the 
shelving edge of a chiff of earthly matter, that im this spot slants 
upward from beneath like the bow of a boat. We have reached 
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the bottom of the film of space dust on the bubble of energy 
that forms the skeletou of earth.’ 

I clutehed the edee of the ehff with both hands. 

“Be iotdnichteneds lave! not-told vousthatal you “visit to 
return vou can doso. Now harken to me: 

“A short tune ago you endeavored to convince me that we 
could not descend from this precipice, and you are aware that 
your arguments were without foundation. You drew upon your 
knowledge of earth materials, as you once learned them, and 
realized at the tune that you deluded vourself in doing so, for 
vou know that present conditions are not such as exist above 
ground, You are now iifluenced by surroundings that are 
entirely different from those that govern the lives of men upon 
the earth’s surface. You are alinost without weight. You have 
nearly ceased to breathe, as long since vou discovered, and soou 
I hope will agree cittirely to suspend that harsh aud aearying 
nioventent, Yotr heart scarcely pulsates, and af vou coswith 
ile farther in this journey, will soon cease to beat.” 

i started up aud turned to flee, but he grasped aid heldane 
firtuly. 

“Would vou murder me? Do you think TI will mutely aequi- 
esce, aviiile you coolly aiform ine of vour uiluinial urtent, and 
cloat over the fact that my heart will soon be as stone, and that 
I will be a corpse?” He attempted to break 1n, but I proceeded 
it frenzy,  “Ier// retin. “to. apper earth, ‘to-sunshine aud 
humanity. I a// retreat while yet in health and strength, and 
althongh I have in apparent willingness accompanied you to this 
point, learn now that at all tines I have been possessed of the 
ineaus to defend myself from personal violence.” I drew from 
imy pocket the. bar of aren, “See; tls | secreted about any 
person iu the fresh air of wpper earth, the sweet stmbhme of 
leave, fearnretthat.T mniielit tall-anto the lands of ane with 
wlio I inst Combat. Back back? -l cried. 

He released his hold of my person, and folded his arms upon 
his breast, then quietly faced me, standing direetly between 
invself aud the passage we had trod, while I stood on the brink, 
nly back to that fearful chasin. 

By a single push he could thrust me into the fathomless gulf 
below, and with the realization of that fact, I felt that 1t was now a 
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life and death struggle. With every muscle strained to its utmost 
tension, with my soul on fire, my brain frenzied, I drew back the 
bar of iron to smite the apparently defenseless being in the fore- 
head, but he moved not, aud as I made the motion, he calinly 
remarked: ‘Do you remember the history of Hiram Abiff?” 





“) DREW BACK THE BAR OF IRON TO SMITE THE APPARENTLY DEFENSELESS 
BEING IN TIE FOREEHFEAD.” 


The hand that held the weapon dropped as if stricken by 
paralysis, and a flood of recollections concerning my fost homie 
overeaine me. I had raised my hand against a brother, the only 
being of wry kind who could aid me, or assist me either to advance 
or recede. How could I, unaided, recross that glassy lake, and 
pass through the grotesque forests of fungi and the labyrinth of 
crystal grottoes of the salt bed? How could I] find my way in 
the utter darkness that existed in the damp, soppy, dripping 
upper caverns that I must retrace before I could hope to reach 
the sutiace of the eartli? *“Forgiveine,” I sobbed, and sunk at 


hisercet. “ Morgive nie, ins friend, my brother; I have been wild, 
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jiidcweant craved.” ekle made 16 reply, but. pourtedoverany 
shoulder mito the space bevond, 

[ turned, and in the direction indicated, saw, in aimazement, 
floating in the distant space a snow- and ice-clad vessel in fill 
sail. She was headed diagonally from us, aud was moving rap- 
idly across. the field: of wiston. Every spar and: sailswWas clearly: 
defined, and on her deck, and in the rigging I beheld sailors 
clad in winter garments pursuing their various duties. 

AS I eazed, eimaptured, siiedisappeared in tlie cdistaiice, 

‘XN phantom vessel,” Tanurimured., 

“No, lie repheds “the abstraction of a vessel sailing ol, (ie 
ocean. above: tis. very object ol ieanth: is-the. secoid.to an 
Wuprint 11 another place. There is an apparent reproduction of 
matter 11 so-called vacancy, and on unseen pages a recording of 
all -egents.. As that ship sailed over tlre ocean above us, slie 
disturbed a current of energy, and it left its impress as an out- 
line on a certain zone beneath, which is parallel with that upon 
which we now chance to stand.” 

eL CAllanot-compreirend, sk anitiored: 

rONO, iG--ansmered: “to: you 1 Secs imeacilots; as: tonal 
mien an unexplained phenomenon approaches the supernatural. 
All that isis natural. Have mien not been told in sacred writings 
that their every movement is being recorded in the Book of Life, 
and do they not often doubt because they can not grasp the 
problenr?” WMias not the greatest scieitist be the miost apt 
skeptic?” 

~ Mes.) bereplied: 

YN ou Nave: just seen,’ levsaid; * the record oF aint act con 
earth, and in detail it is being printed elsewhere in the Book of 
Kternity. If you should return to earth’s surface you could not 
by stating these facts convince even the persons on that same 
ship, of your sanity. You could not make thei believe that 
hundreds of niles beneath, both their vessel and its crew had 
been reproduced in fae simile, could you?” 

oT No”? 

“Were you to return to earth you could not convince men 
that you had existed without breath, with a heart dead within 
you. If you should try to impress on mankind the facts that 
you have learned in this journey, what would be the result?” 
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“T would probably 
be considered mentally 
deranged; this I have 
before adimitted.” 

“Wionld it not be 
better then,” he con- 
tinned, “to go with ime, 
byseour Ow sires wall, 
into the unknown future, 
which yo teed fear tess 
thativea, ret to: =the 
scoffing multitude amid 
fie: stomiis: sof. upper 
earth? You know that 
I lave not at any time 
deceived ‘vou. 1 lave.as 
vet, only opened before 
VOusa- part: ol-one: tare 
page out of the bound- 
less book of natnre; you 
have tasted of the sweets 
of which few persons in 
the=flesh Saaave sipped, 
and I now prounse you 
a further store of know!l- 
edge that 1s rich beyond 
conception, 1f vou wish to 
contuiime your. jaumicy,” 

Walrat if I deeide to 
Tete 

a eet. pebwacessanty 
footsteps and Itberate 
vou upon the surface of 
tlie -Garthe- asic) Winwe 
others, for few persons 
have courage enough to 
pass this spot.” 


ww 
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“SPRUNG PROM Tit? EDEE OF THE -CLIFPE ISTO 
THE ABYSS BELOW, CARRYING MIE WETEE MIM 
INTO ITS DEPTHs."' 


“Bingdise dae toa Oatlt Of secrecy?” 
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“No,” he answered; “for if you relate these events men will 
consider you a madinan, and the more clearly you attempt to 
explain. the facts that you Naves witnessed, the tess they will 
listen to you; such has been the fate of others.” 

“Ttis, indeed, better for me to go with you,” I said musingly ; 
“to that effect my ind is now made up, iy course ts clear, I 
Aiea. 

With a motion so quick in conception, and rapid i execn- 
tion that I was taken altogether by surprise, with a grasp so 
powerful that I conld not have repelled him, had TI expected the 
movement and tried to protect inyself, the strange man, or 
being, beside me threw his arms around my body. Then, asa 
part of the same movement, he raised me bodily from the stone, 
aud before I could realize the nature of his intention, sprung 
from the edge of the cliffinto the abvss below, carrying me with 
him into its depths. 


Clie TER Sey 1. 


hit bach CIRCLE, OR THE.END OF GRAVPTATION.—IN TI 
BOTTOMLESS GULF. 


I recall a whirling sensation, and an involuntary attempt at 
self-preservation, in which I threw my arms wildly about with 
a vain endeavor to clutch some form of solid body, which 
movement naturally ended by a tight clasping of iy guide 
in my arms, and locked together we continued to speed down 
into the seven thousand imiles of vacancy.  Instinctively I 
murmured a prayer of supplication, and awaited the approach- 
ine hereafter, which, as I believed, would quickly witness thie 
extinetion of my unhappy life, the end of my matertal exist- 
ence; but the moments (if time can be so divided when no 
sun marks the division) multiplied without bodily shock or 
physical pain of any description; I retained my consciousness. 

“Open your eyes,” said my guide, “you have no cause for 
fear.” 

TI acquiesced in an incredulous, dazed manner. 

“This unusual experience is sufficient to unnerve vou, but 
you need have no fear, for you are not 11 corporal danger, and 
can relax your grasp on my person.” 

I cautiously obeyed him, misgivingly, and slowly loosened 
iy hold, then gazed about to find that we were ima sea of ght, 
aud that only light was visible, that form of helt which I have 
before said is an entity without source of radiation. In one 
direction, however, a great grav cloud hung suspended and 
cloomy, dark in the center, and shading therefrom in a circle, 
to disappear entirely at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 

“This is the earth-shelf from which we sprung,” said the 
euide; “it will soon disappear.” 

Wherever [ glanced this radiant exhalation, a peaceful, 
luminous envelope, this rich, soft, beautiful white hght appeared. 
The power of bodily motion I found still.a factor im iny frame, 
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obedient, as before, to my will. T could move iny limbs freely, 
and amy intellect seemed to be intact. Finally TP beeame 
impressed with the idea that P miust be at perfect rest, but 1f so 
what could be the nature of the substance, or material, upon 
which I was resting so complacently? No; this could not be 
true. Then I thought: “I have been instantly killed by a pain- 
less shock, and my spirit is in heaven ;? but my earthly body 
aud coarse, ragged garments were palpable realities; the seuse of 
touch, sight, and hearing surely were normal, and a consideration 
of these facts dispelled my first conception. 

“AN liere are-awe now 2” 

“\[oving into earth's central space.” 

“T comprehend that a rushing wind surrounds us which is not 
uncomfortable, but otherwise I experience no wnusual sensation, 
and can not realize but that I ain at rest.” 

“’Phe sensation, as of a blowing wind is in consequence of 
our rapid motion, and results froin the friction between our bodies 
and the quiescent, attenuated atinosphere which exists even here, 
but this atmosphere becomes less and less in amount until it 
will disappear altogether at a short distance below us. Soon 
we will be in a perfect calin, and although moving rapidly, to all 
appearances will be at absolute rest.”’ 

Naturally, perhaps, my mind attempted, as it so often had 
done, to urge objections to his statements, and at first it occurred 
to me that I did not experience the pecuhar sinking away sen- 
sation in the chest that I reinembered follows, on earth, the 
downward motion of a person falling from a great height, or 
moving rapidly ina swing, and [ questioned lnm on the absence 
of that phenomenon. 

“The explanation is simple,” he said; “on the surface of the 
earth a sudden motion, either upward or downward, disturbs thie 
equilibrium of the organs of respiration, and of the heart, and 
interferes with the circulation of the blood. ‘This produces a 
change in blood pressure within the brain, and the ‘sinking’ 
sensation in the chest, or the dizziness of the head of a person 
moving rapidly, or it may even result im unconsciousness, and 
complete suspension of respiration, effects which sometimes fol- 
low rapid movements, as ina person falling from a considerable 
height. Here circumstances are entirely different. ‘he heart 1s 
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quiet, the lungs in a comatose condition, and the blood stagnant. 
Mental sensations, therefore, that result from a disturbed condi- 
tion of these organs are wanting, and, although we are experi- 
encing rapid motion, we are in the full possession of our physical 
selves, and maintain our mental faculties uninpaired,” 

Again I interposed an objection: 

“Tf as you say, we are really passing through an attenuated 
atmosphere with increasing velocity, according to the law that 
governs falling bodies that are acted upon by gravity which 
continually accelerates their motion, the friction between our- 
selves and the air will ultimately become so intense as to wear 
away our bodies.” 

“Upon the contrary,” said he, “this attenuated atmosphere 
is decreasing in density more rapidly than our velocity increases, 
and before long it will have altogether disappeared. You can 
perceive that the wind, as you call it, is blowing less violently 
than formerly; soon it will entirely cease, as I have already 
predicted, and at that period, regardless of our motion, we will 
appear to be stationary.” 

Pondering over the final result of this strange expenence | 
became again alarmed, for accepting the facts to be as he stated, 
such motion would ultimately carry us against the opposite 
crust of the earth, and without a doubt the shock would end our 
existence. I inquired about this, to ime, self-evident faet, and he 
replied: 

“Tong before we reach the opposite crust of the earth, our 
motion will be arrested.” 

I had begun now to feel a self-confidence that is surprising 
as I recall that remarkable position in connection with iny 
narrow experience in true science, and can say that instead 
of despondeney, I really enjoyed an elated sensation, a curious 
exhilaration, a feeling of delight, which I have no words to 
deseribe. Life disturbances and mental worry seemed to have 
completely vanished, and it appeared as if, with mental pereep- 
tion lucid, I were under the influence of a powerful soporitic ; 
the cares of mortals had disappeared. After a while the wind 
ceased to blow, as my guide had predicted, and with the sus- 
pension of that factor, all that remained to remind me of earth 
phenomena had vanished. There was no iotion of material, 
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nothing to mar or disturb the imost perfect peace tinaginable; I 
was so exquisitely happy that I now actually feared some change 
might occur to interrupt that quiescent existence. It was asa 
deep, sweet sleep in which, with faculties alive, tuiconsciousness 
was self-conscions, peaceful, restful, blissful. I hstlessly turned 
lly eyes, searching space in all directions—to meet vacancy 
everywhere, absolute vacancy. I took from my pocket (into 
wiichsl ltads hastily thrust 1t) the Dar of roi, ail released it; 
the metal remained motionless beside ime. 

“Traveling through this expause with the rapidity of our- 
Selves,” Saideiiy -ciicle, 

I closed ny eyes and endeavored to convince inyself that I was 
dreaming—vainly, however. I opened iny eyes, aud endeavored 
to convince anyself that I was moving, equally im vain. I 
became oblivious to everything save the delicious sensation of 
absolute rest that enveloped and pervaded iny being. 

 deamariieither alive nor dead,’ Liairiinired: * neither asieas) 
nor awake; neither moving nor at rest, and neither standing, 
recliuug, nor sitting. If I exist I can not bring evidence to 
prove thatctact, neither cau F prove that lam-dead,” 

Can ally iain prove either of tliese prenises?” ‘said the 





onide, 

have néyer questioned the anatter,’” said 1s “it is a self 
evident fact.” 

“Know then,” said he, “that existetce is:a theory, aid that 
ian is incapable of demonstrating that he has a being. All 
evidences of mortal life are only as the fantasia of hallucination. 
As aioment in dreamland inay span a life of time, the dreainer 
altogether unconscious that itis a dream, so may life itself be a 
shadow, the vision of a distempered fancy, the illusion of a 
floating thought.” 

‘Are pain, pleasure, and living, imaginary creations 2?” IT asked 
facetiously. 

“Is there a madinan who does not imagine, as facts, what 
others agree upon as hallucinations peeuliar to himself? Is it 
not 1npossible to distinguish between the gradations of delusions, 
and is it not, therefore, possible that even self-existenece is an 
tusion? What evidence can any man produce to prove that 
Wis adeaof life aS-1ot.aamacdinairs-dreant” 
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‘Proceed,’ I said. 

“At another time, perhaps,” he remarked: “we have réached 
the Imner Cirele, the Sphere of (Rest, thle le of-cravity, and 
now our bodies have no weight; at this point we begin to 
move with decreased speed, we will soon come to a quiescent 
condition, a state of rest, and then start back on our rebound.” 


CEN eA, 
HiXRING WEellourT BARS.— WHAT WILL BR erie END?” 


A. flood of recollections caine over ine, a vivid remembrance 
of my earth-learned school philosophy. “TI rebel again,” T said, 
“T deny your statements. Wecan neither be moving, nor can we 
be out of the atmosphere. Fool that I have been not to have 
sooner aud better used inv reasoning faculties, not to have at once 
rejected your statements concerning the disappearance of the 
atiosphere.” 

ara ovour-arounrelt: - 

ON Larot-speakine? -Js other arcuinentiecessany; Tlhave 
I not heard your voice, and that, too, since you asserted that we 
had left the atmosphere ?” 

“Cote,” 

“Have not nen demonstrated, and is it not accepted beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that sound is produced by vibrations of 
tlie. ain?” 

YVormspedk-tritly . as nie eonyerse on siiniace cartli:” 

“This medium—the air—in wave vibrations, strikes upon the 
druim of the ear, and thus impresses the brain,” I continued. 

“TP agree that-such is the teaches of “vour spiilosopliy ; 
vo on.” 

“Te is unnecessary; you adinit tle facts, aud the facts refute 
vou; there must be an atmosphere to convey sound.” 

“Can not vou understand that you are not now o11 the surface 
of the earth? Will you never learn that the philosopliy of your 
former life is not philosophy here? ‘That earth-bound science 1s 
science only with surface-earth imen? Here science is a fallacy. 
411 that you have said is true of surface earth, but vour argu- 
ment is invalid where every condition is different from the 
conditions that prevail thereon. You use the organs of speech 
in addressing me as you onee learned to use them, but such 
physical efforts are unnecessary to convey sense-1pressious 11 
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this condition of rest and complacency, aud you waste energy 
in employing them. You assert and believe that the air conveys 
sound; you have been taught such theories in support of a 
restricted philosophy; but may I ask you if a bar of iron, a stick 
of wood, a streain of water, indeed any substance known to you 
placed against the car will not do the same, aud many substances 
even better than the atinosphere ?” 

Meas eacdiit.” 

“Will you tell ine how the vibration of any of these bodies 
impresses the seat of hearing?” 

“Tt moves the atmosphere which strikes upon the tyvimpantmn 
of titeeear.” 

“Von have not explained the phenomenon; how does that 
tympanic membrane communicate with the bra?” 

“By vibrations, I understand,” I answered, and then I began 
to fecl that this assertion was a simple statement, and not suffh- 
cient to explain how imatter acts upon mind, whatever mind may 
be;-and I lresitated 

‘Pray do aot stop,” leesaid;. “how 1s-it- thata delicate 
vibrating filu: of animal membrane can receive and convey 
sound toa pulpy organic mass that is destitute of elasticity, and 
which consists mostly of water, for the brain is such in structure, 
and vibrations like those von mention, can not, by your own the- 
ory, pass through it as vibrations through a sonorous material, 
or even reach from the tviipanwin of the car to the nearest 
convolution of the brain.” 

“Tecan not explain tls, l-adinit,"awas 11y reply. 

“Pass that feature, then, and concede that this tvinpanic mein- 
brane is capable of materially affecting brain tissue by its tiny 
vibrations, how can that slimy, pulpy formation mostly made up 
of water, communicate with the soul of man, for you do not clan, 
I hope, that brain material is either mind, conscience, or soul?” 

T confessed my inability to answer or even to theorize on the 


subject, and recognizing my humiliation, I begged lim to open 
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the door to such knowledge. 

ihe \bratioit of te atiwiosphicre 1s. iecessary tO Ian. 1S 
earthy man is situated,’ he said. ‘The coarser attributes known 
as matter formations are the crudities of nature, dust swept from 
space. Man's organism is made up of the roughest and lowest 
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kind of space materials; he is surrounded by a turbulent mediuin, 
the air, and these various conditions obscure or destroy the 
finer attributes of lis ethereal nature, and prevent a higher 
spiritual evolution. His spiritual self 1s enveloped in earth, and 
everywhere thwarted by earthy materials. He is insensible to 
the finer influences of surrounding media by reason of the 
overwhelming necessity of a war for existence with the grossly 
antagonistic materialistic confusion that everywhere confronts, 
surrounds, and pervades him. Such a conflict with extraneous 
ulatter is necessary in order that he may retain his earthy being, 
for, to remain a mortal, he must work to keep body and soul 
tovether. His organs of communication and perception are 
of ‘earth, earthy’; his nature 1s cast 1n a mold of clay, and 
the blood within him gurgles and struggles in Ins brain, a 
whirlpool of madly rushing quid substances, creating disorder 
in the primal realins of consciousness. He 1s ignorant of this 
inward turmoil because he has never been without it, as ignor- 
aut as he is of the rank odors of the gases of the atmosphere 
that he has always breathed, and can not perceive because of the 
benuimbed olfaetory nerves. Thus it is that all Ins subtler senses 
are inevitably blunted and perverted, and his vulgar nature 
preponderates. ‘The rich essential part of lis own self 1s 
unknown, even to himself. The possibility of delight and 
pleasure in an acquaintance with the finer attributes of his own 
soul is clouded by this shrouding materialistic presence that 
has, through countless generations, become a part of man, and 
he even derives most of his mental pleasures from such acts as 
tend to encourage the animal passions. Thus it follows that the 
sensitive, highly developed, extremely attenuated part of Ins 
inner being has become subservient to the grosser elements. 
The baser part of his nature has become dominant. He remains 
insensible to impressions from the highly developed surrounding 
media which, being incapable of reaching lis inner organism 
other than through mechanical agencies, are powerless to 1m- 
press. Alas, only the coarser conditions of celestial phenomena 
can affeet him, and the finer expressions of the universe of life 
and force are lost to his spiritual apprehension.” 

“Would you have ime view the soul of man as IT would a 
material beig ?” 
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“Surely,” he auswered; “it exists practically as does thie 
wore gross forms of matter, and in exact accord with natural 
laws. <Assoctated with lower forms of matter, the soul of man ts 
a temporary slave to tle enveloping substance. The ear of man 
as now constituted can hear only by ineans of vibrations of such 
media as conduct vibrations in matter—for example, the air; but 
were man to be deprived of the organs of hearing, and then 
exist for generations subject to evolutions from within, whereby 
the acutcness of the spirit would become intensified, or pernutted 
to perform its true function, he would learn to conunuiicate soul 
to soul, not only with mankind, but with beings celestial that 
surround, and are now unknown to him. This he would accoim- 
phsh through a inedium of communication that requires neither 
ear nor tongue. To au extent your present condition is whiat 
men call supernatural, although in reality you have been divested 
of only a part of your former material grossness, which object has 
been accomplished under perfectly natural conditions; your mind 
no longer requires the material medium by which to converse 
with the spiritual. We are conversing now by thought contact ; 
there is no atmosphere here, your tongue moves merely from 
habit, and not from necessity. IT am reading your mind as vou 
in turn are mine, neither of us is speaking as you were accus- 
toined to speak.” 

Sean. Not accent, that. assertion, «Io saids, it, 1s to-ane 
impossible to realize the existence of such conditions.” 

‘As it is for any nan to explain any phenomenon in life,” he 
Sam, ~ Do-your not reniemiber that you ceased to respiresand 
were 1o0t conscious of the fact?” 

oes.) 

“That your heart had stopped beating, vour blood no longer 
circulated, while you were in ignorance of the change 2” 

Weleliat 1selsoctrie.: 

‘“ Now I will prove my last assertion. Close vour mouth, and 
think of a question you wish to propound.” 

I did so, and to my perfeet understanding and comprehension 
he answered ime with closed mouth. 

PMUatoawily betiie-cud? exclaimed. -or thiowelht aloud... * 1 
aim possessed of nearly all the attributes that I once supposed 
iiicremtPotly wea cconpse, vet live, | see clear, | hear plann 


s 
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I have a quickened being, and a mental perception intensified 
and exquisite. Why and how has this been accomphshed ? 
What will be the result of this eventful journey ?” 

“Restful, you should say,” he remarked; “the present 1s 
restful, the end will be peace. Now I will give you a lesson 
concerning the words Why and How that you have just used.” 


CHAPTER NLVIITI. 


wiry AND IIOW.—° THE STRUGGLING RAY OF LIGHT FROM 
THOSE FARTILERMOST OUTRERCIIES.” 


“Confronting amanukind there stands a sphynx—the vast 
Unkuown. However well a man imay be informed coucernmnug 
a special subject, his farthermost outlook concerning that sub- 
ject is bounded by an impenetrable infinity.” 

“Granted,” I interrupted, “that imaukind has not by any 
nieans attained a condition of perfection, yet you must adimit 
that questions once regarded as inserutable problems are now 
illuminated by the discoveries of science.” 

“And the ‘discovered,’ as I will show, has only transferred 
ignorance to other places,” he replied. “ Science has confined 
its labors to superficial descriptions, not the elucidation of the 
fundamental canses of phenomena.” 

“T can not believe vou, and question if you cau prove what 
VOU Says” 

“Tt weeds no argument to illustrate the fact. Seience boldly 
heralds her descriptive discoveries, and as carefully ignores her 
explanatory failures. She dare not attempt to explain the why 
even of the simplest things. Why does the robin hop, and the 
snipe walk? Do not tell me this is beneath the notice of imen 
of science, for science claims that no subject is outside her 
realm. Search your works on natural history and see if your 
nan of science, who deseribes the habits of these birds, explains 
the reason for this evident fact. How does the tree-frog change 
its color? Do not answer me in the usual superfictal manner 
concerning the reflection of light, but tell me why the skin of 
that creature is enabled to perform tlus funetion? How does 
the maple-tree seerete a sweet, wholesome sap, and deadly 
nightshade, growing in the same soil and living on the same 
elements, a poison? What is it that your scientific men find in 
the cells of root, or rootlet, to indicate that one may produce a 
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food, and the other a noxious seeretion that can destroy life? 
Your uiicroseopist will discuss eell tissues learnedly, will speak 
fluently of physiological structure, will describe organic inter- 
ecllular appearances, but ignore all that hes beyond. Why does 
the nerve in the tongue respond to a sensation, and produce on 
the mind the sense of taste? What is it that enables the nerve 
in the uose to perform its discrimtmative function? You do not 
auswer. Silver is sonorous, lead is uot; why these imtrinsic 
differences? Alumintun is a light metal, gold a heavy one; what 
reason can you offer to explain the facts other than the imade- 
quate teri density? Mercury at ordinary temperature is a 
liquid; can your scieutist tell why it is not a solid? Of course 
anyone can say because its molecules move freely on each other. 
Such an answer evades the issue; why do they so readily 
exert tlis action? Copper produces green or blue salts; nickel 
produces green salts; have you ever been told why they observe 
these rules? Water solidifies at about thirty-two degrees above 
vour so-called zero; have you ever asked an explanation of your 
selentific authority why it selects that temperature? Alcohol 
dissolves resins, water dissolves guius; have you any explanation 
to offer why either liquid should dissolve anything, much less 
exercise a preference? One species of turtle has a soft shell, 
airotiver a <liard. slrells* lias your authomty- nr natural’ history 
told you whiy this is so? The albumen of the egg of the 
hen hardens at one hundred and eighty degrees Fahrenheit; 
the albuinen of the eges of some turtles cai not be easily 
coagulated by boiling the egg in pure water; why these differ- 
ences? Iceland spar and dog-tooth spar are identical, both 
are crystallized carbonate ~of lime; lias’ your imiiteralocist 
explained why this one substance selects these different forins 
of crystallization, or why any crystal of any substance is ever 
produced? Why is common salt white and charcoal black? 
Why does the dog lap and the calf drink? One child has black 
lair, another brown, a third red; why? Search your physiology 
for the answer and see if your learned authority can tell you 
why the life-current makes these distinctions? Why do the 
cells of the liver secrete bile, and those of the mouth saliva? 
Why does any cell seerete anything? A parrot can speak; what 
has your anatonust found in the structure of the brain, tongue, 
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or larynx of that bird to explain why this accomplishment is 
not as much the birthright of the turkey? The clements that 
form morphine and strychnine, also make bread, one a food, the 
other a poison; can your chemist offer any reason for the fact 
that morphine and bread possess suclt opposite characters? 
The earth has one satellite, Saturn 1s encompassed by a ring; it 
is not sufhcient to attempt to refer to these famnliar facts; tell 
ine, does your earth-bound astronomer explain why the ring of 
Saturn was selected for that planet? Why are the salts of 
aluminium astringent, the salts of magnesiuin cathartic, and the 
salts of arsenicuin deadly poison? Ask your toxicologist, and 
silence will be your answer. Why will some substance absorb 
moisture from the air, and liquefy, while others become as dry 
as dust under like conditions? Why does the vapor of sulphuric 
ether inflame, while the vapor of chloroform is not combustible, 
under ordinary conditions? Oil of turpentine, oil of lemon, 
aud oil of bergamot differ in odor, yet they are composed of 
the same elements, united in the same proportion; whwv should 
they possess such distinctive, individual characteristics? Further 
search of the chemist will explain only to shove the word whiv 
into another space, as ripples play with and toss a cork about. 
Why does the newly-born babe cry for food before its intellect 
has a chance for worldly education? Why ’’— 

‘otop, 1 interrupted; “these questions are absurd.” 

‘So some of your scientific experts would assert,” he replied ; 
“perhaps they would even become indignant at wy presumption 
in asking them, and call them childish; nevertheless these men 
can not satisfy their own cravings in attempting to search the 
ilimitable, and in humiliation, or irritation, they must ignore 
the word Why. That word Why toinan dominates the universe. 
It covers all phenoniena, and thrusts inquiry back froin everv 
depth. Science may trace a line of thought into the infinitely 
little, down, down, beyond that which 1s tangible, and at last in 
that far distant inter-microscopical infimitv, monstrous by reason 
of its very 11nuteness, ust rest its labors against the word 
Why. Man may carry his superficial investigation into the 
intmeasurably great, beyond our sun and his fanuly of satellites, 
into the outer depths of the solar system, of which our sun is a 
part, past his sister stars, and out again into the depths of the 
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eold space channels beyond; into other systems and out again, 
until at last the nebule shrink and disappear in the gloom of 
thouglit-conjecture, and as the straggling ray of light from those 
farthermost outrcaches, too feeble to tell of its origin, or carry 
a story of nativity, enters. his éye, he covers lus face sand rests 
his intellect against the word Why. From the remote space 
eaverns of the liuman intelleet, beyond the field of perception, 
whether we appeal to conceptions of the unknowable in the 
infinitely little, or the immeasurably great, we meet a circle of 
adamant, as impenetrable as the frozen cliffs of the Antarctic, 
that incomprehensible word—Why! 

“Why did the light wave spring into his field of perception 
by reflection from the microscopic speck in the depths of httle- 
ness, on the one hand; and how did tls sliver of the sui’s ray 
originate in the depths of inter-stellar spaec, on the other?” 

I bowed my head. 





DESCRIPTION OF JOURNEY FROM K. [KENTUCKY] TO P—"TIIF COND OF FART.” 


A, B, Diameter of carth, $,c00 miles. 

A, D, Thickness of carth crust, Soo mules. 

C.D, Distance from inner earth crust to en- 
ergy sphere, roo miles. 

Ih, Underground lake. 

Ih, ff. Distance from surface of lake to earth's 
surface. 

G. Inner Cirele the Unknown Country . 

Hl. Middle Circle Sphere of Maergy, or Circle 
of Rest. 

I,to M, Height of atmosphere, 200 miles. 


K, Entrance to cavern in Kentucky. 

I,, Outer circle, earth's surfiice. 

Mt. £2, Mount Epomeo in Italy 

N, North Pole. 

Q, Rock shelf from which the leap was made 
into the intra-carth space. 

DP, Junction of carth crust with Circle of 
Rest. Point where [- Am - the - Man 
stepped ‘Conward and upward? in 
“fhe Unknown Country.’ 

S, South Pole. 





CHA Bak: ole. 
OSCILLATING THROUGIL SPACK.—EARTIUS SIELE ABOVE ME.* 


Coutinued my companion : 

“We have just now crossed the line of gravitation. We 
were drawn downward until at a certain point, to which I called 
your attention at the time, we recently crossed the curved planc 
of perfect rest, where gravity ceases, and by our momentum are 
now passing beyond that plane, and are now pressing against 
the bond of gravitation again. ‘This shell in which gravity 
centers is concentric with that of the earth’s exterior, and 1s 
about seven hundred miles below its surface. Each moment of 
tine will now behold us carried farther from this sphere of 
attraction, and thus the increasing distance increases the force 
of the restraining influence. Onur momentum is thus retarded, 
and consequently the rapidity of our motion is continually 
decreasing. At last when the forces of gravitation and mass 
motion neutralize each other, we will come to a state of rest 
again. When our motion in this direction ceases, however, 
gravitation, imperishable, continues to exert its equalizing influ- 
ence, the result being a start in the opposite direction, and we 
will then reverse our course, and retrace our path, crossing 
again the central band of attraction, to retreat and fly to the 
opposite side of the power of greater attraction, into the expanse 
from which we came, and that is now above us.”’ 

“Can this oscillation ever end? Are we to remain thus, 
as an wiceasing pendulum, traversing space, to and fro across 
this invisible shell of attraction from now until the end of 
tiie?” 

“No; there are influences to prevent such an experience ; 
one being the friction of the attenuated atinosphere into which 
we plunge each time that we cross the point of greater gravity, 


* For detail illustration of the earth shell, as explained in this chapter, see the plate. 
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and approach the crust of theeartl. hus each sneccedine 
vibration is in shorter lines, and at last we will come to a state 
of perfect ré@t at tlre-ccnter of eravity.” 

“T can only acquiesce in meek submission, powerless even to 
argue, for I perceive that the foundations for my arguments 
must be based on those observed conditions of natural laws 
formerly known to ine, and that do not encompass us here; I 
accept, therefore, vour statements as I have several times here- 
tofore, because I can not refute them. I inust close my eyes to 
the future, and accept it on faith; I cease to mourn the past, I 
cal not presage tlre vend.” 

‘Well spoken,” he replied; “and wlule we are undergoime 
this necessary delay, this oscillating motion, to which we must 
both submit before we can again continue our journey, I will 
describe some conditions inherent in the three spheres of which 
the rind of the earth is composed, for I believe that you are now 
ready to receive and profit by facts that heretofore you would 
have-rejected in incredulity. 

“The outer circle, coat, or contour, of which you have heard 
others besides imvself speak, is the surface crust of our globe, 
the great sphere of land and water on which man is at present 
an anliabitant: “Chis is the exposed part of the earth, and 1s 
least desirable as a residence. It is affected by grievous atios- 
pheric changes, and restless physical conditions, such as men, 
in order to exist in, must fortify against at the expense of much 
bodily and inental energy, which leads them, necessarily, to 
encourage: the alimial-at the expense “of the ethereal. <llre 
unmodified rays of the sun produce aerial convulsions that are 
wnarked by thermal contrasts, and other meteorological variations, 
during which the heat of summer and the cold of winter follow 
each other pertodically and unceasingly. These successive solar 
pulsations generate winds, calins, and storms, and in order to 
protect himself against such exposures and changes in material 
surroundings, man toils, suffers, and comes to believe that the 
doom, 1f not the object, of life on earth is the preservation of 
the earthy body. All conditions and phases of nature on this 
outer crust are in an angry struggle, and this commotion envel- 
ops the wretched home, and governs the life of man. The 
surrounding cyclones of force and matter have distorted the 
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peaceful side of what human uature ight be until the shortened 
life of man has become a passionate, deplorable, sorrowful strug- 
ele for pliysical existence, from: tlié cradle to the grave. Of 
these facts nan is practically ignorant, although each individual 
is aware he is not satisfied with his condition. If lus afflictions 
were obvious to himself, his existence would be typical of a 
life of desolation and anguish. You know full well that the 
condition of the outer spliere is, as I have deseribed it, a bleak, 
turbulent surface, the roof of the earth on which man exists, as 
a creeping parasite does on a rind of fruit, exposed to the fury 
of the-ever present earth storms. 

“Tie central circle, or iInedial- spliere, the shell, or layer ol 
eravitation, lies conformably to the outer configuration of the 
globe, about seven hundred miles towards its center. It stretches 
beneath the outer circle (sphere) as a transparent sheet, a shell 
of energy, the center of gravitation. The material crust of 
the earth rests on this placid sphere of vigor, excepting in a few 
places,@eliere, as in the crevice we have entered, gaps, or crev- 
ices, in matter exist, beginning from near the outer surface and 
extending diagonally through the medial and inner spheres into 
the intra-earth space beyond. This medial sphere is a fori of 
pure force, a disturbance of motion, and although without 
weight it induces, or conserves, gravity. It 1s invisible to 
inortal eves, and is frictionless, but really is the bone of the 
earth. On it matter, the retarded energy of space, space dust, 
has arranged itself as dust collects on a bubble of water. This 
we call matter. The material portion of the earth 1s altogether 
a surface filin, an insignificant skin over the sphere of purity, 
the center of gravitation. Although men naturally imagine that 
the density and stability of the earth is dependent on the earthy 
particles, of which his own body is a part, such is not the case. 
Sarth, as man upon the outer surface can now know it, is an 
ayeregation of material particles, a shell resting on this globular 
sphere of medial foree, which attracts solid matter from both thie 
outer and inner surfaces of earth, forming thereby the middle of 
the three concentrie spheres. “This middle sphere 1s the reverse 
of the outer, or surface, laver in one respect, for, while it attracts 
solids, gases are repelled by it, and thus the atmosphere becomes 
less dense as we descend from the outer surfaces of the earth. 
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The greater degree of attraction for gases belongs, therefore, to 
the carth’s exterior surface.” 

evactheact the earth s exterior suriace:” T asked. 

‘Practically so. The greatest density of the air 1s found a 
few iniles below the surface of the ocean; the air becomes more 
attenuated as we proceed in either direction from that point. 
Were this not the case, the atmosphere that surrounds the earth 
would be quickly absorbed into its substance, or expand into 
space and disappear.” 

“Scientific meu claim that the atmosphere 1s forty-five geo- 
graphical miles in depth over the earth’s surface,” I said. 

“Tf the earth is etght thousand miles in diameter, how long 
would such an atmosphere, a skin only, over a great ball, resist 
such attraction, and remain above the globe? Were it really 
attracted towards its 
center it would disap- 
pear as a film of water 
sinks into a sponge.” 

‘“Do you know,” I in- 
terrupted, “that 1f these 
statements were made 
to men they would not 
be credited? Scientific 
men have calculated the 
weights of the planets, 
and. lnawée estimated 
therefrom the density 
of the earth, showing it 
to be solid, and know- 
ing its density, they 





THE FARTH AND ITS ATMOSPHERE. 
The space between the mner and the outer lines would, Ol) this consider- 


represents the atmosphere upon the earth. The depth : . ; ° 
10 which iman has penetrated the earth is less than the ation alone, discredit 


thickness of either line, as compared with the diameter vour story concerning 
ean the earth shell.” 

“You mistake, as vou will presently see. It is true that 
iau's ingenuity has enabled him to ascertain the weights and 
densities of the planets, but do you mean to say that these 
scientific results preclude the possibility of a hollow interior of 
the heavenly bodies ?” 


SO 
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' Tl Contessledo, ” 

“Vou should know then, that what men define as density of 
the earth, is but an average value, which is inuch higher than 
that exhibited by materials in the surface layers of the earth 
crust, stich as come within the serutiny of man. This fact 
allows inortals of upper earth but a vague conjecture as to the 
nature of the seemingly much heavier substances that exist in 
the interior of the earth. Have men any data on hand to show 
exactly how matter is distributed below the limited zone that is 
aecessible to their investigations ?” 

Stains mots 

“Yo may safely aceept, then, that tlre-eartl: shell T lave 
described to you embraces in a compact form the total weight 
of the earth. Even though men take for granted that matter 
fills out the whole interior of our planet, such material would 
not, if distributed as on earth’s surface, give the earth the density 
he has determined for it.” 

“T must acquiesce in your explanations.” 

“Tet us now go astep further in this arguinent. What do 
you imagine is the nature of those heavier substances whose 
existence deep within the earth is suggested by the exceedingly 
high total density observed by nan on upper earth?” 

“JT am unable to explain, especially as the materials sur- 
rounding us here, seemingly do not differ much from those with 
which my former life experience has made ine acquainted.” 

‘Your observation is correct, there is no essential difference 
in this regard. But as we are descending into the interior of 
this globe, and are approaching the central seat of the shell of 
energy, the opposing force into which we plunge becomes 
correspondingly stronger, and as a consequence, matter pressed 
within it becomes really lighter. Your own experience about 
your weight gradually disappearing during tlus journey should 
collvince vo of the correctness of this faet.”’ 

‘“Tudeed, it does,” I admitted. 

“Vou will then readily understand, that the heavy material 
to which surface-bred mortals allude as probably constituting 
the interior of the earth, is, in fact, nothing but the manifesta- 
tion of a matter supporting foree, as exemplified in the sphere of 
attractive energy, the seat of which we are soon to encounter on 
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onr journey. Likewise the mutual attraction of the heavenly 
bodies is uot a property solely of their material part, but an 
expression in which both the force-spheres and the matter col- 
leeted thereon take part. 

‘Dell ne more sok tlre -sphere-i1 wine -oravitation: 1s’4n- 
FenSest.” 

SOP tit won are xet to-qiidee, -hemeplied! “a\nenive-conmie 
to. a state of rest in tlre strattim of greater gravity, we wall then 
traverse tls ereviee in the sleet of eneroy itil we teach. the 
edge of the earth crust, after which we will ascend towards the 
juterior of the earth, until we reach the inner crust, which 1s, as 
before explained, a surface of matter that hes comformably with 
the external erust of the earth, and which is the interior surface 
of the solid part of the earth. There is a coneave world beneath 
{lie outer convex svorld.” 

‘“T ean not comprehend vou. You speak of continuing our 
journey towards the center of the earth, and at the same time 
VOU cSay. that. ‘atter leaving the shedian Circle, we wall then 
aseend, which seems contradictory.” 

‘“T hae endeavored to show vou that matter ts resting 11 oT 
on acentral sphere of energy, which attraets solid bodies towards 
its central plane. From this fundamental and permanent seat of 
gravity we may regard our progress as up-laill, whether we pro- 
eeed towards the hollow center or towards the outer surface of 
the globe. If a stick weighted on one end is floated upright in 
Water, an inseet on the top of the stick above the water will fall 
to the surface of the liquid, and yet the same insect will rise to 
the surface of the water if liberated beneath the water at the 
bottoin of the stick. This comparison is not precisely applicable 
to our present position, for there is no change in mediuin here, 
bit it. aivay serve as an aid to thoneht and imav imdicate to sou 
tliat which, 1. swish to: conse wien I sav “ave aseend? ai both 
directions as we pull against Gravity. The terms up and down 
are not absolute, but relative.” 

Thus we continued an undefined period in mind conversation ; 
and of the information gained in my experience of that delight- 
fil condition, I have the privilege now to reeord but a small 
portion, and even this statement of facets appears, as I glance 
baekward into my lniman existence, as if it may seem to others 
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to border on the incredible. During all that time—I know not 
how long the period may have beeu—we were alternately passing 
and repassing through the partition of division (the sphere of 
gravity) that separated the inner from the outer substantial 
crust of earth. With each vibration our line of travel becanie 
shorter and shorter, like the decreasing oscillations of a pendu- 
lnm, and at last I could no longer perceive the rushing motion 
of ainedium like the air. Finally my euide said that we were 
at perfect rest at a point in that mysterious medial sphere which, 
at a distance of about seven hundred iiles below the level of 
the sea, concentrates in its encompassing curvature, the mighty 
power of gravitation. We were fixed seven hundred miles from 
the outer surface of the globe, but more than three thousand 
from the - cemter: 
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MY WEIGHT ARNUTILATED.—“ TELL, om,” | CRIED IN ALAR 
“TS THIS TO BE. A LIVING TOMB?” 


“Tf you will reflect upon the condition we are now in, 
vou will perceive that it must be one of wnustal scientific 
interest. If yon imagine a body at rest, 11 an intangible mediuin, 
aud not im contact with a gas or any substance capable of 
creating friction, that body by the prevailing theory of iatter 
and inotion, tuless disturbed by an 1npulse from without, would 
remain forever at absolute rest. We now occupy such a position. 
In whatever direction we may now be situated, it seems to us 
that we are upright. We are absolutely without weight, and in 
a perfectly frictionless medium. Should an inanimate body 
begin to revolve liere, it would continue that motion forever. If 
our equilibrini should now be disturbed, and we should begin 
to move in a direction coinciding with the plane in wltch we 
are at rest, we would continue moving with the same rapidity im 
that direction until our course was arrested by some opposing 
object. We are not subject to attraction of matter, for at this 
place gravitation robs matter of its gravity, and has no influence 
on extraneous substances. We are now 111 tle center of gravita- 
folly tiie “opliere or Rest: * 

“Tet me think it out,” I replied, and reasoning from his 
remarks, I mentally followed the chain to its sequence, and was 
startled as suddenly it dawned upon me that if Ins argument was 
true we must remain motionless in this spot until death (could 
beings in conditions like ourselves die beyond the death we had 
already achieved) or the end of time. We were at perfect rest, 
in absolute vacancy, there being, as I now accepted without 
reserve, neither gas, liquid, nor solid, that we could employ as 
a lever to start us ito motion, ~"“Pelleme,” Tcried tialagin,. "is 
this to be a living tomb? Are we to remain suspended here 


forever, and if not, by what method can we hope to extricate 
o10 
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ourselves from this state of perfect quiescence?” He again took 
the bar of iron from my hand, and cantiously gave it a whirling 
motion, releasing it as he did so. It revolved silently aud rapidly 
in space without support or pivot. 

“ So it wonld continue,” he remarked, “until the end of time, 
were it not for the fact that I could not possibly release it ina 
condition of absolute horizontal rest. There is a slight, slow, 
lateral motion that will carry the object parallel with this sheet 
of energy to the material side of this crevice, when its motion 
will ‘be arrested by the earth it strikes.” 

eT ae Lecatt understand, I replied, and then a ray of light 
broke upon ine. ‘ Had not Cavendish demonstrated that, when 
a small ball of lead is suspended oma film of silk, near a mass of 
iron or Jead, it is drawn towards the greater body? We will be 
drawn by gravity to the nearest cliff,” I cried. 

“Vou mistake,” he answered; “Cavendish performed his 
experiments on the surface of the earth, and there gravity 18 
always ready to start an object into motion. Here objects have 
no weight, and neither attract nor repel each other. The force 
of cohesion holds together substances that are in contact, but as 
gravitation can not now affect matter out of molecular contact 
with other forms of matter, because of the equilibrinim of all 
objects, so it may be likewise said, that bodies out of contact 
have at this point no attraction for one another. If they pos- 
sessed this attribute, long ago we would have been drawn 
towards the earth cliff with inconceivable velocity. However, if 
by any method our bodies should receive an impulse sufficient to 
start them into motion, ever so gently though it be, we in like 
inauner would continue to move in this frictionless medinim— 
until ’— 

“We would strike the material boundary of this crevice,’ 
I interrupted. 

“Ves: but can you conecive of auy method by which such 
voluntary motion can now be acquired 2?” 

i¢ No ) 

“Does it not seem to you,” he continued, “that when skillful 
mechanics on the earth’s surface are able to adjust balances so 
delicately that in the face of friction of metal, friction of arr, 
inertia of mass, the thousandth part of a grain can produce 
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motion of the great beams and pans of sueh balanees, we, in 
this loeation where there is no friction and no opposing medium 
—none at all—should be able to induce mass motion ?” 

“T ean not imagine how it 1s possible, unless we shove each 
other apart. There is uo other object to push against,—but why 
do vou continue to hold ine so tightly?” I mterrupted myself to 
ask, for he was clasping me firinly agai. 

“Tn order that voucay not leaveaue,” lie replied: 

“Come, vou trifle,’ I said somewhat irntated; “you have 
just argued that we are immovably suspended in a frictionless 
medium, and fixed in our present position; you ask me to sug- 
eest some method by which we ean ereate inotion, and I fail to 
devise it, and almost in the same sentence you say that you fear 
that I will leave you. Cease your ineongruities, and advise with 
ne rationals. 

‘AN ere ds the bar of-arone” lvesskec. 

[ turned towards its former location; it had disappeared. 

‘Have: you ot occasionally felt,” te asked, “that mi your 
former life your mind was a slave in an earthly prison? Have 
vou never, especially in vour dreains, experienced a sensation of 
mental confinement ?” 

oes. 

‘“Kiiow then,” he replieds“ that. there is a counectiom betwee 
the mind and the body of mortal beings, 11 which matter confines 
wind, and vet mind governs matter. How else could the wall of 
men and animals impart voluntary motion to earthy bodies? 
With beings situated as are the animals on the surface of the 
earth, mind alone ean not overeome the frietion of matter. A 
person could suspend himself accurately on a string, or balance 
himself on a pivot, and wish with the entire force of his mind 
that his body would revolve, and still he would remain at perfect 
Testec 

“Certainly. Aman would be considered crazy who attempted 
it,” L-answered. 

“Notwithstanding vour opinion, in tine to come, human 
beings on the surfaee of the earth will investigate in this very 
direction,” he replied, “and in the proper time mental evolution 
will, by experimentation, prove the fact of this ind and matter 
connection, and demonstrate that even extrancons matter may 
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be made subservient to mind influences. On earth, mind acts 
on the matter of one’s body to produce motion of matter, and 
the spirit within, which is a slave to matter, moves with it. 
Contraries rule here. Mind force acts on pure space notion, 
moving itself and matter with it, and that, too, without anny’ 
exertion of the material body which now is a nonentity, mind 
here being the master.” 

‘‘ How can I believe you?” I replied. 

“ Know, then,” he said, “that we are in motion now, propelled 
by my will power.” 

“ieEOVe Ite? 

“You may prove it yourself,” he said; “but be careful, or we 
will separate forever.” 

Releasing his grasp, he directed me to wish that I were 
moving directly to the right. I did so; the distance widened 
between us. 

“Wish intensely that vou would move in a circle about me.” 

I acquiesced, and at once iny body began to circle around him. 

* Call for the bar of iron.” 

I did as directed, and soon it came floating out of space into 
my very hand: 

“Tam amazed,” I ejaculated; “yes, more surprised at these 
phenomena than at anything that has preceded.” 

“You need not be; you move now under the influences of 
natural Jaws that are no more obscure or wonderful than those 
under which you have always existed. Instead of exercising its 
influence on a brain, and thence indirectly on a material body, 
your mind force is exerting its action through energy on matter 
itself. Matter is here subservient. It is nearly the same as 
vacuity, mind being a comprehensive realitv. The positions we 
have heretofore occupied have been reversed, and mind now 
dominates. Know, that as your body is now absolutely without 
weight, and is suspended in a frictionless medium, the most 
delicate balance of a chemist can not approach in sensitiveness 
the adjustment herein exemplified. Your body does not weigh 
the fraction of the millionth part of a grain, and where there is 
neither material weight nor possible friction, even the attrition 
that on surface earth results from a needle point that rests on an 
agate plate is immeasurably greater in comparison. Pure iind 
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energy is capable of disturbing the equilibrium of matter in our 
situation, as you have seen exemplified by our movements and 
extraneous materials, ‘dead matter’ obeys the spiritual. The 
bar of iron obeyed your call, the spiritless metal 1s subservient to 
the demands of intelligence. But, come, we must continue our 
journey.” 

Grasping me again, he exelaimed: “Wish with all intensity 
that we may move forward, and I will do the same.” 

I did so. 

“We are now nniting our energies in the creation of motion,” 
he said; “‘we are moving rapidly, and with continually acceler- 
ated speed; before long we will perceive the earthy border of 
this chasm.” 

And yet it seemed to me that we were at perfect rest. 


CHA PERE: 
IS THAT A MORTAL ?—' THE END OF EARTH.” 


At length I pereeived, in the distanee, a crescent-shaped 
ring of silver luster. It grew broader, expanding beneath Wy 
gaze, and appeared to approach rapidly. 

“ Hold; cease your desire for onward motion,” said the cuide ; 
“we approach too rapidly. Quick, wish with all your mind that 
you were motionless.” 

I did so, and we rested in front of a ridge of brilliant mate- 
nal, that in one direction, towards the earth's outer ecirele, 
broadened until it extended upward as far as the eye conld 
reach in the form of a bold precipice, and in the other towards 
the inner world, shelved gradually away as an ocean beach 
nneht do. 

“Tell me, what is this barrier?” I asked. 

“It is the bisected edge of the earth crevice,” he said. 
“That overhanging upright bluff reaches towards the external 
surface of the earth, the land of your former home. ‘That 
shelving approach beneath is the entrance to the ‘ ner Circle,’ 
the coneavity of our world,” 

Again we approached the visible substance, moving gently 
under the will of my gnide. The shore beeame more distinetly 
outlined as we advanced, inequalities that were before unnoticed 
became perceptible, and the silver-like material resolved itself 
into ordinary earth. ‘Then I observed, upright and motionless, 
on the edge of the shore that reached toward the inner shell of 
earth, towards that “ Unknown Country" beyond, a figure in 
human form. 

“Is that a mortal?” I asked. “Are we nearing lhuananity 
Agatti.” 

“It is a being of inortal build, a messenger who awaits our 
coming, and who is to take charge of your person and condnuet 
you farther,” he replied. “It has been my duty to erush, to 
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overcome by successive lessons your obedience to your dogmatic, 
materialistic earth philosophy, and bring your mind to compre- 
hend that life on earth’s surface is only a step towards a brighter 
existence, which may, when selfishness is conquered, in a tine 
to come, be gained by mortal man, and wiile he is in the flesh. 
The vicissitudes throngh which you have recently passed should 
be to you an impressive lesson, but the future holds for you a 
lesson far more important, the knowledge of spiritual, or mental 
evolution which men may yet approach; but that I would not 
presume to indicate now, even to you. Your earthly body has 
become a useless shell, and when you lay it aside, as you soon 
can do, as I may say you are destined to do, you will feel a reltef 
as if an abnormal excrescence had been removed; but you can 
not now comprehend such a condition. “That change will not 
occur until you have been further educated in the purely occult 
secrets for which I have partly prepared you, and the material 
part of your organism will at any time thereafter come and go at 
command of your will. On that adjacent shore, the person you 
have observed, your next teacher, awaits you.” 

“Am I to leave yon?” I erted im despair, for suddenly the 
remembrance of home came into my mind, and the thought, as 
by a flash, that this being alone could gtwide me back to earth. 
“Reeall your words,.do: not -désert me now after leading ime 
beyond even alchennstic mnaginings into this subterranean 
existence, the result of what you call your natural, or pure, 
ethereal lessons.” 

He shook his head. 

“T beg of you, I implore of you, not to abandon me now; 
have you no compassion, no feeling? You are the one tie that 
binds me to earth proper, the only intelligence that I know to be 
related to a human in all tlis great, bright blank.” 

Again he shook his head. 

‘“Hearken to my pleadings. Listen to my allegation. You 
stood on the edge of the brook spring in Kentucky, your back 
to the darkness of that gloomy cavern, and I voluntarily gave 
you my hand as toa guide; I turned from the verdure of the 
earth, the sunshine of the past, and accompanied you into as 
dismal a cavern as man ever entered. I have since alternately 
rebelled at vour methods, and again have trusted you inplicitly 
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as we passed through scenes that rational imagination scarce 
could conjure. I have snecessively lost my voice, my weight, 
my breath, my heart throb, and my soul for aught I know. 
Now an unknown future awaits me on the one hand, in which 
you say my body is to disappear, and on the other yon are 
standing, the only hnk between earth and my self-existence, 
a senn-mortal it may be, to speak unidly, for God only knows 
your true rank in life’s scale. Be you man or not, you brought 
ie here, and are responsible for my future safety. I plead and 
beg of you either to go on with me into the forthcoming uneer- 
tainty ‘Within the Unknown Country’ to which you allude, or 
Cary ine back to upper earth?’ 

He shook his head again, and motioned me onward, and 
his powerful will overcoming my feeble resistance, impelled 
me towards that imysterious shore. I floated helpless, as a 
fragment of camphor whirls and spins on a surface of clear, 
warm water, spinning and whirling atnlessly about, but moving 
onward. SMy fect rested on solid earth, and I awkwardly 
struggled a short distance onward and upward, and then stepped 
upon the slope that reached, as he had said, inward and upward 
towards the unrevealed “Inner Circle.” I had entered now that 
mysterious third cirele or sphere, and I stood on the very edge of 
the wonderftl land I was destined to explore, “The Unknown 
Country.” The strange, peaceful being whom I had observed on 
the shore, stepped to my side, and clasped both my hands, and 
the guide of former days waved me an adteu. I sank upon my 
knees and unploringly raised my arms In supplication, but the 
comrade of my journey turned about, and began to retrace his 
course. Suspended 11 vacancy, he seemed to float as a spirit 
would if it were wafted diagonally into the heavens, and acquiring 
momentum rapidly, became quickly a bright speck, seenungly a 
silver mote in the occult earth shine of that central sphere, and 
soon vanished from view. In all ny past eventful lustory there 
was nothing similar to or approaching in keenness the agony 
that I suffered at this moment, and I question if shipwrecked 
sailor or entombed ininer ever experienced the sense of utter deso- 
lation that now possessed and overcaine ne. Light everywhere 
about ine, ever-present light, but darkness witlun, darkness 
indeseribable, and mental distress unutterable. I fell upon my 
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face in agony, and thought of other times, and those reimem- 
brances of ny onee happy upper earth life became excruciatingly 
painful, for when a person is in misery, pleasant recollections, 
by contrast, increase the pain. ‘Let my soul die now as my 
body has done,’ I moaned; “for even mental hfe, all [ now 
possess, is a burden. The past to me is a painful, melancholy 
recollection; the future ts "°— 

] shuddered, for who could foretell my future? I glaneed at 
the immovable being with the sweet, imld countenance, who 
stood silent on the strand beside ine, and whom I shall not now 
attempt to describe. He replied: 

“The future is operative and speculative. It leads the con- 
templative to view with reverence and aduiuration the glorious 
works of the Creator, and inspires him with the most exalted 
ideas of the perfections of lus divine Creator.” 

aA hentiecadded: 

“Have aroucaccepted that sylatever seems: to be is tiot; aid 
that that which seems not to be, 1s? Have vou learned that 
facts are fallacies, and physical existence a delusion? Do you 
accept that material bliss is impossible, and that while humamity 
is working towards the undiscovered laud, main is not, can not 
betsatished” 

UO Mes* s lasatd':2".h-acaimit calwhoiie. ever tine. woo tiat 
kuow that I am here or that you are there. I do not know that 
I have ever been, or that any form of matter has ever had an 
existence. Perhaps material things are not, perhaps vacuity 
only is tangible.” 

“Are you willing to relinquish vour former associations, to 
cease to concern vourself in the affairs of inen? Do vou” — 

He hesitated, sceied to consider a point that I could sot 
grasp; then, without completing his sentence, or waiting for me 
to answer, added: 

“Come, my friend, let us enter the expanses of the Unknown 
Country. You will soon behold the original of your vision, the 
hope of humanity, and will rest in the land of Etidorhpa. Coie, 
inv friend, let us hasten.” 

Arm in arm we passed into that domain of peace and tran- 
quility, and as I stepped onward and upward perfect rest caine 
over my troubled spirit. All thoughts of former tunes vanished. 
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The cares of life faded; misery, distress, hatred, euvy, jealousy, 
and unholy passions, were blotted from existence. Ixcepting 
my love for dear ones still earth-enthralled, and the strand of 
sorrow that, stretching from soul to soul, linked us together, the 
past beeaine a blank. I had reached the land of Ktidorhpa 
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My mysterious guest, he of the silver, flowing beard, read 
the last word of the foregoing manuscript, and then laid the 
sheet of paper on the table, and rested lis head upon his hand, 
eazine thonghtfully at the open fire. Thus he sat for a consider- 
able period in silence. Then he said: 

“You have heard part of iny story, that portionavhich I am 
coummauded to make known now, aud you have learned how, by 
natural methods, I passed by successive steps while im the body, 
to the door that death only, as yet, opens to limanity. You 
wuderstand also that, although of human forin, I am not as other 
wien (for with me matter is subservient to mind), and as vou 
have promised, so yon must act, and do my bidding concerning 
the manuscript.” 

“But there is-stirely more to follow, Vor sill -tellae-0f 
what you saw and experienced beyond the end of earth, within 
the possessions of Etidorlipa. Tell me of that Unknown Coun- 
ae rai 

“NO. hecanswered***thitas theseid. at leastcso tar asmins 
connection with vou is coneerned. You still question certain 
portions of iny narrative, I perceive, notwithstanding the prov- 
inys I have given von, and yet as time passes iivestigation will 
show that every word [ have read or uttered is true, historically, 
philosophically, and = spiritually (which vou now doubt), and 
men will yet readily understand how the seemingly profound, 
unfathomable phenomena I have encountered may be verified. 
I have studied and learned by bitter experience in a school that 
teaches from the outgoines of a deeper philosophy than human 
scieiice” las renclied) “especially anedcrn: materialistic: Science 
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which, however, step by step it 1s destined to reach. And yet I 
have recorded but aiginall partcof the expenences that | have 
underconce, “AViat lf tiave related 15 onh: -asforetaste of ‘tlie 
inexhaustible feast which, in the wisdom expanse of the future, 
will yet be spread before man, and which tempts hin onward 
and upward. “This narrative, which rests against the begimming 
of my real story, the Unknown Country and its possibilities 
should therefore incite to renewed cxertions, both mental and 
experimental, those permitted to review it. I lawe carried my 
luistory to the point at which I can say to you, very soon after- 
ward 1 case up iny body temporarily, by a perfectly natural 
process, a method that man can yet employ, and passed as a 
spiritual being into the ethereal spaces, through those many 
mansions which I ain not permitted to describe at this time, and 
from which I have been foreed unwillingly to return and take up 
the semblance ot 1wy <bodyjin: order 4o- eet vou and) record 
these events. I must await the developinent and expansion of 
muind that will permit men to accept this faithful record of my 
lustory before completing the narrative, for men are yet unpre- 
pared. Men must seriously consider those truths whieh, under 
iidexrble natural laws-covern the destiny of dnan, bit-.wlitels, if 
mentioned at this day can only be viewed as the hallucinations 
of avchsordered: aiid: “lo. inansesthis anamiiseri pt aril provera 
passing romance, to others an enigina, to others still it will be 
a pleasing study. Men are not now in a condition to receive 
even this paper. “Plat-fact’ LAsiow full swell, and: I liaye-accord: 
ely arranged that thirty vears shall pass before it is made 
pubhe. Then they will have begun to study more deeply into 
foree disturbanees, exhibitions of energy that are now known 
aud called unponderable bodies (perhaps some of my statements 
will then even be verified), and to reflect over the connection 
of inatter therewith. A few minds will then be eapable of 
vaguely conceiving possibilities, which this paper will serve 
to foretell, for a true solution of the great problems of the 
ethereal unknown is herein snevested, the study of which 
will lead to a final elevation of humanity, such as I dare not 
prophesy.” 

SMiich of he paperasobscure to ice said; “sand therecare 
occasional phrases and repetitions that appear to be interjected, 
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possibly, with an object, and which are yet disconnected from 
the narrative proper.”’ 

“That is true; the paper often contains statements that are 
emblematical, and which you can not understand, but yet such 
portions carry to others a lidden meaning. | aim directed to 
speak to many persons besides yourself, and I can not meet 
those whom I address more directly than I do through this com- 
munication. These pages will serve to instruet many people 
people whoim you will niever know; to whonr I have brought 
messages that will in seeret be read between the lines.” 

Se WMiiaenot- Cive it tossuchispersois.:” 

“Because I am directed to bring it to you,” he replied, “and 
yOuRdee- required: 

“First, To seal the manuscript, and place it in the mner vault 
of your safe. 

“Second, To draw up a will, and provide im case of your 
death, that after the expiration of thirty years from thus date, 
the seals are to be broken, and a limited edition published in 
book form, by one vou seleet. 

“Third, An artist capable of grasping the coneeptions will at 
the proper time be found, to whom the responsibility of illustrat- 
ing the volume is to be entrusted, he receiving credit therefor. 
Only himself and vourself (or your selected agent) are to 
presume to select the subjects for illustration. 

“Fourth, In case you are in this city, upon the expiration of 
thirty years, you are to open the package and follow the diree- 
tions given in the envelope thereim.” 

And he then placed on the manuseript a sealed envelope 
addressed to myself. 

“his J have promised already," 1 said. 

Nery well,” he renrarked, lswill bid vou farewell.” 

“Wait a moment; it is unjust to leave the narrative thus 
uncompleted. You have been promised a future in coniparison 
with which the experiences you have undergone, and have 
related to me, were tame; you had just met on the edge of the 
inner cirele that mysterions being concerning whom I am 
deeply interested, as I ain in the continuation of your personal 
narrative, and you have evidently more to relate, for you must 
have passed into that Unknown Country. You claim to have 
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done so, but you break the thread in the most attractive part 
by leaving the future to conjecture.” 

“Tt ainust be so. This is a history of man on garth, the con- 
tinuation will be a listory of inan within the Unknown Country.” 

“And I am not to receive the remainder of your story?” I 
reiterated, still loth to give it up. 

“No; [ shall not appear directly to you again. Your part in 
this work will have ended when, after thirty years, you carry 
out the directions given in the sealed Ietter which, with this 
manuscript, I entrust to your care. I must return now to the 
shore that separated me from my former guide, and having again 
laid down this semblance of a body, go once more ito ’’— 

He buried his face in his hands and sobbed. Yes; tls 
strange, cynical being whom I had at first considered an imper- 
tinent fanatic, and then, more than once afterward, had been 
induced to view as a cunning impostor, or to fear as a cold, 
seni-mortal, sobbed like a eluld. 

“Tt is too much,” he said, seemingly speaking to himself; 
“too much to require of one not yet immortal, for the good of 
liissrace. I ain again with nien, nearly a hninan, and I lone to 
eo back once more to my old home, my wife, ny children. Why 
ant I forbidden? ‘The sweets of Paradise can not comfort the 
mortal who must give up his home and fanuly, and vet carry his 
earth-thought beyond. Man can not possess unalloved joys, and 
blessings spiritnal, and retain one backward longing for mundane 
subjects, and I now yearn again for my earth love, my material 
family. Having tasted of semi-celestial pleasures in one of the 
inansions of that complacent, pure, and restful sphere, I now 
exist in the border land, but my earth lhome is not relinquished, 
I cline as a inortal to former secnes, and crave 16 11cet ni lost 
loved ones. All of earth must be left behind if’ Paradise is ever 
wholly gained, vet I have still my sublunary thoughts. 

“Wtidorhpa! Etidorlipa!’ he pleaded, turning his eyes as if 
towards one I could not see, “ itidorhpa, my old home calls. 
Thou knowest that the beginning of man on earth is a ery born 
of love, and the end of man on earth is a ery for love; love isa 
eift of Etidorhpa, and thou, Etidorhpa, the soul of love, should 
have compassion on a pleading mortal.” 

He raised his hands in supplication. 
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“Have merey on me, Etidorhpa, as [ would on you if vou 
were 1 ain Iavere Htirdoripa,” 

Then with upturned face he stood long and silent, Hstening. 

wt Sleamirumiredaat Iast.as. i lbreplyto-aoirce Lb coutd 
not catch, a voice that carried to lis ear an answer of deep dis- 
appointment; “thou spokest truly is the visio, Ee tidorlipasit 
is love that enslaves mankind; love that commands; love that 
ensnares and rules mankind, and thou, Etidorhpa, art the soul 
of ove. “Trive it 1s thatavere. there no Htidorhpa, there would 
still be tears on earth, but the cold, meaningless tears of pain 
only. No mourning people, no sorrowful partings, no sobbing 
mothers kneeling with upturned faces, no plauting of the myrtle 
and the rose on sacred graves. ‘There would be no child-love, no 
home, 10 tomb, no sorrow, no Beyond ”— 

He hesitated, sank upon Is knees, pleadingly raised his 
clasped hands and seemed to hsten to that far-off voice, then 
bowed his head, and answered : 

“Wes: thou art right, Etidorhpa—although thou bringest sor- 
row to mortals, without thee and this sorrow-gift there could be 
no bright hereafter. ‘Thou art just, Etidorhpa, and always wise. 
Love is the seed, and sorrow 1s the harvest, but this harvest of 
saduess is to man the richest gift of love, the golden hnk that 
joins the spirit form that has fled to the spirit that is still 
euthralled on earth. Were there no earth-love, there could be 
no heart-sorrow; were there no craving for loved ones gone, the 
sonl of man would rest forever a brother of the clod. He who 
has sorrowed and not profited by his sorrow-lesson, 1s unfitted 
for life. He who heeds best his sorrow-teacher 1s in closest 
touch with humanity, and nearest to Etidorhpa. She who has 
drank most deeply of sorrow’s cup has best fitted herself for 
womlan’s sphere in life, and a final home of immortal bliss. I 
will return to thy realins, Etidorhpa, and this silken strand of 
sorrow wrapped around my heart, reaching from earth to Para- 
dise and back to earth, will guide at last mv loved ones to the 
realms beyond—the home of Etidorlipa.” 

Rising, turning to me, and subduing lis emotion, ignoring 
this outburst, he said: 

“Tf time should convince you that I have related a faithful 
history, if in after years you come to learn my name (I have 
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been forbidden to speak it), aud are convinced of my identity, 
prouuse me that you will do your unbidden guest a favor.” 

‘This I will surely do; what slrall it be?” 

“T left a wife, a little babe, and a two-year-old ehild when I 
was taken away, abducted in the manner that I have faithfully 
recorded. In my subsequent experience I have not been able to 
east thei from my memory. I know that through my error 
they have been lost to me, and will be until they change to the 
spirit, after which we will meet again in one of the waiting Man- 
sions of the Great Beyond. I beg you to ascertain, if possible, 
if either my eluldren, or my children’s eluldren live, and should 
they be in want, present thei with a substantial testimonial. 
Now, farewell.” 

He held out his hand, I grasped it, and as I did so, his form 
beeame indistinet, and gradually disappeared from my gaze, the 
fingers of my hand met the palm in vaeaney, and with extended 
arms I stood alone in my room, holding the mysterious manu- 
seript, on the back of whieh I find plainly engrossed: 


“There are more things 1n Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


EB Pie Gis; 


LETTER ACCOMPANYING THE MYSTERIOUS MANUSCRIPT. 


The allotted thirty years have passed, and as directed, I, 
Llewellyn Drury, now break the seals, and open the envelope 
accompanying the mysterious package which was left in amy hand, 
aud read as follows: 


Herein find the epilogue to your manuscript. Also a picture 
of vour unwelcome guest, I—Am—The—Mau, which you are 
directed to have engraved, and to use as a frontispiece to the 
volume. There are men yet living to bear witness to my identity, 
who will need but this picture to convinee them of the autlen- 
ticity of the statements in the manuscript, as it is the face of one 
they knew when lle was a young man, and will recognize now 
that he isin age. Do not concern yourself abont the reception 
of the work, for you are in no wise responsible for its statemeuts. 
Interested persons, if living, will not care to appear in public in 
connection therewith, and those who grasp and appreciate, who 
can see the pertinence of its trutlis, who cau read between the 
lines and have the key to connected conditions, will assuredly 
keep their knowledge of these facts locked 1n their own bosoms, 
or insidiously oppose them, and by their silence or their attacks 
cover from men outside the fraternity, their connection with the 
unfortunate author. They dare not speak. 

Revise the sentences; sectire the services of an editor if you 
desire, aud induce another to publish the book if you shrink 
from the responsibility, but in your revision do not in any way 
alter the meaning of the statements made in the maunsceript; 
have it copied for the printer, and take no part in comments that 
Nay arise anlong men concerning its reception.* ‘Those who are 





* From a review of the fac simile see p. 35, it will be seen that an exact print word for 
word could not be expected. In more than ove instance subsequent study demonstrated that 
the first conception was erroneous, and in the interview with Etidorhpa see p. 252, after the 
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best informed regarding certain portions thereof, will seemingly 
be least interested in the book, and those who realize most fully 
these truths, will persistently evade the endorseinent of them. 
The scientific enthusiast, like the fraternity to which I belong, if 
appealed to, will obstruct the mind of the student either by eriti- 
eisin or ridicule, for many of these revelations are not recorded 
in lus books. 

You are at liberty to give in your own language as a prologue 
the history of your connection with the author, reserving, 
however, if you desire to do so, your personality, adding an intro- 
duction to the manuscript, and, as interludes, every detail of our 
several conversations, and of your experience. Introduce such 
illustrations as the selected artist and yourself think proper in 
order to lnmuinate the statements. Do not question the advis- 
ability of stating all that you know to have oecurred; write the 
whole truth, for although mankind will not now accept as fact 
all that you and I have experienced, strange phases of life 
phenomena are revealing themselves, and humanity will yet 
surely be led toa higher plane. As men investigate the points of 
luistorical interest, and the ultra-scientific phenomena broached 
in this narrative, the curtain of obscurity will be drawn aside, 
aud evidence of the truths contained in these details will be 
disclosed. Finally, you must mutilate a page of the manuscript 
that you may select, and preserve the fraginent intact and in 
secret. Do not print another edition unless you are presented 
with the words of the part that is missing. * 

(Signed.) © [—AmM—THr—May. 


Nore py Mr. Drury.—Thius the letter ended. After mature 
consideration it has been decided to give verbatim most of the 
letter, and all of the manuscript, and to append, asa prologue, an 
introduction to the manuscript, detailing exactly the reeord of my 
connection therewith, including iny arguments with Professors 
Chickering and Vaughn, whoi I consulted concerning the state- 
micuts made to me directly by its author. I will adimit that 
perhaps the opening chapter in my introduction may be such as 
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page had been plated, it was discovered that the conveyed meaning was exactly the reverse of 
the original. [Luckily the error was discovered in time to change the verse, and leave the 
spirit of this fair creature unblemished.—J. U. 1. 

*T have excised a portion see p. t90,.—J. UL. 
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to raise in the minds of some persons a question coneerning my 
icutal responsibility, for as the principal personage in this drama 
rémarks: * Mankind can not now accept as facts what I lave 
seen.” Yet I walk the streets of ny native city, a business ian 
of recognized thoughtfulness and sobriety, and I only relate on 
my own responsibility what has to my knowledge occurred. It 
has never been intimated that I ain mentally irresponsible, or 
speculative, and even were this the case, the material proof that 
I hold, and have not inentioned as yet, and may not, concerning 
ny relations with this remarkable being, effectually disproves 
the idea of mental aberration, or spectral delusion. Besides, 
inany of the statements are of such a nature as to be verified 
easily, or disproved by any person who inay be inclined to repeat 
the experiments suggested, or visit the locahties inentioned. The 
part of the whole production that will seem the most improbable 
to the inajority of persons, is that to which I can testify from iny 
own knowledge, as related in the first portion and the closing 
chapter. This approaches necromancy, seemingly, and yet in my 
opinion, as I now see the matter, such unexplained and recondite 
oecurrences appear unscientific, because of the shortcomings of 
students of science. Occult phenomena, at some future day, 
will be proved to be based on ordinary physical conditions to be 
disclosed by scientific investigations [for “ All that is ts natural, 
and science einbraces all things’’], but at present they are beyond 
our perception; yes, beyond our conception. 

Whether I have been mesmerized, or have written in a 
trance, whether I have been the subject of mental aberration, or 
have faithfully given a life history to the world, whether this book 
is altogether romance, or carries a vein of prophecy, whether it 
sets in motion a train of wild speculations, or combines playful 
arguments, science problems, and metaphysical reasonings, useful 
as well as entertaining, remains for the reader to determine. So 
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far as I, Llewellyn Drury, ain concerned, this is— 
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ADDENDA. 


RECIPIENTS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


The writer of this Addenda avails himself of the opportunity to add 
to this list the names of some who are not subscribers, but to whoin he is 
deeply obliged, or whom he regards as very dear friends, and also of a 
few others to whom lie is personally unknown, but whom he admires and 
honors. 

Furthermore, he can not forbear saying that a sense of delicacy 
forbade him annonuneing this work in Cineinnati, or in the suburb, 
Norwood, where he resides. To have done so would perhaps have placed 
individuals in the embarrassing position either of subseribing to a book 
in whieh they have no interest or concern, or of imagining that in not 
responding they might have their motives misconstrued. As probably 
no commercial edition of Etidorlipa will ever be issued, some of the 
writer's disappointed neighbors and friends, not receiving a COPY alll 
doubtless feel aggrieved even after this explanation, as, indeed, several 
have already intimated. However, as this explanation embraces the 
Whole truth, the writer can add nothing further, and must abide the 
consequences, having endeavored sineerely to avoid errors either of 
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Ital, J., Edgewood,.111. 
Hall, W. A., Greenville, Mieh. 
Nalibers, CoS. -Chicacos II, 
ilance, Ka hL, Philadelplua, Pa. 
Tlancock, J. J), Baltiniare, NI, 
land, J, Mj biakely, Ga, 
Mambhiny a1. & Whitford, West 
boro, Mo. 
Hamilton, C, C., Kausas City. Mo. 
Pinar toy J. Serban, dad: 
Ilainilton, I’. A., Meridian, Cal. 
Hanulton; Mo 1., Mannington, W. 
Va. 
Thuailton, 1V. Ci, Topeka, Natt. 
Diiisberncc\; Jae zar eel. 
Wanier, Ga \\.: oalladshbure.0), 
TTarmony, P., Wadsworth, Nev. 
EESEretie Nr Ss Sheet ese croac. 
llarnneton J. To Abilene: ex. 
Ilarris, Fo A. K., Winter Haven, Fla. 
aris aeeCantoneen. J. 
blarcis, (ave veraiie®: 
Dihains: I larrine tone wash: 
Phirrisoue RG Siriek er 2\1 k; 
Murer G..J3.. Davton, C): 

Hace wie C.. Carveo, Alriiit. 
llartley, We TT. Svdnev, New South 
Wales, 
Ilartshorn, F. 
Mass. 


=A, 


Marlborough, 
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-Harvev, W. R., Dana, Il. 
Hastings. 1.4 Norwood,.0. 
Hatfield, I. P., Grenola, Kan 
Hattenhauer, R. C., La Salle. Tl. 
Hauck, T., Columbus Grove, O. 
HanenStettn, \V4n sew SOLk-City. 
Havens, H. P., Urbana, O. 
Hawkey, J W., Alanson, Mich. 
has Se ibe woods, 11. 
Hazlett, A. 11, Dunlap,lowa. 
Healess, J.. Clinton, Iowa. 
Heacker, W. J.. Bean's Station, Tenn. 
Hleckler, G. 1.2 Cleveland, ©: 
Heiititsh, C. A., Laneaster, Va. 
Flermter, CAN Wiimas:O. 
Helbing, G., Bonhant, Tex. 
Heller, G. G., East St. Louis, I. 
Help, |-; Detron. lien. 
Henderson, Ho In. St- bouts; Alo. 
Henderson, W. 11., Sacramento, Cal. 
Hendneck, H. T., Hantord, Cal. 
Henrv, C., Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Fenty, Fy a, Loursville “Ky: 
Hereth,. F.-S., ‘Chicago, 111. 
Hermann, J. G., Cumberland, Md. 
Herrick. Ro blond. “Ti 
Hersey, SSL, Bridgeport, Conn. 
bless. [i \V. ancaster; Pa, 
Hetherington, J. P., Logansport, 
Ind. 
Hiekinan;. JO. Hantiord,: Cal: 
Higeiis, C. P. Ftebiacs, Cal. 
Tlill, Alex., Cincinnati, O. 
111), A. M., Genoa, Il. 
Mill, AvR] Parner aw. St 
Pall: BC. Gover. Wo: 
Hal) Go Re Rendalie wis: 
Hines, L., Springer, N. Mexico. 
Hitchinan A. Butler-O. 
Hoag, C. Ws lantha, Mo. 
Hobbie. J--ns) Buttala ee \, 
Hockett, ©. PicStry ker, 0: 
Hodge, T. 5., Torrington, Conn. 
Hoffman, Fr., New York City. 
Hoffineyer, F. B.Wluscatine, Iowa. 
Rogan, 1..C., Cine, 111, 
Holden, H.c;, Rockford, Alich. 
Hock. Fe wNew sone City 
Hollingshead, E., Waterville, Wash. 
Helingswornh, I. DD. Creston, 0! 
Holmes, C. W., Elmira, N. Y. 
Holmes, H. E., Seattle, Wash. 
Holines, W. N., Milan, Tenn. 
Holzhaner,-G., Newport, Ky. 


EB TIDORFLPS. 


liomer, A F., Franklin, Me. 
Hoimsgler, G. AV. CanidengO 
Hooper, Asa, Kansas City, Mo. 
Hooper, M. S., Stronghurst, (11. 
Hoover, E. M., Halstead, Kan. 
Hopkins, Rev., Norwood, O. 
Hopp. C., Cleveland 0. 
Horus Wee F., Carlisle Fa, 
Horne, S.55., Jouesboro: iid, 
‘Horner, J., Whitewater, Kan. 
Porton sw Cortland, ©: 
Florton, We A. Durant, £ EL. 
Horton, J. H:, Cloquet, Minty. 
Houghton, Mrs. H. B., Palmetto, 
Pla: 
House, J. C., Modesto, Cal. 
Hotser, J C., Mine La Motte, Mo. 
HMowald, F. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Howe P. -Pomniotia, Cal, 
Howe, R. M,, Edinburg, Ind. 
Howes, P. E., Boston, Mass. 
Howland, C. E., Sedan, Kan. 
Hoxsey, J. H., Spangle, Wash. 
Hubbard, B. R., Sandusky, O. 
Hubbard, H. C., Watersmeet, Mich 
Hubbard, W. A., Boston, Mass. 
Huckins, Es Phaouth, Neer 
Huckins, J. Wa-Dauville, Cal. 
Hudson, L. H. Little York; Ind. 
Hudson, O. L., Princeton, Ind. 
Hudson, W. C., Mulberry, Ark. 
Huffman, C. W., Lebanon, Tenn. 
Hue, HH. Elsing Gre: 
Hughes, G., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Hulbert, W. H. Nashville, Tenn. 
Hill, J.-S, -Mieksmlle, 0. 
Iiume. B. L.. Petersburg, Va. 
Humphrey, D. W., Parnell, Mo. 
IInrty, J. N., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hutchinson, J. A.,. New Haven, Conn 
Huttenhaner, R. C.. La Salle, I]. 
Hutton & Hilton, Washington, D.C 


Ingalls, A. O., Murray, Idaho. 
Ingalls, J.. Macon, Ga. 

line tt. eve anton, 0. 

lniman, Cy Pe -vkron, ©; 

Inman, G. W.. Centropolis. Kan. 
Irwin, R. K., Peacerville, Idaho. 


Jacobs, M. C., Richmond, Mo. 
James, D. L., Cinetnnati, O. 
James, W. J., Leesburg, O. 
Jarvis, H.C: Schell City,. Mo: 


RECIPIENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Jems eR. (Carlisle. Lic. 
Jewell, E. W . Norwood, O. 
Jillson, H. K., New London, Wis. 
Johnson, B., Boston, Mass. 
Johnson, C. B., Middletown, O. 
Jolinson, G. W., San Antonio, Tex. 
Jolson, J--ME., Imez, Ky. 
Jolinson, M. K., Pittsburg, Kan. 
Johnson, P. C., Champaign, Hl. 
Johisoi, Ave F.,.Paynec, Neb. 
Johnston, M. L., Harrod, O. 


Jones & Jones, Baxter Springs, Kan. 


Jones, J. W., Seotland, Ark. 
Jones, ‘F. H., Galena, Mo. 

Jordan, G. W., Marshalltown, Pa 
Jowett, J. A.. Nashville, Leni: 
Judd W. H., Janesville, Wis. 
Judge. W. Q., New York City. 
Juuekind: J. a,-hittle Rock Ark. 
Jurgensohn, B., Manarda, Wis. 


Kadler, Low), Chicago, Ill. 
Kaeppel. O., So. Madly Falls, Mass 
Kahn, F. P.-Haricon, Wis. 
halb, Jj. C.,- Canton, Inn, 
Kalish, J.. New York City. 
Kampen, H. 1), Kirkwood, II]. 
Kattenhorn, I*., Cinetmnati, O. 
Kanffman, G. B., Columbus. O. 
Keenan, T. J.. New York City. 
Neith, J. S., Congerville, Hl. 
Kelly. Ph. Ghilhicotne, Ht: 
Kelley, C., Ordway, Colo. 
Kemp, W.S.,.Dayton, O. 
Kemper, E. W., Norwood, O. 
Kergan, J. DeG., Detroit, Mich. 
KerneO: 12. Gallipons, ©: 

Kerr, W. W., Russellville, Ark. 
eessler-S.2\1, Golden, Col. 


Ketchum, M. B., Mineral Wells, Tex. 


Nilgore, H. ¥., Luverne, Minn. 


Kilner, T. B., New Brunswick, ™. J. 


Kinnnel, O. P., German, O. 
king, J. A., St. Lois, Mo. 


King, H. W., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Feainnett, W. is, Yorkvitle, I. 
Kinney, Hon. C., Nenta, O. 
Kirk, J., Barnesboro, Pa. 
Kirk, MF. A., Bellefonte, Pat. 
Kirk. Pa Burr Oak Rat. 
Kinsland, 1. B., Berea, O- 
Kisner, T. J.. Canton, O. 
NWhesG ie St] Louise Sto. 
Kline, €..S., Deuver, Col, 
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Knapp. Mrs. E., Norwood, O. 
Koch, F. W., New York City. 
Koelt, J. Aw Pittsbire. Pa. 
Kochan, J., Denver, Col. 
Koenigstein, J., Norfolk, Neb. 
Kolb, A., Columbus, O. 

Wwoller, Cy Clicago, Ill. 

Noors (Gs AV Canton, 0: 
NOUIEAe.oltes O DITI@ TEL UG Wee a. 
Kozel, M., Kansas City, Kan. 
Kransi, W. J., New York City. 
Kratiskopf, G. kk Pittsbure, Pa. 
IKXrebs, Carl, Cleveland, O. 
Kkremers, E., Madison, Wis. 
Kueinimel, E. R., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Writs, Si :, ato, 0; 


Laces Re ©: Walve-City, Col. 
Lachance, S., Montreal, Can. 
Backuin, HE J: Mon, Dysart, lowa. 
]alollette, G. W., Poe, Ind. 
Lance, | LE. Spureeon, lid. 
Lane, FL W., Ellswortli, Wis. 
Langhtt, WW-C, Cinetnnati.:O. 
LaPierre. EK H., Cambridge, Mass. 
Larter-C. OO. Detroit siich, 
LawiG..F Awillonehbs:, 0. 
LaWall, C. H.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lawrence, J. S., Cincinnati, O. 
Lawrence, R.i., Reesville, O. 
Laws, Annie, Cincinnati, O. 
Laws. L. B.. Sninions, io: 
Lawson, D:. J... Warsaw. 0: 
Layanan, A... Philadelphia, Va, 
Latent. H eon wOrlUlinmtoi). 
Ivayton, U.2St Louis alo: 
Leathers, W. P., Diamond, Mo. 
Lee CUM, New ibena, ba: 

Lite, J. Fac lneaco, Til, 

L@e.O. Peailaryeviile;, Cal: 
Legendre, J. A., New Orleans, La. 
Leggat Bros., New York City. 
Lehr, P., Cleveland, O. 

Leister, W. L., Searcy, Ark. 
bemberver, Jel Lebaron la. 
Lekker, BRS Clacrin Falls. 
Le-Van Bender, Ji, Peni Yates. \- 
ewisiGe Ween camere, Til. 
Lewis, J. B., Shambaugh, Iowa. 
Lewis, J WelDriggs, Ark. 
hillird, B., Newey ork City. 

Lilly, J. K., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bites; | wo. cSrag Olniis ak aly: 
binele, Gye. Green Camp, 0. 


010 


Isinqgiliste sl ale ive ork City. 

isk: i. Connerly 

Cinimeston, 1 Jo. Salix Pa, 

Livineston, ),. S., Jolnstown, Pa. 

Dlewellvigd Mexico, Mo. 

lloyd, Miss E. A., North Bloom- 
field; No. 

Lloyd, Mrs. John Uni, Norwood, O. 

Llovd, Mrs. N. Ashley, Norwood, O. 

Lloyd, Mrs. S W., Norwood, O. 

Lockwood, Mrs. [E., | Put-in-Bay 
(Slane: 

loean ial. H.Saw Francisco, Cal, 

Loeano: Ds Anddictown, 0; 

Lo¢gean- . O;-Pitilomath, Ore. 

Long, D. T., Topeka, Kan. 

Wotze, te he, “Girard, O. 

Love, G. A., Preston, Minn. 

Ludwic. PIAaAk, Richland Center, 
ANAS: 

larse. Gb. Hes illoughbs, 0. 

Lyman, M. R., Gagetown, Micl1. 


Macer, T., Evansville, Ind. 
Maddox, C. K., Atlanta, Ga. 
Maddy; Jee, Cinciumat.O. 
Madison, W. H., New York City. 
Maghee, T. G., Rawlins, Wyo. 
Magoffin, A. E., Lyons, Kan. 
Maguire, T. G., San Francisco, Cal. 
Main, T. F., New York City. 
Major, J. R., Washington, D. C. 
Manley, W. C., Franklin, Il. 
Mann, A. J., Brookville, .\la. 
Manwaren, E. M., Oswego, N. Y. 
Maple, W. W., Des Moines, Towa. 
March, S. F., Argentine, Kan. 
March, W. B., Brentwood, Cal. 
Nareonnay, A. dé, West Berkeley’, 
Cal. 
Mark, W. K., Cleveland, O. 
Marks, W. L., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Markham, J. H., Kansas City, Mo. 
Marques, A., Honolulu, Hawaiian Is. 
Nears. RF, Scota, i 
Marsh, E. J., Oswego, N. Y. 
Marsh, M. L., New Britain, Conn. 
Marshall, KE. C., Boston, Mass. 
Marshall, D. M., Forestport, N. Y. 
Marshett, Ida IX., Jackson, Cal. 
Martin, F. k., Wenona, Il. 
Martin, J. B., Griswold, Iowa. 
Martin, N. H.., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Kugland. 


Ie PI DORIA, 


Marts, J. Cyvashington, D.C. 
Martinez, R. J., Jacksonville, Ila. 
Marvin, J. ?.. Harrison, ©. 

Mason, C. A., Waterbury, Conn. 
Mason, Ld. t., Gagiker City, Kan. 
Masters, S. H., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Matchette, G. H., McPherson, Kan. 
Matthews, J. N., Mason, Il. 
Maxwell, G. F., West Liberty, O. 
Aavo., C. A. NeweVork City. 
Mayo, J. K., Houston, Tex. 
Meader, H. C., Cincinnati, O. 
Meissner, I*, W., Iva Porte, Ind. 
Mellette, U. N., DeLand, Fla. 
Nleudell; he-\.. St. joseplr, Alo: 
Merrill, W. W., Hanmmond, Ind. 
Metz, A. L.. New Orleans, La. 
Metzger, B.S, Boundary, Ind. 
Meyer C. F. G., St. Louis, Mo. 
Meyer, G., Prague, Austria. 
Michael, Mrs. H. A., Boston, Mass. 
Michaelis, G., Albany, N. Y. 
Michener, H., Halsey, Ore. 
Mickle, J. B., Greenville, Pa. 
Middleton, M. C., Jasper, Ind. 
Miles, T. W., Denver, Col. 
Milholland, W. H., New Orleans, La. 
Millard, fF. I., Toledo, O. 

Miller, A. C., Findlay, O. 

Miller, A. We, Philadelphia, Pa. 
hitter CeGeialiiax. Pa. 

Niller: CoiN.,-San- Francisco, Cal, 
Miller, G. M., Newport, Ky. 
Miller, T. H., Blacksville, W. Va. 
Miller, W., Cincinnati, O. 

Miller, W. S., Uniontown, Kan. 
Milligan, T., New Britain, Conn. 
Miner, C. A., Janesville, Wis. 
Miner, Mrs. M. O., Hiawatha, Kan. 
Minthorn, M. F., Moorehead, Iowa. 
Mitchell,.J. H., Dallas, Tes, 
Mittelbach, W., Boonville, Mo. 
Mock. W.ds.. Cleveland, ©. 
Moeglich, O. A.. Columbus, O. 
Moench, F., St. Paul, Minn. 
Monroe, J. A., West Alexander, Pa. 
Montgomery, W. H., Comanche, I. T. 
Moon, I&. W., Portland, Ind. 
Moore, C. II., Oakfield, Wis. 
Moore, Iv.-S., Bay Shore, N.Y. 
Moore, J. H., Cincinnati, O. 
Moore, O. M., Bradshaw, Neb. 
Moore, Hon. I*. W., Winton Place, QO. 
Moorman, J. W., Humboldt, Tenn. 


RISCIPIFRSTS AWND-SREBSCRIBERS., 


Morgan, Miss S. A, L., Sharon- 
ville @) 
Moris, Jake New vi bans, lid. 
Rlorris, Alrs.C,.5,,. New York City. 
Norrison, J. 1¢., Montreal, Can. 
siorrow, J..Geruinintown, Neb. 
Morse, E. L., Ashtabula, O. 
Morse: 5, WV... iem, lows, 
Plorton.rN,,. Witte Coolew. Pa: 
Rloses, F, WaeGrove City, 0: 
Klosher, C. N., Webb City, Mo. 
ALosher, 3E..14. @ilavana, 111. 
Moxley, D. N., Glenwood, Ala. 
Nudoe: Wie. Wales: sliely, 
Mueller, A., Kirkwood, Mo. 
Alulford, R., Jr. Norwood, O. 
Nihitlen; iH Cee nrciinaty 70), 
Naligan 1). New Britain, Coin, 
Mandy. AV. Ne Sicnimsits, -O. 
Munk, J. s\.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Murphy; =. F., Olevano-roniano, 
Italy. 
Whirrayy CC lico, Cal: 
Aluirray, FSi, Delaware, O. 
Abtirray, J- 11. Ava, No: 
Muslett, Ida &., Jackson, Cal. 
Blvers, D., Cleveland, 0: 
‘leCally, J. Re Davton,-O. 
MeCatce, J. 3; Sadorus, Ill. 
Meeain: Jae slontrcoello. lid, 
AleCani, J. SL. Poledo, O. 
Mee auley je. Clevehii 0): 
AeClanahan, J. T., Boonsiile, Alo: 
sicCleliand, J. S., Sandusky. 
AleClung, C. E., Colunrous. Kan. 
McConnell, G. W., Newberg, Ore. 
RicC ray WW 2b Clarks Halle lad. 
BicCrea, A. )., Southbridee? Mass. 
Ne Cull CAbbeburnetts Creek Ind. 
McDowell, G.S., Cincinnati, ©. 
Meine, TD. Brooklvuig N.Y. 
Meine. Ja 2 a ee Ne 
London, O. 
MecE|]Hinney, J. M1., Newport. O. 
MicFarlan, Anna I,., Norwood, O. 
BleGeealy. Ce barry, 3): 
Ateigreew, Se Pittsbure. Pa. 
MeGuire, W. H., Frankfort, Ind. 
Mchenry, OP. Pamnlton, 0; 
MeKessen,.J., Meav York City. 
Bhchusley, AW. 1d. Oedtae ill: 
AMeKinzie, Ws, Quayvzee, Ind. 
Mehitrickye\. Ss Kenton, O 
MekKlveen, J. A.. Chariton, Iowa. 
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MeKlveen, MM. B.Coin, Iowa. 
Meluiclhny J Mic. itlersO. 
Melzean, S. H.,4illsboro, 111. 
MeLennan, D., Honolulu, Hawaiian 
[slands. 
MeMillen, Bishop, Columbus, O. 
DICTATE aes Pear eet ALO. 
MeNeill, Aaron, Norwood, O. 
MePheron, E. AI., Ada, O. 
MeWilhains, A. R., Blue Mountain, 
Miss. 


Wachtrieh. C. J.,\Wauseon,. ©: 
Nafe, G. W., Fremont, Mielh. 
wast, CC iaberhy. Lex, 
weison. Ra Ps “Wodinian, Ark, 
Nead, Mrs. J.D. Kansas City, Alo. 
Nesbitt. wth Spmleheldy 0): 
Newly We th. wew slondoenccnd: 
INICliGlS; Sle Fl. \WOoreestcnr sc. \ 
Nicolay, Wa J Bloommeton, 111, 
Niederkorn, J. S., Versailles, O. 
Nifer, I*. J., Brimfield, Ind. 
Niles, :\., Wellsboro, Pa. 
Nims, F. A., Muskegon, Mich. 
Wipgen, J... -Chilhecothe, 0. 
Nixon. O. \\V.4. Clicace, fl. 
Mole. 1, Custar2@. 
NMordstri,. oo. Ge Sioux 
Iowa. 
Mortons she, 1S. Cinematic ©, 
Numbers, J. R., Wertser, Idaho. 
Nive, Ci N Cantony-O: 


Rapids, 


Oherdeeier, S.. Santa Clara. Cal. 
OBrien, 5b, Hillsboro; hx: 
Oder Ke ko kuslisviv ania). 
Oaden,Veba Nit Bar, Lowa: 
Ole J.J. ie yas ive:-1 cl: 

O Hare, J. Providence, -R. 1, 
Ohio State Library, Columbus, O. 
Olilérs We Es Portland, Ate: 
Oldberg, O., Chicago, Il. 
Oiseardy ly. WN. Houston, Alinn, 
Opperman, <\., .\uburn. Neb. 
@rtt. Jo Canton 0. 

Osborn, J. Wo, Dyersville, Towa. 
sisi; cee Ge vork City: 
Onitcalteelk. Ne Cimeninatn.(). 
Ovutlnid. PoP.“ Zanrestieldh ©): 


Packer, 15.3; Osawe-Cits,. Kan. 
Packscoock, Si DAllichland Center, 
Iowa. 


a7. 
ee 


Pahiier, Beis Wwoble, 111. 
Papiko- ec Wicago. M1, 
Parkill, S. E., Owosso, Mich. 
leirke. Go be stellar slich: 
Parr, l.. E., Beeville, Tex. 
Partrilee, We Po clvennedy.0: 
Parsons, Ge AV. Kansas City) Kan. 
Patch, E. L., Stoneliaim, Mass. 
PAEtOM. icin N Orkin. 
Peacocks J.-C. Philadelphiagta. 
Peckham, H. C., Freeport, Miclt. 
Pennell, W. W., Fredericktown, O. 
Penmmimeton, 1. Prov N . ¥- 
Perrine; J.P. Junction; Ark. 
Perry. J. R., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peters bby AViontsriiie; 11. 
Pettit G. We Cinenminati, 0; 
Phelons WW. P:; Clreaeo; Til. 
Pirnillings TH: Ge dRochester, Nov: 
Phillips, We. Jackson, O. 
Pickerill, G. W., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pickenma,. av.) “Ou “Chiuckey City; 
Tenn. ‘ 
Piekett, C.; Broken. Bow, Neb. 
Pirekett,.) ia Oskaloosa; lowa. 
Pieck, FE... Covington, Ky. 
Pierce, J. G., Sebastopol, Cal. 
Piene, Cc. EF. Galloway, Ark. 
Pitinier,-F:- J; KR. Delaware, 0: 
Pike, L., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Pinney, M., Cincinnati, O. 
Pinson, Ge Pikervilleskiy. 
Pinson: ML. \\ hainisoiy WEN a; 
Platts, irs, K.oA,, Bellewue, Ky, 
Planner, RoN. Viladelphia,. Va: 
Poe, LJ Butlersiie 
Poos, R. Ce Okawwille, 1). 
Pope, J. D., Monticello, Ark. 
Porter, A.C, axvshtord.siN Y. 
Porter, H. C.,. Towanda, Pa. 
Postle, R. A., Ashville, O, 
Potter, GG. Nesvark, Ne J. 
Potter, H. B., Jefferson, N. Y. 
Potts.eMary, PolmirauN: Ve 
Powers, H. W., Washingtonville, O. 
Pra), Ey oaginan, set. 
Preston & Rounds, Providence, R. I. 
Preston, D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Presler, H. M., Fairbury, H1. 
Prideaux, R. O., Farner, Tex, 
Price, V. C., Wankegan, III. 
Proctor, W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PubhieWibrary, Detroit, Nich, 
Puclita, G. Cincinnati, 0. 


ETIDORHPA. 


Paliam, UC. Crowley. oa 
Prilvant: 3; br Crowley 1a: 


Quek \V. 1. Ft Collins Col 
Quire, H. D., Blackwater, Mo. 
Quilt, W. FL., Loraiusier, O. 
Ottan, J.D. igemport, Ky. 


a, 


Ridera) Au, Caney, Kan: 
Radiord, 2i:.J; Pareka, Hi 
Kamsperger,.G., New York City. 
Randall, P. M., Sugar Grove, Wis. 
Randol ply, 2.4). Olica vont 
Randolph, R. H., Portland, Ore. 
Rapelye, C. A , Hartford, Conn. 
Rash, H. W., Centerville, Kan. 
Rauch, W., Jolinstowny;-Pa: 
Ratisclrkott. J-, Columbus,.O. 
Reade ji. 2\.45 Peciise ne isan: 
Redinan, J. R., Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Redinond, F. J., Fillmore, N. Y. 
Redsecker, J. H., Lebanon, Pa. 
Reed, J. H., Napoleon, Mich. 
Reed, P. W.. Port Fhiron, Mich. 
Reeder, J. C., Montezuma, Ind. 
Rees, D. B., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Reichard, Aj Paola, Kan; 
Reichard, G. W., New Moorefield, O. 
Reid, A. Y., Norwood, O. 
Reiington, J. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reppeto, A. O., Port Townsend, 
Wash. 
Reynolds, H. PP... Miainheld axe J. 
Rice, A. C., Palmyra, Wis. 
Rice, C., New York City. 
Richardson As. Larerande, Ore. 
Richardson, J. K., Wichita, Kan. 
Richardson, J. M., Mineral Point, O. 
Richardson, T. L., Baltimore, Md. 
Richardson, W. F., Pierce City, Mfo. 
Rickey, J. K., Mendota, Hl. 
Riddle, T. E., Rockdale, Tex. 
Ridpath, J. C., Greencastle, Ind. 
Riggs, S. M., Muscotah, Kan. 
Riggs, W. E., Glenville, Neb. 
Rinehart, S., Laporte, Mich. 
Ringe. He le rerndale, Cal 
Ripley, E. M., Unionville, Conn. 
Ritene, Jaa Caddo, Tex. 
Rittenhouse, A., Pliladelpliua, Pa. 
Ritter,.s. J. Flanoverville,. Pa. 
Robbins, A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roberts, J., I... Germantowi, Par 
Robertson, Mrs. C. D., Cincinnati, O. 
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Robinson, B. A., Newark, N. J. 
Robinson, B. I,., Melean, N. Y. 
Robinson, I. A., Lowell, Mass. 
Rodecker, C. W., Wonewoc, Wis. 
Rodgers, A. If., Brenham, Tex. 
Rogers, C. M., Deadwood, S. Dak. 
Rogers, F.. H., Bloomer, Wis. 
Rogers, S. T., New Albany, tnd. 
Rogers, W. H., Middletown, N. Y. 
Rollian, J. C, Burr Oak, Mich. 
Reod.G. l.. htia.N. ve 

Root; E..S. 3; Seotias€al,. 
Rosenberg, J. H., Omaha, Neb. 
Rosenbery,. DoH, Mascotte, Fla. 
Rosenblneth, M., New York City. 
Rosenthal, A., Cineinuati, O. 
Rosewater, N., Cleveland, O. 
Ross, J. G., Portland, Ind. 

Ross, 1. H. Ekin hid. 

Roth, CG. CinenmiaticO: 
Rouse, S. D., Covington, Ky. 
Ronse, J. T., Cineinnati, O. 
Rouse, Miss A., Crittenden, Ky. 
Rowe, M., Redinon, I]. 
Rowlinski, Savannah, Ga. 

Ruble, W. R., Mavfield, Kv. 
Rudolf, Mrs. E., New Orleans, La. 
Rudwick, P. F. A., Chicago, Ill, 
Ruhl, M. F., Cincinnati, O. 
Russell, A. P., Wilmington, O. 
Russell, C. W., Springfield, O. 
Russell, L. E., Springfield, O. 


Salisbury, J. H., New York City. 
Salsbury, J. E., Cazenovia, N. ¥. 
Salter, Gee Brooklyn. ns. ve 
Samuel, J. H., Maysville, Ky. 
Samuels, E. H., San Francisco, 
Cal. 
Sargent, C. B., Taos, N. Mex. 
Sarver, J. A., New Frankfort, Ind. 
Sattler, R., Cincinnati, O. 
sau, F. A., Bridgewater, Iowa. 
Saunders, Mrs. W., Ottawa, Can. 
SAV Te, se A, INCRKTY Ork- City, 
Sayre el. E., Lawrence: Nan: 
Schafer, G. H., Ft. Madison, Lowa. 
Schieffer, E., Lonisville, Ky. 
Sclellentrager, If. A., Cleveland, O. 
Scherer, A., Chicago, I]. 
schieffelin, W. J.. New York City. 
Schilling, J., Lonisville, O. 
Schinetsa, G. T., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlaepfer, H. J., Evansville, Ind. 


Schlarbaum, J. C., San Francisco, 
Cal, 
Schlotterbeck, J. O., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
schinitt, Carl, Cleveland, O. 
schneerer, F. W., Norwalk, O. 
Schoettlin, A. J., Louisville, Ky. 
Schooley, KE. W., Mentor. O,. 
Schrank, H. C., Milwankee, Wis. 
sclireiber, S. 1... Sli biry, Va, 
Scott 12 --oledo. ©; 
scott, J. i, Aibertyilleé\ la, 
scott, J. McD., Chicago, 11]. 
Scoville, W. L., Boston, Mass. 
Scudder, J. K., Cincinnati, O. 
Seabury, 'G., Mew York City. 
Seal, F. Fit. Carinel. nd. 
Seiler, N. H., Lawrence, Kan, 
Segraves, S. L., Era, Texas. 
Sennenwald. ©. 40. St. Longs. Mo. 
Severance, W. S., Greenfield, Mass. 
Severs, G. F.. Centerville, Iowa. 
Seymour, J. R., Raymond, 1. 
seymour, HH. AgeBerwyri, 1, T: 
Shafer, G. R., Morton, Il. 
Shafer, W., Rochester, Ind. 
Shantz, F., Kenton, O. 
Snapp, Cy J Oakland -Cal, 
Shedd, E. W., Boston, Mass. 
Shelby, J. 0.,.1iberty, Tex. 
Sheldoi, WL bie Me erie. 111: 
Shepard, B., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Shepard, W., Coluinbus, O. 
Sheppard, S. A. D., Boston, Mass. 
Sherlock, Tf: J..Stetson; Mich. 
Shernianss. Al. Colinrbirs: 0). 
Sherrow, W. E,, Salen Center, Ind. 
Sherwood, L. N., Columbus, O. 
Silively Oo) )., Wales City, Nan, 
Short. S.balhnore: 11): 
Shrader, J. M.. Hopewell, O. 
OMUCY, Axe fOspedt,w). 
Shultz, J. J., Delphi, Ind. 
Sltttoh< Cc oervias lid: 
Siegenthaler, G. M., Bethany, Mo. 
Siggins, 1. S., South Omaha, Neb. 
Simmons, B. L., Granville, Tenn. 
Sinnnons, J., Southport, England. 
Simon, J. C., Cleveland, O. 
Sie, Wa Baltimore. Md. 
Stenson, W., Cincinnati, O. 
Simpson, R. A., York, Pa. 
Sinipson, W., Raleigh, N.C. 
Sloan, G. W., Indianapolis, Ind. 


oid 


ShivtercSeeChalnerssinid. 
Smalley, James, Nixa, Mo. 
Sniunk, W. it. Rk. Shainokin, Pa. 
Smith, A. G., La Graude, Ore. 
Smith, A. J., Metamora, Ind. 
Smith, C. C., Kirkwood, U1. 
Sinith, C., Cincinnati, O. 
Smith, I. N., Westerville, O. 
Smith, J. C., Plattsburg. wy Y. 
Simith, J. G:, slidell, La: 
Sinith, J. L., Hoagland, Ind. 
Smith, J. R., Kellogg, Iowa. 
Smith, L. A., Espyville, Pa. 
Smith, L. S., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Smith, M. A., Cincinnati, O. 
Sinith, T. D., Cleveland, O. 
Smith, WA. Atlanta, Ga. 
Sinithson, D. E. Caldwell, Idaho. 
Sinizer, S., Sharonville, O. 
Sinizer, Miss S., Sharonville, O. 
Snapp, G., Cottage Grove, Ore. 
Snem, Co AV, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Snyder, G., Freemansburg, W. Va. 
Southworth, H. C., Leonardsville, 
N, Y: 
Speicer, C. E. Centerville, Pa. 
Spencer, J. R., Cincinnati, O. 
Spenger, J. G., Dayton, O. 
Spring, R. Yew port, ty: 
Springer, A., Norwood, O. 
Squier, E. A., College, Corner, O. 
Squier, G. E., Brookville, Ind. 
Squire, W. B., Worthington, Ind. 
Stahthuth, E. H. W., Columbus, O. 
Stam, C. F., Chestertown, Md. 
Stanton, L. E., Sterling, Col. 
Starr, Rev. D. J., Cincinnati, O. 
Stearns, F. M., Frontier, Mich. 
Stecher, H. W., Cleveland, O. 
Stedem, F. W. E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steen. A AL. Pahkitka, Ila. 
Stegner, E., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stephens, A. F., St. Joe, Mo. 
Stephens, W. G., Catawba, O. 
Stevens, A. B., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Stevens, J. V., Evanston, Il. 
Stevens, “Airs. M. A., Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. 
Stevenson, J. A., Waco, Ky. 
Stewart, F. E., Detroit, Mich. 
Stewart, T. M., Cincinnati, O. 
Stewart, W. A., Norwood, O. 
St. Lonis Public Library, St. Louis, 
No. 
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Stockberger, E.., Mentone, Ind. 
Stoneburner, J. M1.. Berne, hid. 
Stoughton, D. G., Hartford, Conn. 
Strahan, C25.;Galesbirg, Kan. 
Strawsburg, M., North Hasipton, O. 
Strouse, L., Covington, Ky. 
Struble, J. R., Chicago, Il. 
Strunk, B. K., Utahville, Pa. 
Stutziman, T. B., Davenport, Neb. 
Sutton, J. G., Rushsylvania, Ohio. 
Swepston, G. M., McArthur, O. 
Switzer, G. O., Pentwater, Mich. 
Tabor, T. A., Corinna, Mo. 
Tait, A. M., Avery, Iowa. 
Tait, John, Meriden, Conn. 
‘Tait, TT... Barberton, 0. 
Take). Fy webating,..ld: 
Tallerday.G, C.. Belvidere, Ill. 
Tanski, N. T., Cincinnati, O. 
Taylor, A. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, A. P., Columbus, O. 
Taylor, AW. Sunbury 28): 
dayior: Be j.,-a Center wvash: 
‘havior, J4-44 Gridleyelit. 
Taylor, J. L., Logansport, Ind. 
‘Pay ior. eileen vest las, KY 
Taylor, W. S., Alexandria, O. 
Waxlor- Wale ene Orleans, La. 
Teague, J., Ninirod, Tex. 
Teeters, S. C., Washington C. H., O. 
Tenney, \i oe Rk  Cineninat, ©: 
Terrill, J. H., Wichita, Kan. 
The Theosophical Publishing Soc1- 
ety, London, Eng. 
Thoman, E. A., Bucyrus, O. 
‘Thomas, Re L. CinemnatyO. 
Thomas, S. C., Milroy, Ind. 
Thompson, E. R., Harmony, Minn. 
Thompson, J. R., Northville, S. Dak. 
Thompson, J. M., Cincinnati, O. 
Thompson, V., Swayzee, Ind. 
Thompson, W. S., Washington, D.C. 
Thorn, Hy Peatedtord.s.. \. 
Thoruton, FF. E., Chicago, DIL. 
Thornton, J. <A., Correctionville, 
Towa. 
Thornbury, J. H. DunlowP\. Va. 
Thurston, .\., Grand Rapids, O. 
Tidball,-C. We, Norwood. 0, 
Tiener; J.-O. (Greenville, Ga. 
Tilden, A. D., Riverside, Cal. 
Tilden, |x H«.Wetver, Col, 
Tillotson, A. G., Michigan City, Ind. 
Tillson, O. E., West Alexandria, O. 
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Tindale;-C. Ac. Shelbyville, Ind. 
Tinker, G. L., New Philadelphia, O. 
Tonks, A., Kirkwood, Mo. 
Torrence, lL. P., Blakesburg, Iowa. 
Townley, L. B., Youngstown, O. 
Tracy, Miss B. B., Boston, Mass. 
Trimble, H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Trhnible“Wtrs.-H,,.?iniadelphia, Ra: 
‘Trister. beak New Wienna, 0; 
True, C., Kankakee, Il. 

Trice. Wa faconia, Ne el. 
Tucker, A. AL., Douglass, Kan. 
Lucker, HASsClicacvo, 1; 
Turner, J. W., Cottonwood, Idaho. 
‘Varrell, [i We on ono, Col, 


Urleinie Jy L.,:Clieaco, Ti. 


Vances). “Hondo, ©. 

Waiicleave: Cy b..\\ineates Lid. 

Van Doren, S. Ha; Savbrook, Ill: 

Van Meter, A., Lainar, No. 

Van -ochomels, Ottawi Kan: 

Wate Meith, cheede le Onits, ©). 

Van: Welzer, G. WA Blason City, U1. 

Van Voorhees, G. T., White River, 
Cal. 

Massaran. (z.. Ridweway, O: 

Wane, Bal Dixon, [1. 

Venable, Weebly Criciminati, 0. 

Wine, J. Ly Norwood, 4): 

Waitt: Ro S.; ot. Lous. 10; 

Vogeler, A., Chicago, I. 

Von Bender, J. L., Penn Van, N. ¥. 

Voss, G. W., Cleveland, O. 


Wade Ws. ds Pleniouih:, Fil: 
Avacuer, J., Gambier, 0: 

Waldbott, S..-Cincinnati, 0. 
Walden, V., Ange), Tenn. 
Walding Ye. J... loledo, ©. 
Waldron Sm, He Fairfax: \WV. Wa. 
Walker: Goby Iwent Orleans 17a: 
Walker... Ris Broamiistov: VV \ a 
Walkup, T., Laramres, 0, 

Walle]. beasiddletownec oun, 
Wall: ©. 2h. St Laiis: 10, 
NMallace. WA. ookaind City, S. Dak: 
\Walter, LuSs Bile bake; Alen, 
Walters, J.oe., 3ietinore, Col, 
Ward. G.. B.; Palmetto; Ga 

Narre, de FE. Topeka, Nan. 
Warner, ©.:S., Clicaco, 111 
Warrier. WC. Brook ici, 4), 


oo 
~] 
wt 


Warren, H., Omaha, Nel. 
Waterhouse Fk St: izois: Mo. 
Wateriran, ly ie cvew Mork City. 
Wntt, DDG. Ciireninact, ©, 
Watts, T. N.,.Alma, Kan. 

SVAN \Viirlek Narlotte. Ne C: 
Weaver, J. As Easton 27a. 
Webster, E.. Rochester Sf. ¥. 
Webster, H. 7., Oakland” €al. 
Webster, U. B., Alva, Ok. 

Weer, H. H., Bluffton, Ind. 
Weirick, GaN.) lastiness Neb. 
Welbourn, #1, Uno City. Ind. 
Weldon, G. H., West Point, Ga. 
Weldon; i Lay banedale: Ala. 
Welling, D. H., Worthington, O. 
Wells. Jai. Vanceburceicy. 
Wells, W. T., Columbus, O. 
Weeltyco. F;Plicksville.O: 
Wenning, 1: CiicinimatiO. 
WenzZell, \WV. F., San Francisco, Cal. 
Werner, RoC. Droonmiiees \. 
West, C. A.,.Bostom Blass. 

West, L., AMlonett, Mo. 

Westcott, J. H.Norwich, N.Y. 
Westendorfi Mrs. K., Cincinnati, O. 
Westlake, F. P., Pittsfield, 11. 
Westlake. Ty... Grold dull, Nev: 
Weevers Ii) Cinemiati; ©: 

Wier, Go We Alaroa, Il, 

Wheeler, C. li., Sisson, Cal. 
Wheeler, ‘4. 1.., Totedo, ©). 
Wheelock Nis Ae Salt takes tah, 
Whelpley th Abs St, Louis: sho, 
Wointeours. bs ee St; Laniss Mo, 
White, C.\.; Cleveland); 
Weante. Go N., Cross: Timbers: \1o: 
Wiiite..S. L.. Andersoi Cal, 
White, W. &A., Salesville, 0. 
Whitehead, W.-C... Cleveland, 0. 
Wihittordioh Peo Westbora: ‘io. 
\Wiiitford, Meh. Brdeewatcer, N.Y: 
Whiting & Sutton, Shenandoah, Ia, 
Whitinan, BH. i., Boston,.jinss. 
Whitey; GF, Clevelaitt, 0, 
bie ee ee CetlaraiGs hk Ait 
Whitson, C.S. Cincinnati 0. 
Wickham, 4V. Pl.etew York City. 
Wienges, C., Jersey Citys Ne J. 
Wight, 227, Cliteaco, THI. 

Wileox, -\.1sa.5a1r francisco: Cal, 
Wiinleox. I AV aterburce€ oir. 
Wilder il] AE 2 iiladel pia. Pa: 
Willard, R. i., Ellsinore, Kan. 


weit 


Willaims, C. C.,. Boston @amss. 

Williams, D., Colunibus, Q. 

Williants, I*. HL. Bristoe, Con. 

Williams, G. G., Boston, Mass. 

Williaius, FD: Ottiava, Kan: 

Williams, J. D., Tallapoosa, Ga. 

Williams, J. A., Washington C. H., O. 

Willhtains. New. Priwerse:Cal, 

AWWalliains; vlan Ot rancis, han. 

Williams, T., Bournemouth, Eng. 

Williamson, Mrs. I., Washington, 
Sal: 

Willis]. seme Eliot; se; 

Wilson, Ne L., Aliipitas, Cal. 

Winkelman, W. A., Cincinnati, O. 

Winkler, Rose, Cincinnati, O. 

Wintermute, R. C., Cincinnati, O. 

Wise. J. Patsey, Kv. 

Wisterman, I., Rockford, O. 

Witt, S- North Danas Alass. 

\Vol 6 Be Dennison, O; 

Wood. Be. Katsas: City, Mo: 

\roath Co Saaatoux City lowa- 

\Wood, 1, Tze esteriey: une. 

\Vood, JL. B.,, Pittsville; Wis: 

Woodruff, G. S., Ligonier, Ind. 

Woodward, A, B., Tunkhannock, Pa. 
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Woodward, C.;. Kurora, U1. 
Woodward, N. G., Defiance, O. 
Worden, H. E., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Work, W. F., Charlestown, Ind. 
Wottring, L. H., Prospect, O. 
Moreh, C. FtNew York City. 
Wright, J. G., May, Tex. 
Wright, J. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wright, T. A., Americus, Kan. 
Wright, W.oM., New York City. 
Wyian, W. A., Cheyetne, Vigo. 
WWyilt J. 14 MOrest.O: 


Yates, H. N., Weaversville, Cal, 
Youmans, J. T., Moundridge, Kan. 
Young, J. F., Duukirk, Ind. 
Wouns: jo he Brstol, Pa, 
Noung, H.-C. Vawn Ridees Il; 
Younkin, E., St. Louis, Sto. 
Yost; De L. Lb. Amos: \Ve Va: 
Yost, L. N., Amos, W. Va. 
Yowell, E., Mt. Lookout, O. 
Yowell, Miss E., Mt. Lookout, O. 
Yowell, Ke <.,; Mie Lookott, ©; 


Zickes, O., Cleveland, O. 
Zimerman, A., Peoria, [l. 


OMISSIONS. 


Jenjamin, J.. obart, Tasmania. 
srush, Je 7., Invdianapolis, Ind. 
Clraptielde A. Brattleboro, Vt 
olen. Ge seCiieninati, OQ. 
Gives. |, lee wtb, Gra. 
Parris. 5. EogNGrvoods-0): 
biimrichs, G., St. Lows, Blo: 
lov, CoG Ciicinnatice: 
enslee, j.013., Cimeimirnitt,O; 


Porter, }.-Ge4- Sit: Lookout, 0; 

Roe, G. M., Cincinnati, O. 

Schaer, Prof., University of Stras- 
burg, Germany. 

Schleiden, H., Berlin, W. 

Stringfield, C. P., Chicago, Ill. 

NV atson,. 6. P;, Atlanta,-Ga-. 

Molo uey bavsalt Lake City, U. 

Young, N. E. Washington, D.C. 


The foregoing Ist embraces the subscriptions that were received to 


the date set for closing the lst. 


A couple of hundred names were subse- 


queutly recorded, cnough to increase the number to about fourteen 


hundred. 


Many subseribed for several copies, in addition to which are 


to be included the names of the recipients mentioned previously. 
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